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more senses than one the ingenious saying of an eminent 
Anglo-Indian authority, that the British rulers of India are like 
nen bound to make their watches keep time in two longitudes 
t once, is true and apt. How are we to make our watches keep 
the same time in England and in Asia? It is upon this point 
xf the two longitudes that I propose to submit some observations. 
They may have the good fortune in England and in Anglo-India 
0 be thought worth considering by temperate and reflective 
pinds. Among two or three stock admonitions only too familiar 
to anybody who has taken part in action or discussion about our 
le in India, none is more well worn than that wise rule there 
will be overthrown by the folly of democracy here. To call it well 
worn is far from meaning that it does not deserve consideration. 
On the contrary, if we realise the enormous weight, complexity, 
delicacy, and hazards of all'the obligations, actual-and contingent, 
that arise from our connexion with the great Asiatic continent, 
Indian questions need far more close, and especially more con- 
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secutive, attention from politicians, press, public, perhaps even 
from cabinets, than has hitherto been the fashion. As matter 
of history, empire over distant dependencies has not been broken 
down by democracy at the metropolis. Our own unforgettable 
disruption was due to a patrician oligarchy in charge of the 
machinery at Westminster, misreading and mismanaging demo- 
cracy in Virginia and Massachusetts. The British government 
of dependencies during the last forty years—taking 1867 roughly 
as the opening of a democratic system—has nothing to fear from 
comparison with its predecessors, or with either imperial France 
or imperial Germany. It was under absolutism, not democracy, 
that the refulgent orb of Spain slowly sank away in South America. 
Bureaucracy wore down the stupendous fabric of New Rome and 
the Eastern Empire. It was legionaries, tax-collectors, bar- 
barians from the North, not assemblies in the Forum, that 
loosened and dispersed the majestic sway that held mankind 
from the Tweed to the Orontes and the Nile in Roman obedience. 
The Oligarchic party was at the root of Athenian declension. 
I do not imply that these convulsions to and fro of world-wide 
realms have special morals for us in India to-day; but they are a 
useful corrective against passing off for universal truth about 
democracy what is in fact little more than an illusory catchword 
of the hour. 


I 


On the whole, it looks as if the deficiency of interest in India 
were being repaired. Among the elements of this improvement 
it is impossible not to count the remarkable letters printed by 
Mr. Chirol in the Times last year, and the wide interest they 
kindled: among a host of readers who had never found Indian 
subjects interesting before. The letters have now been revised 
and republished in a volume of moderate compass’ with a com- 
mendatory introduction by Sir Alfred Lyall, whose own insight, 
imagination, and genius have made him the most instructive and 


luminous of the writers that Indian experience has produced. . 


The book is well written, and therefore easy to read ; the topics 
are varied, profoundly exciting, and often picturesque ; the tone 
is grave and careful, as befits a theme so tremendous in its import. 
Instead of theoretic disquisition, sonorous generalities, or impe ial 
declamation, it is thoroughly actual and alive, with a well-selected 
supply of chapter and verse. The scientific explorer goes hand 
in hand with the critic of the occasions of the hour. Not com- 
posed in the air, it has the attraction of wide experience and long 
observation, for the writer has visited India some nine times in 
thirty years, and has had excellent opportunities of knowing its 

* Indian Unrest. By Valentine Chirol. Macmil'.n and Co. 1910. 5s. net. 
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rulers both there and here at close quarters. By the title of his 
yolume and otherwise, he is thought by some to make the diffi- 
guities labelled as unrest the only facts worth attending to; and 
people coming home exclaim that they find unrest bulking much 
larger here than there. But all will agree, whatever the propor- 
tions, depth, and vitality of unrest, it is in spirit near enough to 
downright revolt, to deserve examination, and this is what Mr. 
Chirol performs on a scale and method demanded by its signifi- 
cance, if it were only an isolated and transient phenomenon. 
Above all, we are conscious of being in the hands of a man 
animated by that peculiar sense of practical responsibility, the 
lack of which makes so much political discussion, whether on 
India, Second Chambers, Referendum, or anything else, how- 
ever ingenious, sustained, and plausible as literature, yet essenti- 
ally worthless for extricating statesmen from dilemmas. 

It is a prime motto for a book like this that there can be no 
safe politics without history. Maine was never wearied of saying 
that the Mutiny in 1857-58 was a supreme trial of strength, which 
made it the most important fact in the whole records of our Indian 
connexions. Painful as its memories in many ways must always 
be, some estimate of that sanguinary and desperate transaction is 
doubtless essential to a really well-bottomed judgment of later 
events. Fortunately, it was not within the scope of the present 
volume to reopen one of the overwhelming political and military 
chapters in British history. The writer naturally contents 
himself with exploring the roots of his own upas tree within the 
time of our own immediate generation. Whether the historical 
section, presenting a connected narrative of the rise and spread 
of disturbance in the political atmosphere during the last twenty 
years, assigns the right degree of importance to each link in the 
chain of unfavourable incidents, we are not here concerned. 
Experts differ as to the exact proportions of this or that event or 
personage, and their precise relations with one another. Even a 
less careful and connected survey than this, of all the uncomfort- 
able signs before our eyes would be a decided gain, by dissipating 
the illusion that all was sunshine and smooth water until the 
partition of Bengal. What is styled Unrest means much more 
than this, and goes far wider and deeper. Whether, again, Mr. 
Chirol has confined his examination too narrowly to the cities, and 
not gone deep enough into the evidence of seditious spirit in the 
villages, appears to be doubted by some not incompetent critics. 
Whatever deduction that may make from the complete character 
of an inquiry so singularly comprehensive, it does not affect his 
right to his genera] conclusion. The point has been taken that 
be underrates the share of economic causes in producing political 
disaffection. 
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Another objection is that his colouring is, as a whole, too 
sombre. Some say he is too cold. Well, anybody can be hot. 
To be violently heated either way, in a case so complex and 
inscrutable as India, is to be a simpleton. Undoubtedly the 
cheerful stoic’s heart is a regal help to the responsible ruler.. 
S@va indignatio has its own due hour ; but hope is the better vein ; 
it is nearer the working daylight. Still, a public instructor is 
none the worse, rather he is much the better, for seeing the facts 
through a field-glass as they are, instead of composing them into 
an artistic picture to suit a foregone decision. 


I 


In view of the great general question how the omnipotence of 
democracy, and all its influences direct and indirect, are likely to 
affect Indian rule, the particular question of the relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council is 
cardinal. It is not a branch of the main issue; it is, in fact, a 
_ trunk. Mr. Chirol looks to the greatest possible decentralisation 

in India, ‘ subject to the general, but unmeddlesome, control of 
the Governor-General in Council, and to the greatest possible 
freedom of the Government of India from all interference from 
home, except in regard to those broad principles of policy which 
it must always rest with the Imperial Government, represented 
by the Secretary of State in Council, to determine.’ This is well 
enough; but Mr. Chirol knows far too much of the range of 
administration not to be aware that his exposition is too loose to 
be a real guide in everyday practice. The difficulty arises in the 
demands of each particular case. A-local government, for 
instance, proposes a stiff campaign of prosecutions for sedition. 
The Viceroy in Council, on the broader grounds of his policy at 
the time, disapproves. Who is to decide whether his disapproval 
and disallowance are ‘meddlesome’? In this diametrical 
opposition of views, is the Lieutenant-Governor or the Governor- 
General in Council to have the last and decisive word? So in 
largerissues. A Viceroy insists that a particular change in military 
administration is unwise, and at any rate that the appointment 
of a certain military officer would be the best if the change were 
accepted. How can we say on ‘broad principles of policy’ 
whether the Cabinet would be justified in overruling the Viceroy 
on either limb of the business, until we have investigated all the 
circumstances of qualification and personality? And is it not 
upon this investigation that the applicability of the broad prin- 
ciple, whatever it may be, and if you were quite sure of. being 
lucky enough to find it, must necessarily depend? It would be 
easy to find a hundred illustrations, some known to all the world, 
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many more of them judiciously hidden away to dusty eternity in 
pigeon-holes and tin boxes. Suppose a parliamentary debate 
were to arise. For one argument turning on a broad principle, 
a score, and those the most effective, would turn upon items of 
circumstance. 
There has been in both Indian and English journals much 
loose, inaccurate, and ill-informed argument on this important 
matter during the last six or seven years. That is what makes 
it well worth while to clear up some of the confusion, certainly 
not for the dubious pleasure of fighting old battles over again, but 
to reach a firm perception of the actual constitution of Indian 
Government, with a view to future contingencies that may any 
day arrest the attention of Cabinets or Parliaments. The 
controversy came into full blaze in 1905, when, as Mr. 
Chirol puts it (p. 311), the Viceroy of the day felt himself com- 
pelled to resign, because he was overruled by the Home Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chirol seems to accept, though not without some- 
thing like reluctance, the only tenable principle—namely, that 
‘the ultimate responsibility for Indian government rests un- 
questionably with the Imperial Government represented by the 
Secretary of State for India, and therefore in the last resort with 
the people of the United Kingdom represented by Parliament.’ 
This is incontestable, as will be shown in a few moments, and no 
responsible person in either of the two Houses will ever dream of 
getting up to contest it, even in days when such singular anxiety 
prevails to find new doctrines and devices for giving the House of 
Commons the slip. Nobody will dispute that the Cabinet are 
just as much masters over the Governor-General, as they are 
over any other servants of the Crown. The Cabinet, through a 
Secretary of State, have an inexpugnable right, subject to law, 
to dictate policy, to initiate instructions, to reject proposals, to 
have the last word in every question that arises, and the first 
word in every question that in their view ought to arise. On no 
other terms could our Indian system come within the sphere of 
parliamentary government. Without trying to define political 
relations in language of legal precision, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the obvious fact that where the Secretary of State or the Prime 
Minister has to answer a challenge in Parliament on Indian 
business, he could not shield himself behind the authority of the 
Governor-General, nor could he plead (except in expenditure) the 
opinion or action of the Indian Council at Whitehall. And here 
I would interpose a caveat against a position incidentally taken 
by Mr. Chirol, as it has often been by a great many people besides, 
which comes dangerously near to the exclusion of India from 
Parliament, or of Parliament from India—put it as we will. No 
pradent man will be in a hurry to unlock the arcana of empire, 
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even if he had a master-key—and the most harmless arts are not 
always without innocent arcana of their own—but it is an un- 
manly and impolitic sort of caution, because pregnant questions 
that have been raised command reserve in handling, to leave the 
wrong answers to pass muster by default. Not by such tremors 
are difficult constitutions successfully worked. 

What does Mr. Chirol say? The doctrine of the Governor. 
General in Council being the agent—as he has been called—of the 
Cabinet ‘ ignores one of the most important features of his office 
—one indeed to which supreme importance attaches in a country 
such as India, where the sentiment of reverence for the Sovereign 
is rooted in the most ancient traditions of all races and creeds.’ 
‘The Viceroy,’ Mr. Chirol proceeds, ‘ts the direct and personal 
representative of the King-Emperor, and in that capacity, at any 
rate, it would certainly be improper to describe him as the agent 
of the Secretary of State.” In all that follows as to the import- 
ance of upholding the figure of the Governor-General, nobody 
concurs more whole-heartedly than the present writer. As Lord 
Salisbury once said, ‘I hold the monarchy must seem to be as 
little constitutional as possible.’ Still, any serious politician, with 
the sincerest respect for all the ‘ solemn plausibilities ’’ of these 
stately, imposing, and substantially important human things, 
will be incorrigibly slow to believe that either this great officer 
or any other servant of the Crown is, or can be, constitutionally 
withdrawn from ministerial control. Nor is it easy to discover 
any good foundation either in law or established practice for the 
contrary doctrine. Mr. Disraeli, writing to Queen Victoria 
about the new law of 1858, spoke of further steps that 
were necessary ‘to influence the opinion and affect the imagina- 
tions of the Indian populations. The name of your Majesty ought 
to be impressed upon their native life.’? Nor will any wise man 
deny the enormous political value in India of all the ideas that 
are associated with the thought of personal sovereignty. This 
is a different question, or, in fact, itis no question at all. 
But let us distinguish. In the debates of 1858 the direct ¢on- 
nexion with the Crown was recognised as of great importance by 
Lord Palmerston and others,* but among the resolutions on which 
the Bill was founded was this, as finally reported : ‘ That, for this 
purpose [t.e. transfer to the Crown] it is expedient to provide 
that her Majesty, by one of the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown, shall have and perform all the powers and duties relating 
to the Government and Revenues of India . . . which are or 
may be now exercised and performed ’ by the old Board of Control 
and Directors of the East India Company.* There is nothing here 


* Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, iv. 233. 

* Hansard, vol. 148, p. 1283. 

* Hansard, vol. 150, p. 2253. A speech of Mr. Disraeli’s (April 26, 1858), 
ib. vol. 149, p. 1658, is worth reading on the point under discussion. 
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about direct personal representation ; the unmistakable implica- 
tion is exactly the opposite. 

What is, or is not, constitutional quality in act or policy, as 
innumerable debates are now showing, takes us on to slippery 
ground. Happily for our immediate purpose, the Indian system 
is a written one, resting on statute and instruments as good as 
statute. Mr. Chirol, as I have said, admits that ultimate responsi- 
bility rests unquestionably with the Home Government represented 
by the Indian Secretary. Yet he tries his hand at making out a 
case for limitation of the Indian Secretary’s power, authority, and 
duties, so severe as to make such responsibility perilously shadowy 
and second-hand. His examination of the texts bearing on the 
matter hardly professes to be exhaustive, and its implications must 
be pronounced somewhat misleading. Let us see. 

In 1858 Queen Victoria announced to the princes, chiefs, 
and people of India that she had taken upon herself the 
government of the territories in India heretofore adminis- 
tered in trust for her by the East India Company, and 
further: ‘We, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment of our right trusty and well- 
beloved cousin . . . constitute and appoint him to be our 
first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our said terri- 
tories, and to administer the government thereof in our name, 
and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, subject to 
such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time, receive 
through one of our Principal Secretaries of State.’ The principle 
so definitely announced has been uniformly maintained. The 
Royal Warrant appointing the Governor-General always con+ 
tains the provision thus set forth in the Mutiny Proclamation : 
‘Now know that We reposing especial trust and confidence 
in the Fidelity, Prudence, Justice, and Circumspection of you the 
said Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, have nomi- 
nated, made, constituted, and appointed you to be Governor- 


General of India . . . to take upon you, hold and enjoy the said 
Office . . . during our Will and Pleasure subject nevertheless to 
such instructions and directions as you . . . shall as Governor- 


General of India in Council from time to time receive under 
the hand of one of Our Principal Secretaries of State.’ This 
language of the Mutiny Proclamation, and of the Warrants of 
Appointment, clench the question so far as the Governor-General 
in Council is concerned. 

The position, on the other hand, of the Secretary of State 
under the statutes is quite as clear, though it takes a few more 
words to set it out, and a trifle more of trouble to follow. The law 
of 1858 calling the Indian Secretary into existence enacts that 
‘save as herein otherwise provided, one of her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State shall have and perform all such or the 
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like powers and duties in anywise relating to the Government or 
Revenues of India, and all such of the like powers over all officers 
appointed or continued under this Act, as might or should have 
been exercised or performed by the East India Company, or by 
the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the said 
Company.’ This section continues to the Secretary of State all 
the powers of the Company, and the relations of the Company to 
their Governor-General were defined in the Regulating Act of 
1772 : ‘ The said Governor-General and Council for the time being 
shall, and they are hereby directed and required to, obey all such 
orders as they shall receive from the Court of Directors of the said 
United Company.’ Then by the Act of 1784, which plays s0 
famous a part both in his own career and in party and political 
history, Pitt called into existence the body of Commissioners who 
became known as the Board of Control. Their business, as set 
forth eight years later, was ‘to have and be invested with full 
power and authority to superintend, direct, and control all acts 
operations and concerns which in anywise relate to or concern the 
civil or military government or revenues of the said territories and 
acquisitions in the East Indies.’ All these powers and duties, 
formerly vested either in the Board of Control, or in the Company, 
the Directors, and the Secret Committee in respect of the govern- 
ment and revenues of India, were to be inherited by the Indian 
Secretary. In short, as it is plainly summed up in that magnifi- 
cent enterprise, the Imperial Gazetteer of India, composed, I 
think, officially at Simla, the Secretary of State ‘has the power 
of giving orders to every officer in India, including the Governor- 
General.’ * 

It may seem waste of time to labour all this, as if we were 
forcing what, twenty years ago at any rate, was a wide open door. 
Though occasional phrases of a splenetic turn may be found in the 
printed correspondence of a Governor-General, there has never 
been any serious pretension to deny, dispute, or impair the patent 
truth that the Cabinet is the single seat of final authority. One 
powerful Viceroy, in a famous speech full of life and matter, did 
indeed declare that if the day should ever come when the Governor- 
General of India is treated as the mere puppet or mouthpiece of 
the Home Government, required only to carry out whatever orders 
it may be thought desirable to transmit, then the post should 
cease to exist. To be sure it should; everybody would agree, 
just as they would at least profess to agree in rejecting the still 
more absurd counter doctrine, that the Home Government should 
be the puppet of an infallible Man on the Spot. The clash should 


never arise, and, in fact, very rarely has arisen. The only 
5 Vol. iv. p. 36. 
* Lord Curzon in India, p. 579. 
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security that can be found for the smooth working of what is un- 
deniably an extremely delicate piece of machinery, must be sought 
in the right judgment of the two partners ; in their common feeling 
of responsibility, in patience, mutual regard, concord in funda- 
mentals if not in every circumstantial, and perhaps—with no 
personal leaning to astrology-—I may add the contribution named 
by Machiavelli in his famous chapter on the part played in human 
things by Fortune and the Stars. With common sense and good 
luck—not the most modest of demands—all goes well. Nowhere 
in the whole huge and infinitely diversified structure of what is 
called the Empire, do the personal elements and their right balance 
of equanimity and energy count for more than they count in India.’ 


III 


The point, however, of the relation of these two personages 
with one another, and with their respective councils, is in one 
sense secondary. I have spoken of it as cardinal, only because the 
question as to the men who have to work the machinery contains 
within it even more momentous questions as to the forces of social 
steam or political electricity, English and Asiatic, that limit and 
direct its operations. Two circumstances happen to make inquiry 
into these issues specially opportune to-day. One is the prudently 
guarded expansion of popular government in India by the 
Councils Act, passed by Parliament in 1909. The other is the 
expansion of popular power, and the distribution of it as an 
organised force, in Parliament at home. These two changes, 
though not connected with one another in substance, principle, 
or form, are evidently destined in the fulness of time, perhaps no 
very long time, to prove themselves changes of the first order in 
their effects upon Indian policy in all its most extensive bearings. 
Nor should we omit a further most relevant consideration. Self- 
government in India itself means two things. In one sense, it 
touches the relations of the indigenous population to European 
authority, whether central and paramount, or provincial and local. 
In another sense, it concerns the relations between both people 
and the organs of European authority on the one side, and the 
organs of home government on the other. The distinction is in 
the highest degree important. The popular claim under the first 

’ The simplest account of the actual working system with which I am 
acquainted, and most easily intelligible to the plain man, is to be found in Lord 
Courtney’s short but sound volume, The Working Constitution of the United 
Kingdom and its Outgrowths (1901). His concise illustration (p. 307) from the 
process by which the question of the currency was settled will be found by the 
plain man much less repulsive than he might suppose. M. Joseph Chailley, a 
singularly competent foreign observer, has composed a survey of Administrative 
Problems of British India, admirably conceived and excellently translated, with 
plenty of vivida vis (Macmillan & Co. 1910). 
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head, though not easy to adjust, is easy to understand ; it founds 
itself on democratic principles borrowed from ourselves both at 
home and in the self-governing dominions. The second jg 
different. It has not yet taken formidable shape, but it soon may, 
The ruling authority in India is sure to find itself fortified by 
pressure from the new Councils in forcing Indian interests, and, 
what is more, the Indian view of such interests, against any 
tendency here to postpone them to home interests. Mr. Chirol 
(p. 317) looks forward to the Government of India assuming on 
many vital questions an attitude of increased independence 
towards the Imperial Government. The Indian Press is not in- 
correctly described, with some notorious and criminal exceptions, 
asimproving. The writer of a series of graphic and pointed letters 
from Calentta, printed last autumn in the Morning Post, assures 
us that the Indian newspapers are daily showing more of the 
practical handling, determination, and persistence that gives the 
Press its influence elsewhere. ‘Ten vears ago economic subjects 
had the palest interest for the Bengali editor. He wonld 
fulminate about the ‘‘ drain ”’ of the pension list or the cost of 
the Army, but he tronbled himself little about the incidence of 
taxation or the growth of industrial enterprise. He is now deve- 
loping a sharp eve for Budgets, an informed opinion of improve- 
ment trusts.’ Cotton-excise and the opium trade are sure to come 
pretty speedily into question, and when they do, the oracles of 
British and Indian interests may speak in contending tongues. 
Mr. Chirol himself makes about religions education some sugges- 
tions that seem likely to come into conflict with the prepossessions 
of the religious world in England and Scotland. ‘The more we 
are determined,’ he says, ‘to govern India in accordance with 
Indian ideas and Indian interests, the more we must rely upon 3 
strong, intelligent, and self-reliant Government of India.’ With 
that we need not in any way quarrel, if we only take care that the 
words are well understood in the light of some very plain facts. 
The strength of Lord Hardinge in Council is British strength. 
The seventy thousand European soldiers are a British force— 
created, supplied, and worked under the eye of the Army Council 
in their palatial edifice at Whitehall. In all times and places 
intelligence and self-reliance must be virtues, but they are 
evidently practised under totally different conditions by a Viceroy 
at Simla, and by Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Ottawa or General Botha 
at Pretoria. The crucial problem awaiting us will be how to keep 
this intelligence and self-reliance in step with kindred qualifica- 
tions in all the governing forces of so many kinds in England. 
This brings us to the kernel of the controversy. Anybody can 
see that, however decorously veiled, pretensions to oust the House 
of Commons from part and lot in Indian affairs—and this is what 
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the tone now in fashion on one side of the controversy really comes 
to—must lead in logic, as in fact, to the surprising result of placing 
what is technically called the Government of India in a position of 
absolute irresponsibility to the governed. Now this, whatever else 
it may be, is at daggers drawn with the barest rudiments of 
democratic principle. So, for that matter, is it incompatible with 
divine right or the autocracy of the sword. Even the fiercest of 
Oriental tyrants always ran some risk of having his throat cut 
or his coffee poisoned, if he pushed things too far. If it is not 
wholly superfluous and even of the nature of impertinence to say 
as much, nobody who has had anything to do with them can for 
an instant doubt the active and living responsibility of the British 
authorities to their own conscience and high-minded sense of 
public duty ; or that their standard of devotion to the objects of 
national service, and a zealous interest in the burdens that it lays 
upon them, is as firm as could animate any band of men, civilian 
or soldier, that were ever organised to bear the banners of a 
mighty State. They have moreover the sense of responsibility that 
consists in a business-like desire to see their work well and suc- 
cessfully done; and, more than that, it is notorious that the 
British authorities have constantly been the protectors, the 
systematic and sedulous protectors, of sections of the native popu- 
lation against oppression at the hands of native superiors. Still, 
just like the good despot, the best bureaucracy is one thing and 
democracy is another. 

Mr. Chirol condemns the term ‘ bureaucracy ’ as a linguistic 
barbarism, and no doubt it is a hybrid name for a thing that people 
often thoughtlessly dislike as much as he dislikes the word. Hybrid 
or not, we cannot do without it. The essence and meaning has 
been described by a friendly pen as the concentration of the work 
of government in the hands of officials by profession. Without 
such a profession the machinery of government in India, as in 
most other countries, would come to a stop, but the official will 
be no less conscientious, industrious, vigilant, or incorruptible 
than he is, the more he feels the direct breath of that public opinion 
at home in which he was born and bred. True, if official 
specialisation is a bad thing, sciolism in the critic may be worse. 
Still Englishmen are seldom really wanting in deference to the 
expert, if the case can be reasonably explained. The Emperor 
Nicholas, as he lay on his death-bed before the end of the Crimean 
War, complained that Russia was governed by ten thousand 
tchinovniks. Autocrat as he was, they were his master. That 
was bureaucracy with a vengeance, and it ended ill. The giant 
fabrics that have within the last few years been reared to glorify 
the southern region of Whitehall, might seem as if the builders 
foresaw a time when the officials would need spacious homes 
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even on our own self-governed shore. How far what passes 
by the same name here for a great service of fine tradition and 
strictly regardful of Parliament, is destined to go, who can tell? 

As for democracy, there are said to be two hundred definitions 
of Liberty, and if we try to fit a definition of democracy to condi- 
tions so divergent as are to be found in Athens, Rome, Florence, 
England in all the stages of her constitution since 1688, the 
United States first with slavery and then without slavery, we 
shall run the two hundred accounts of Liberty very close, I 
suppose the whole world would hardly contain the defini- 
tions, treatises, dialogues, and dissertations that have been 
written about it by men of famous name and every type and 
time, from Plato, Aristotle, Pericles, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
all the rest, down to Byron’s compact account of democracy 
as ‘only an aristocracy of blackguards.” There is no word, 
according to Maine—here using tones of a singular emphasis due 
to his rooted aversion to popular government in all its meanings— 
‘there is no word about which a denser mist of vague language, 
and a larger heap of loose metaphors, has collected.’* We need 
not tremble at the thought of these perilous quicksands, for 
democracy in my present piece means nothing more vague, misty, 
loose, or metaphorical than the grand and solid fabric devised by 
Simon de Montfort, or whoever else it was, and now known all 
over the world as the House of Commons. It is not any abstract 
and disembodied phantom of democracy that concerns us. It is 
the question of adjusting our rule in India to parliamentary 
government. 


IV 


We are not required to examine the whole long list of the fatal 
vices imputed to democracy as a form of government (as if 
all democracies were alike); how it is sworn and devoted to 
mediocrity ; how it has no time to reflect, and therefore has no 
guide but its instincts ; how idealist it is, and therefore how ¢on- 
temptuous of the real nature of things ; how impatient it is of any 
delay between a desire and its satisfaction, between a decision and 
its effects. The defect that concerns us here is the passion of 
modern democracy for simple ideas and absolute principles. 
There is the weakness and there is the danger ; and the value of 
Mr. Chirol’s book is that nobody can read it without perceiving, 
if he never perceived it before, how impossible it would be, and if 
possible how mischievous, to transplant simple ideas and absolute 
principles into the hundred disparate communities that make 
India. Reaction, too, by the way, has its simple ideas just as 
revolution has. As the present writer put it three years ago in 

* Popular Government, p. 59. 
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language quoted by Mr. Chirol: ‘We shall get through this 
clouded moment, but only with self-command, and without any 
quackery or cant, whether it be the quackery of blind violence 
disguised as love of order, or the cant of unsound and misapplied 
sentiment, divorced from knowledge and untouched by cool con- 
sideration of the facts.’ ° 

In discussing the government of dependencies by a free State, 
Mill declares that in this age of the world there are few more 
important problems than how to organise the rule of more back- 
ward populations by the agents of the more advanced, so as to 
make it a good instead of an evil to the subject people, providing 
them with the best attainable present government, under condi- 
tions most favourable to their future permanent improvement.** 
‘The ruling country in such cases ought to be able to do for its 
subjects all that could be done by a succession of absolute 
monarchs, guaranteed by irresistible force against the precarious- 
ness of tenure attendant on barbarous despotisms, and qualified 
by their genius to anticipate all that experience has taught to the 
more advanced nation.’ On our immediate point of responsibility, 
he draws a just distinction between governing a country under 
responsibility to the people of that country, and governing one 
country under responsibility to the people of another. Be it so. 
Still our question remains, to whom, then, is the paramount 
authority in India responsible? Mill is scarcely at his best on 
this topic, for he wrote at the moment of the transfer of Indian 
administration from the Company to the Crown ; it agitated him a 
good deal, and as an important servant of the Company for the 
longest part of his life, he always took its dissolution to be a pro- 
found and irretrievable blunder. This personal accident is one 
thing that detracts from the weight of his line of argument in the 
Indian discussions of to-day, and another is the transformation 
that has taken place during the fifty years since he quitted 
Leadenhall Street, in the internal conditions with which the 
Indian statesman has now to deal. We may note in passing how 
many changes in the system of government have been made by 
Parliament as time has gone on; how many different arrange- 
ments have been set up since Warren Hastings—the Acts of 1784, 
of 1833, of 1853, of 1858, of 1861, of 1892, the Councils Act of 1909. 
The mutation in the political temper and aims of influential 
schools of thought or feeling in London, Simla, Poona, Bengal, 
has only been matched by successive mutations in administrative 
machinery. This long series of alterations in the schemes for 
Indian government are only less remarkable, if indeed they be 
less, than the expansion of territorial dominion from the first 


* Indian Speeches (1909); p. 74. 
** Representative Government, ch. xviii. 
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British factory at Surat in 1612, or the acquisition of Madras in 
1639, into the vast confines of our present day. but to return to 
Mill and his proposition that ‘ while responsibility to the governed 
is the greatest of all securities for good government, responsibility 
to somebody else not only has no such tendency, but is as likely to 
produce evil as good.’ Ill, ill would it become me * to lay hands on 
my father:Parmenides,’ but this proposition seems to bring us 
within sight of the doctrine, always quite ready to assert itself, 
or at least to exert a private hold in minds of a certain cast and 
habit, that the whole deliberative, executive, and judicial expe- 
rience concentrated at Westminster and Whitehall, and all the 
lessons and ways of looking at the art of government derived 
therefrom, are a commodity for which * they have no use’ in the 
administration of Asiatic communities. It is not necessary, 
however, to say more on this, because Mill comes at last suffi. 
ciently near for practical purposes to the point now before us, 
‘The responsibility,’ he says, ‘of the British rulers of India to 
the British nation is chiefly useful because, when any acts of the 
Government are called in question, it ensures publicity and dis- 
cussion ; the utility of which does not require that the public at 
large should comprehend the point of issue, provided there are any 
individuals among them who do ; for a merely moral responsibility, 
not being responsibility to the collective people, but to every 
separate person among them who forms a judgment, opinions may 
be weighed as well as counted, and the approbation or disapproba- 
tion of one person well versed in the subject may outweigh that of 
thousands who know nothing about it at all. It is doubtless a 
useful restraint upon the immediate rulers that they can be put 
upon their defence, and that one or two of the jury will form an 
opinion worth having about their conduct, though that of the 
remainder will probably 4- several degrees worse than none. 
Such as it is, this is the amount of benefit to India from the control 
exercised over the Indian Government by the British Parliament, 
and people.” Though set out with something less than his usual 
lucidity and force, and by no means exhausting the case, this may 
content us. No Government can be trusted if it is not liable to 
be called before some jury or another, compose that jury how you 
will, and even if its majority should unluckily happen to be dunces. 
Our British demos so far has done nothing to warrant any 
scowling apprehensions. Consider the most recent experiences. 
The House of Commons elected at the beginning of 1906 repre- 
sented the high-water mark of all the opinions, leanings, prin- 
ciples, sentiments, convictions, that would naturally be most 
jealous, critical, and suspicious of any system necessarily worked 
upon non-democratic principles. Yet has any House ever shown 
more reserve in handling Indian business? Embarrassing ques- 
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tions of all sorts have been asked. So they were, and always will 
be, not only about India, but about Egypt, about foreign policy, 
about the Navy. To prepare the answers, consumes wastefully but 
perhaps not wholly without profit the time of the Minister and 
the office. They are a nuisance to ambassadors and sea-lords and 
overworked secretariats at Simla. After all, they are like bad 
weather, of which both officers and men have to make the best, 
and the best is not so bad as to be at all unbearable. Impatient 
critics should note this, moreover, that if a question is serious in 
the degree of its embarrassment, and if the Minister says so, says 
that to answer is against the public interest, the thing falls. The 
Indian questions in Parliament since 1906, to any Minister who 
should happen to have undergone the wearing and sometimes 
ferocious ordeal of Irish questions—not seldom, in troubled times, 
forty, fifty, sixty, in an afternoon, almost as many as Indian 
questions in a session—have been child’s play. At about the 
same date as the election of 1906, from causes explored by Mr. 
Chirol in these pages, difficulties and dangers of no common 
gravity advanced on the Indian horizon. They were met in their 
more violent and lawless forms by stern measures of repression. 
These measures assuredly did not escape notice in the House of 
Commons, nor would it have done the House any credit if they 
had escaped. Vigilance over such things is just what the House 
of Commons exists for. Here is not the place for a single word 
upon the right or wrong of the measures themselves, but this at 
least. is certain, that no vote or speech or motion or chain of 
troublesome questions in the House of Commons arrested, or was 
seriously designed to arrest, their operation. If any imperfectly 
informed disputant chooses to contend that their operation might 
have been more extensive and still more efficacious, but for the 
knowledge and the fear in the mind of the Government of mina- 
tory misgivings in Parliament, then he is really arguing that the 
Secretary of State at Whitehall and the Gove:nor-General at 
Simla should between them be free to make and execute any laws 
they like, without responsibility to anybody either in India or at 
home. Quod est absurdum. 

Argumentation of this sort, thus put into plain words, recalls 
some pungent language of that stout-hearted lawyer, Sir James 
Stephen, about persons in India who in his day objected to what 
they regarded as over-legislation, not, as he says, because they 
objected so much to any particular law, as to the government of 
the country by law at all. ‘It isa favourite doctrine,’ he says, 
‘that the Government of India possesses the absolute power of 
the old native States, subject only to such limitations as it chooses 

“ Hunter's Life of Lord. Mayo, ii., 153-9. A chapter containing many 
observations stil] salutary. 
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to impose upon itself by express law.’ This was written in 187, 
No more remarkable advance has taken place in the generation 
that has intervened, than the gradual decline of the state of mind 
that Stephen here analyses and rebukes. The temptations are 
obvious. Executive short-cut is so much simpler than a circum. 
spect tribunal. Yet everybody in his cool moments will own that 
nothing could be worse than any revival of the old ill-omened 
opposition between the King’s Courts and judges on the one side, 
and the Company’s Courts and services on the other. The King’s 
Courts in such untoward circumstance may be expected to stand 
firm. No worse shake could be given than their acquiescence in 
any attempts to dislodge them—to set up executive convenience 
as rival or superior to judicial decision. No surer gain can be 
imagined than the steadily increasing confidence among the 
people of India in the inflexible justice, impartiality, and compe- 
tence of the Courts. The connexion between political and judi- 
cial institutions is always close and deep, and the best working 
administrators in either will tell us that our ascendancy is best 
secured in both by steadfast regard for the virtues of humanity 
and strict good faith. 
















Vv 


One slightly ominous sign of possible mischief at home both to 
India and to Parliament may be detected in a suggestion made 
by an important representative of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons, that two or three members of that assembly should 
always have a place on the Indian Secretary’s Council. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is already prominent as an excellent debater 
and a clear writer ; he knows how to think, and he has paid what 
I may call a sensible visit to India, and shown that he knows how 
to learn, though, like other people, he cannot always help think- 
ing wrong, or sometimes learning amiss. That a man of this 
temper and position should be for planting two or three members 
of Parliament in the Council of India at. Whitehall is an intima- 
tion of future chances and risks that is not to be overlooked.” 
Alarmists, to be sure, will hardly avoid the regulation references 
to the French Revolution ; they will remind us of the despatch, 
first by the Constituent, then by the Convention, of a couple of 
representatives and commissaries to each of the armies to keep 
the generals up to the mark, as well as a pair or more to keep the 
judges straight upon the criminal bench. Apart from this conse- 
crated historic parallel, there are those who would make a present 
to Mr. MacDonald of a rival suggestion of exactly opposite tenour, 
namely, that instead of putting two members of Parliament on 
the Council here, everybody appointed by the Secretary of State 
to the Governor-General’s Executive Council at Cz:cutta should 
44 The Awakening of India. By J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.1°. 1910. P. 261. 
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by way of probation undergo two years of hard labour in the 
House of Commons. 

If choice were unhappily inexorable between the two, we had 
better take the latter. The Council of India was founded, apart 
from a supreme voice in certain questions and occasions of finance, 
to be a consultative and advisory body for the Secretary of State. 
This Minister is himself a member of one of the two Houses, and 
he is a politician with a seat in the Cabinet. What use either to 
him or his colleagues in the Council would be two or three consul- 
tative and advisory politicians sent, I do not know precisely how, 
from the House of Commons? What could they tell him that it 
is not the concern of himself and his Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary to know without them? If these two or three assessors are 
to go beyond advice and consultation, and take part in executive 
power and responsibility, what becomes of the sound doctrine 
sufficiently well expressed in one of Mill’s parliamentary 
speeches? ‘ When a popular body knows what it is fit for, and 
what it is unfit for, it will more and more understand that it is not 
its business to administer, but that it is its business to see that 
it is done by proper persons, and to keep them to their duties. I 
hope it will be more and more felt that the duty of this House is 
to put the right persons on the Treasury Bench, and when there 
to keep them to their work.’ In this everybody who has either 
thought about such points, or had to do with them, will agree. 
But it will be a mistake if invincible dissent from the par- 
ticular suggestion were to prevent wise readers, official or non- 
official, who try to forecast the future course of Indian affairs, 
from noting Mr. MacDonald’s cogent words that when the 
Crown became responsible for India, the intention was to make 
Parliament supreme in its government, and that Parliament 
should challenge at every point any claims to the contrary.” 
If statesmen in India or here overlook such language as this, 
and all that it means, they are as the courtiers of King Canute. 
How fortunate, if these threatened challenges are delivered by 
men of the calibre, the strong heads, the close industry of Fawcett, 
Bradlaugh, and others in the ’seventies—men to be described, as 
Fawcett was, ‘confining himself to discussing questions upon 
which he could speak with authority, and to enforcing principles 
within the line of practical politics. p14 

While considering the action of democracy at home, we cannot 
shut our eyes to its action in commonwealths over the seas. One 
of the most impressive chapters in Mr. Chirol’s book is that dealing 
with the position of Indians in the Empire.'* There is no excess 


3 Ibid. p. 265. 
™ Leslie Stephen’s Life of Henry Fawcett (1885), ch. viii. 
% Ch. xxiv. 
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in the prominence that he gives to the intensely difficult, if not 
desperate, question of the attitude adopted in British Colonies 
generally towards Asiatic immigrants. His warmth will surprise 
nobody who has seen the anger blazing in the eyes of the most 
accomplished and highly trained of our Indian fellow-subjects— 
as good in every way as the best of men in Whitehall—at the 
thought that if he presented himself in South Africa he would 
there and then be packed off bag and baggage on to his boat again. 
An Indian member said at the recent meeting of the Viceroy’s 
-Council : ‘Indians are hated on account of their very virtues. 
It is because they are sober, thrifty, industrious, more attentive 
to their business than the white men, that their presence in the 
Colonies is considered intolerable.’ ‘No single question of our 
time,’ said Mr. Gokhale on the same occasion, ‘ has evoked more 
bitter feelings throughout India than the continued ill-treatment 
of Indians in South Africa.’ Nota single attempt was made, says 
Mr. Chirol, who was present, by any member of the Government 
to controvert either this statement or ‘ the overwhelming array 
of facts ’ showing the nature and extent of the ill-treatment. The 
whole tone of the debate he describes as ‘ extremely dignified and 
self-restrained, but no Englishman could have listened to it with- 
out a deep sense of humiliation. For the first time in history, 
the Government of India had to sit dumb, whilst judgment was 
pronounced in default against the Imperial Government upon a 
question that has stirred the resentment of every single community 
of the Indian Empire.’ One point in this account of the universal 
resentment has a very direct bearing on the general question sub- 
mitted in this paper. People in India know, says Mr. Chirol, 
that the British Labour Party, while professing great sympathy 
for their political aspirations, yet ‘ has never tried, or if it has tried 
it has signally failed, to exercise the faintest influence in favour 
of Indian claims to fair treatment with its allies in the Colonies, 
where the Labour Party is always the most uncompromising 
advocate of exclusion and oppression, and they know the power 
that the Labour Party wields in all our Colonies.’ 


VI 


All depends upon the common recognition among those who 
have the power of moulding public opinion, and to whom the 
public listen, of the elementary truth that political principles, if 
not ethical standards, are relative to times, seasons, social climate, 
and tradition. Everybody now realises this in judging old history. 
It is the beginning and the end of wisdom in the new history that 
Parliament has its share in helping to make Asia to-day. To 
insist on applying rationalistic general ideas to vast communities 
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living on mysticism, can bring no good to either governors or 
governed. It is hard for rationalism and mysticism to be friends, 
and their interplay is no easy game. Overweening pretensions as 
to the superiority, at every point and in all their aspects, of any 
Western civilisation over every Eastern is fundamental error. If 
we pierce below the varnish of words, we any day uncover strata of 
barbarism in the supreme capitals and centres, whether in Europe 
or in the two great continents of North and South America. The 
Indian student in London, Edinburgh, New York, finds this out, 
and reports it. 

Even those who do not wholly share Mr. Chirol’s interpreta- 
tion of the array of facts that he has marshalled, will recognist a 
serious attempt by a competent hand to induce the public to get 
within the minds of the millions whose political destinies they 
have taken into their hands. Goethe, when at a certain stage in 
culture he turned his thoughts eastward, found China barren and 
India ‘a jumble.’ It is little wonder if the ordinary Englishman 
feels as Goethe felt. The scene is distant, names are not easy to 
distinguish or appropriate, terms are technical, the heart that 
pulses under the brown skin seems impenetrable, a mysterious veil 
hangs over stage, actors, and drama. Then our democracy is very 
busy, and its betters have pursuits that pass for business. Of 
the three great historic faiths—Christianity, Buddhism, Islam— 
Hinduism has resisted two, and in only a small degree accepted 
one. By Westerns it is the least easy of the three to grasp, yet 
even the general reader would find himself instructed, interested, 
and fascinated in such writings as the second series of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, Max Miiller’s Cambridge Lectures,’* and 
some chapters (especially v-viii) in Sir Herbert Risley’s work on 
the Peoples of India, 

Nothing is more striking in Mr. Chirol’s volume than his 
association of political agitation with caste ambitions (p. 77). 
He insists that the spirit of revolt is combined with some 
of the most reactionary conceptions of authority that the 
East has ever produced—an almost unthinkable combination 
of spiritualistic idealism and of gross materialism, of asceticism 
and sensuousness, of overweening arrogance when it identifies 
the human self with the universal self, and of demoralising pessi- 
mism when it preaches that life itself is but a painful illusion. 
Nevertheless, he wisely reminds us, Hinduism—the name for a 
social and religious system—has for more than thirty centuries 
responded to the social and religious aspirations of a considerable 
fraction of the human race, and represents a great and ancient 
civilisation. In his Introduction, Sir Alfred Lyall summarises the 
case to the same effect : ‘ We have the strange spectacle in certain 


16 India, What can it teach us? (1882). 
P2 
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parts of India of a party capable of resorting to methods that are 
both reactionary and revolutionary, of men who offer prayers and 
sacrifices to ferocious divinities and denounce the Government by 
seditious journalism, preaching primitive superstition in the very 
modern form of leading articles. The mixture of religion with 
politics has always produced a highly explosive compound, especi- 
ally in Asia.’ 

The Indian leaders, or some of them, proclaim, on the other 
hand, that their commotion is in no sense due to Brahminical 
reaction, but is a normal movement forward. The foundation of 
Indian society in all its phases, they contend, has been authority, 
and its iron principle, obedience to authority. What did we 
learn, they go on, from English literature? Patriotism, nation- 
ality, freedom—in a word, Emancipation. You suppose that 
ideas like these, everyday commonplaces with you, must be uni- 
versals. They were not always so with you. With you they are 
not so many centuries old. With us they are brand-new, they 
are drawn from your great books, just as Italians drew the Renais- 
sance from the freshly recovered books of Greece and Rome. 
What you call Unrest is not political demoralisation, though it 
produces a whole rash school of resentful iconoclasts just as the 
Italian Renaissance did, or just as the German Reformation had to 
do with Anabaptists and the Peasants’ Revolt. If it is not poli- 
tical demoralisation, still less is it crafty religious reaction using 
the natural dislike of alien rule. Unrest has a spiritual inward- 
ness that you never try to understand, and, whatever else it is, 
do not describe it as Neo-Hinduism or Brahminical reaction. 
It is a strange medley of asceticism, self-restraint, and the 
kind of patriotism that discovers in Indian faiths and letters finer 
and deeper sentiment and expression of sentiment, than all that is 
best in the sentiment of Europe. What is found in the Vedas 
exists nowhere else. The old-fashioned purely orthodox kind of 
community was not, as Mr. Chirol conveys to you, affected by this 
hot blast. On the contrary, they constantly protested against 
the anti-English license of the English-educated community. It 
is not they who instigated unrest, though they may have indirectly 
aided it. They have slowly been converted to the new ideals and 
new effort. English thought is permeating India, and has brought 
about a silent change in Hindu ideas which all the persecution of 
Mohammedan conquerors failed to effect. You have shown your- 
selves less generous than the Moguls and Pathans, though you are a 
more civilised dominant race than they were. Hindus who were 
willing to embrace Islam, and to fall in with the Moslem régime, 
became the equals of the dominant race. With you there has been 
no assimilation. You did not seek it; you repulsed it. ‘The 
Indian mind is now set in a direction of itsown. The reverence for 
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authority is being discarded. In its place has come the duty of 
independent judgment in every sphere of thought : is not that your 
sense of duty, too? Hence disrespect for age, for immemorial 
custom, for political quiescence.”” 

This is the frame of mind with which, in important parts of 
India, we have to deal, and it is just as well, in view of an 
approaching propaganda in this country, that we should at least 
know something about it. Let us remember encouraging facts on 
the other side. We condemn our own system of education in 
India as too literary, as unbalanced, as non-religious, as non-moral. 
That it has done what was intended, nobody dreams of saying. 
That it has led to some results that nobody expected, is painfully 
true. But it is a mistake to regard it as all failure. After 
all, it has given us Indian judges of the highest professional skill 
and of unimpeached probity. It has given us a host of officials of 
no mean order; and some of them have risen high in the service. 
The appointment of two Indian members to the Council of the 
Secretary of State has shown their aptitude for important business 
and responsible deliberation. 

There is no room here for trying to read all the signs in the 
Indian skies. Those who know best and latest believe that, in 
spite of much to discourage, there is more to encourage. With 
candour and patience, in which even political parties do not always 
fail, and that constancy in which the nation never fails, we are 
justified in good hope for the years immediately before us. King 
Edward, in his Proclamation of November 1908, recounted how 
‘ difficulties such as attend all human rule in every age and place 
had risen up from day to day. They have been faced,’ he said, 
‘by the servants of the British Crown with toil and courage and 
patience, with deep counsel and a resolution that has never faltered 
nor shaken. The proclamation of the direct supremacy of the 
Crown sealed the unity of Indian Government and opened a new 
era. The journey was arduous, and the advance may have some- 
times seemed slow, but the incorporation of many strangely diver- 
sified communities under British guidance and control has pro- 
ceeded steadfastly and without pause.’ The same course should 
enable our next descendants, too, to survey the Indian labours of 
the past ‘ with clear gaze and good conscience.’ ‘TI believe,’ said 
Mr. Bright in 1858, ‘that upon this question depends very much, 
for good or for evil, the future of this country of which we are 
citizens and which we all regard and love so much.’ 


Mor ey or B. 


** All this is worked out with some corroborative facts and names in an article 
in the daily Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 24th of September 1910. 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


THE problem of alien immigration into this country is a double 
one, and the difficulties which arise in connexion with one branch 
of it require different treatment from that given to the difficulties 
attaching to the other branch. We have to deal with the immi- 
gration on a large scale of aliens from the East of Europe, almost 
all of whom are poor and accustomed to an extremely low standard 
of living—they are ‘ struggle-for-lifers ’ fighting for subsistence at 
the lowest level ; and we have to deal with individual undesirables 
from all parts of the world, who may or may not be needy, but 
who do not affect the aliens question on its industrial side. 

To understand what the Aliens Act of 1905 was intended to do, 
and why it was passed, we must have some knowledge of the 
history of modern alien immigration in relation to the British 
labour market. The main points which it is necessary to bear in 
mind are concisely stated in the Report of the Royal Commission 
which dealt with the subject in 1902-03 : 


Oppressive measures against the Jews had always been in force in Russia, 
but in the time of Alexander II. their stringency was much relaxed and the 
conditions of Jewish existence altered considerably for the better. Then 
came the assassination of that Sovereign, an event entirely unconnected with 
the Jews, but immediately followed by terrible anti-Semitic outbreaks in 
the southern and south-western provinces of the Empire, and by fresh 
repressive enactments known as the May Laws of 1882. The principal pro- 
vision of these laws was that the Jews, who had hitherto been allowed to 
live anywhere within the fifteen provinces of the Jewish Pale, a territory 
containing 313,608 square miles, were now required to prove that they had 
the right to live on the land prior to 1882. All who were unable to do so 
were driven into the towns. Moreover. the restrictions on the right to live 
outside the limits of the fifteen provinces, which had been relaxed during 
the late Tsar’s reign, were now enforced with extreme severity, and the Jews, 
especially the poorer classes, were expelled wholesale and driven within the 
Pale. 

Some idea of the results of these measures may be gained from the fact 
that within eighteen months after their promulgation the Jewish population 
of the town of Tschernigov rose from 5000 to 20,000 souls. This, of course, 
produced great economic pressure in the towns, a condition which the increase 
of population has since accentuated. It was mainly this forcing of the 
Jews into the towns that led to the exodus to England and America; and 
although the great rush of emigration, which, owing to the riots and active 
persecution, had first partaken of the nature of a general flight, has since 
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subsided, the expulsive influence still prevails. The channels opened by 
the first outrush have since then carried a steady stream of emigrants 
Westward. In consequence of shipping agencies having sprung up, the 
traffic has become organised, and various shipping companies are now com- 
petitors for the business of conveying these emigrants, 


The situation in England was at the same time affected by the 
steadily increased stringency of the United States Immigration 
Laws. These formed a sieve which excluded the grosser material, 
and as no Continental State was open to an enormous influx of 
unsifted aliens, Britain received the flow which could find no 
other outlet. 

The matter had already become so serious in the latter part 
of the ’eighties of the last century that in 1888 a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into it. This Com- 
mittee reported in 1889. Among its conclusions were : 

(1) That the better class of immigrants arrived in transit ; the 
poorest and worst class settled in the country. 

(2) That the distribution of those poor aliens both as regards 
localities and trades was such that the pressure was out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

In their recommendations the Committee expressed the 
following opinion : 

While they see great difficulties in the way of enforcing laws similar to 
those of the United States, and are not prepared to recommend legislation 
at present, they contemplate the possibility of such legislation becoming 
necessary in the future, in view of the crowded condition of our great 
towns, the extreme pressure for existence among the poorer part of the 
yopulation, and the tendency of destitute foreigners to induce still lower 
‘he social and material condition of our own poor. 


What were the conditions prevailing when the Royal Commis- 
sion on Alien Immigration heard evidence in 1902-03? Mr. 
Thomas Hawkey, who was then Examining Officer of the 
Customs, showed that twelve steamers carrying the class of immi- 
grants which has been described arrived weekly in the Thames, 
and the Thames only receives a part of this traffic. Of the immi- 
grants whom Mr. Hawkey examined, 24.8 per cent. were found to 
have no means at all and another 15 per cent. possessed less than 
ten shillings. This evidence was corroborated by an independent 
witness. The effect of the inrush of these helpless and destitute 
persons, many of them unskilled and practically all without 
knowledge of England, may be imagined. One of the sanitary 
inspectors of the Bethnal Green Borough Council wrote to the 
Secretary of the Immigration Reform Association in 1904 : 


During the past two years, to my personal knowledge, the prices paid 
for work have been reduced by quite 50 per cent., and there is no doubt 
that the immigration of these aliens has had the effect of reducing the 
The tailoring business, boot machining, and cabinet making are 


wages. 
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the worst examples of the work which is so very badly paid. I have been 
into tailors’ shops and have seen young alien women from seventeen to 
twenty years of age working for one shilling a week and somewhere to sleep. 
Their food consists of the ordinary Jewish brown bread, which can be 
bought for 34d. a 4-lb. loaf, and for a luxury these poor girls will get a 
three-farthing Dutch herring. 


With regard to another alien industry an expert witness told 
the Royal Commissioners that 


in one branch of the fur trade the exploiting of the worker reaches, if it 
does not pass, the limits of the possible. The skins are placed in large 
casks or vats, and carefully trodden out by labourers stripped to their shirts, 
which are often fastened over the casks to keep in the heat. As ‘ time is 
money,’ it often happens that these skins have pieces of bone, &c., adhering 
to them, which often cause dangerous wounds of a septic character to the 
barefooted labourers. Wages run from three to eight shillings per week, 
with a working day of twelve to eighteen hours. The workman must eat 
his meals standing in the vat, so as not to let the skins cool down. 


Mr. Herbert Evans, one of H.M. Assistant-Inspectors of Fac- 
tories, described the sweating employers’ ‘dens’ to the Royal 
Commissioners in the following phrases : 

His workshop reeks with foul smells; the atmosphere is loaded with 
human vitiation ; the combustion from burning refuse and the emission of 
sickly fumes by cheap oil lamps and other implements of work and from 
processes of manufacture, together with the absence of natural light, make 
this particular class of work-places a positive danger to the community. 
Here the alien is imprisoned day and night, and kept at work in a semi- 
nude state for starvation allowance. Family and all sleep in same 
room. 


As the immigrants of this class are, with few exceptions, Jews, 
an ingrained habit joins with the compelling force of needs based 
on religious ordinances to draw them to a common centre. Thus 
the ghetto in the East End of London was formed. Chief Super- 
intendent Mulvaney of the H Division told the Royal Commis- 
sioners in 1902 that in six years 107 streets in the Borough of 
Stepney alone had passed wholly into foreign occupation. ‘Mr. 
Edgar Harper, Statistical Officer of the London County Council, 
in his evidence before the Royal Commission, said that ‘ in the 
whole Borough of Stepney forty-seven enumeration districts 
exceed 50 per cent. of overcrowding and sixty-eight exceed 30 per 
cent. but not 50 per cent.’ The late Mr. A. T. Williams, a 
member of the Housing Committee of the London County Council, 
cited the following instances : 

In one small room there were three men, two women, and five children. 
The passage approaching the room was let as a living-room. Each passage 
in the house was let as a living-room. All was most filthy. Filth and 
excrement was all over the landing and in the corners of the rooms. The 


stench arising was awful. That is the first. Now another case. A front 
room, very small, was used as a shop and a bedroom; poultry and soused 
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herrings lying about ; three men and three women in the room, one woman 
lying on the bed half-dressed. You see in that case the food which would 
be hawked about in the day would be in that atmosphere. 


The late Alderman Silver, of the Stepney Borough Council, 
Vice-Chairman of the St. George’s East Board of Guardians, said 
in the course of his evidence : 


To pay the exorbitant rents, it follows that the foreigner who takes the 
house must let out every room to a different family, even to the basement 
and the coal cellars, and in one instance, to my knowledge, to the w.c. 


Similar aggregations of aliens have been formed in industrial 
centres other than London, notably in Manchester and Leeds. 
Among the evils to be dealt with wherever such a population 
gathers is imported disease. A very large number of the aliens 
from Eastern Europe suffer from the form of ophthalmia known 
as trachoma, and favus, a disgusting disorder affecting the scalp, 
is very prevalent among them. Both these diseases are con- 
tagious and are spread by immigrants among the poorer class of 
English people. 

Such facts as those recorded above, and the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, induced the last Unionist Government 
to introduce the abortive Aliens Bill of 1904, and the redrafted 
Bill which became law in 1905. It must be remembered that this 
measure in so far as it dealt with ports of entry for immigrants 
was designed to check the importation of destitute aliens in 
bulk, and afforded no effective means of excluding individual 
undesirables. 

Those who had been most zealous in promoting the Bill could 
well have defended, and would have acclaimed, a stronger 
measure ; but full consideration had to be given to the weight of 
opposition confronting thoroughgoing proposals, and even the 
mild proposals of 1905. A very large section of the public firmly 
pinned their faith to two erroneous beliefs : 

(1) That Britain had always been an open and unconditionally 
free resort for all foreigners without discrimination ; 

(2) that alien immigration always had been and always must 
be beneficial to the country. 

With regard to the first supposition, the Royal Commissioners 
in their Report pointed out that ‘statutes affecting alien im- 
migration were passed in almost every reign since Richard II.,’ 
and that so recently as 1863 ‘the General Repealing Act swept 
them, with few exceptions, off the Statute Book.’ Among the 
exceptions was the Act 6 William IV. c. xi, which provided inter 
alia 
that every Alien who shall, after the commencement of this Act, arrive in 
any Part of the United Kingdom from Foreign Parts, shall immediately 
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after such arrival present and show to the Chief Officer of the Customis at 
the Port of Debarkation, for his Inspection, any Passport which may he 
in his or her Possession, 


the alien being required at the same time to make a specified 
declaration. This enactment had fallen into desuetude, but was 
not repealed till 1905. 

Upon the second supposition the Commissioners pertinently 
remarked : 


That the immigrants in past times made us their debtors cannot be 
controverted. The measure of that indebtedness may be traced in many 
directions. But, some will ask, can the alien immigrant of to-day claim 
to be our creditor because our ancestors incurred a debt to the foreigners 
who sought asylum here? If benefits were received. some repayment at 
least was made. Are, too, the immigrants of to-day the successors of those 
who benefited us? Some may doubt the right of the unskilled labourer of 
Russia and Poland to claim to be repaid for the knowledge brought to us by 
the skilled artisans of France and the Low Countries. : 


Unfortunately the Radical party, without regard to the facts 
at issue, opposed the Aliens Bills of 1904 and 1905 simply because 
they were Unionist measures. The Bill of 1904 was obstructed 
to death in Grand Committee by the then Opposition, led by Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Colonel Seely. The late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said of the 1905 Bill, ‘I only hope that a 
few years hence it will appear that this Bill has been as perfectly 
ineffective as the Prison Goods Bill.” Mr. Asquith declared that 
‘the main part of the cry for the Aliens Bill is only protection in a 
disguised form.’ Mr. John Burns, speaking on the second 
reading of the Bill of 1904, said, ‘It is because this is the only 
civilised country that does not possess this kind of legislation that 
I am proud of being a Briton.’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone described 
the Bill as ‘ an absolute imposture from beginning to end.’ 

It is notorious that the Liberals, on their accession to power, 
acted on the opinion they had expressed and emasculated the 
Aliens Act. They provided by administrative order, in direct 
contravention of the statute, that any destitute alien who chose 
to describe himself as a political refugee should be exempt from 
exclusion, and they increased from twelve to twenty the number 
of steerage aliens whom a vessel may bring to this country without 
becoming an ‘immigrant ship’ within the meaning of the Act, 
and therefore liable to inspection. The consequence of the first 
relaxation was that entry into this country became free to any 
needy ruffian from Eastern Europe who chose to say that he was 
‘ persecuted ’ in his own land, and thus the door was opened wide 
to such persons as those who perpetrated the Tottenham and 
Houndsditch crimes. The result of the second relaxation is that 
aliens desiring to evade the test of medical and other inspection 
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steadily stream into the country unexamined, in batches of a score 
or less. For instance, in the year 1908 ‘ non-immigrant ships ’ 
brought to this country 8726 aliens who escaped inspection solely 
because they arrived in groups of twenty or a smaller number. 
Moreover, in this figure were undoubtedly included many persons 
who had been rejected by the immigration authorities and who, 
having been deported, were assisted by the Continental organisa- 
tions of sympathisers ad hoc to return to England through the 
large loophole formed in the statute. 

It was proved to the Royal Commissioners that the criminal 
and vicious cases among the foreign population in this country 
were wholly out of proportion to the total number of aliens. We 
have the high authority of Sir Robert Anderson for the assertion 
that the great majority of criminals who reach our shores from 
abroad are a needy crew that could be recognised and stopped at 
their port of entry. I am convinced that Sir Robert is right. 
And yet the exclusion of undesirable aliens cannot be secured 
wholly by action at our ports. When careful inquiry was made 
into the subject in connexion with the movement in favour of the 
Aliens Bills it was found that it would not be practicable to subject 
to effective inspection saloon passengers by our short-service lines 
of steamers. For this reason we cannot detect at ports of entry 
the expert burglars and other skilled criminals, amply provided 
with funds, and the exploiters of highly lucrative vice who come 
from more severely policed countries to this land as to a happy 
hunting-ground. These persons can only be dealt with by a 
system of registration for aliens such as has been adopted—e.g. in 
Germany. 

It is obvious that a detailed scheme of registration should not 
be formulated till the Scotland Yard authorities have been con- 
sulted and have expressed their opinion as to the best modus 
operandi. Foreign examples show us that such a system can easily 
be put in operation. It would supply a safeguard urgently needed 
in this country, and when it is applied we ought to weed out alien 
undesirables with a firm hand. No exception should be made in 
the case of Anarchists of the violent section. The suggestion, 
which seems to find favour in some quarters, that we should 
continue to harbour these persons because thereby we purchase 
immunity of a sort, as providers of a safe rendezvous and sanc- 
tuary, seems to me un-English. The tacit bargain is unworthy 
of Britain. 

In addition to a carefully planned system of registration the 
following measures are needed to eradicate the plague of undesir- 
ables : the number of steerage aliens who can be brought in a 
‘non-immigrant ’ ship must be reduced to five—it does not pay 
to bring them in such small batches ; it must be made an offence 
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for an alien who has been rejected by the immigration officials to 
return to this country except under certain conditions ; the order 
which admits a destitute alien on his unsubstantiated assertion 
that he is a political refugee must be withdrawn; the penalty 
incurred by a convicted and expelled alien who returns to this 
country in contravention of the expulsion order must be made 
more severe ; all aliens inspected at ports of entry should be obliged 
to produce any identification papers they possess ; no alien should 
be allowed to keep firearms without a police permit. 

It may be asked why, if we can establish an effective registra- 
tion system, we should not rely wholly on it and cease to maintain 
the machinery of inspection at ports of entry. The answer is that 
that machinery is necessary to sift transmigrants from immi- 
grants ; to secure that the class of immigrants which most needs 
medical examination shall be inspected by the doctor before 
landing ; and to check the importation of destitute aliens in bulk. 
The police in certain districts which much require their super- 
vision would have no time for any other duty, if they were charged 
with adequately attending to the registration and deciding on the 
admissibility of aliens arriving from ports where the barrier of the 
immigration authorities had ceased to exist. 


W. Evans Gorpon. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIMINAL ALIEN 


RECENT events in the East End of London have attracted public 
attention to a peril, which has hitherto been seldom noticed by the 
public. Though the presence in our midst of foreign anarchists 
of a dangerous type is no new thing, it is within comparatively 
recent years that they gained a footing here. At that time I had 
charge of all Secret Service inquiries at Whitehall, and there was 
not much difficulty in getting information about the men and their 
doings. or a considerable period they used this country merely 
as an asylum. Well-known leaders indeed, whom I might name 
if libel actions were abolished, used to make inflammatory 
speeches at their secret meetings in Soho, but they always ended 
by warning their fellow-conspirators that nothing was to be done 
in England to endanger their enjoyment of ‘the hospitality of 
our shores.’ But on occasions—as, for example, when some 
foreign monarch paid a State visit to London—the more excitable 
and reckless among them were liable to get out of hand ; and they 
were then a cause of no little anxiety to the police authorities. 
And at such times exceptional measures had to be adopted to keep 
them in check. To describe the action taken on such occasions 
would be a breach of confidence ; but the experience thus gained 
enables me to say that the task of dealing with men of this type 
is not beset with insuperable difficulties. 

Who and what are they? Some people might sympathise with 
men who. become anarchists as the result of living under a cruel 
despotism ; but many of the worst of these miscreants are outlaws 
from countries as democratic as ourown. It is not that they rebel 
against bad Governments, but that they refuse to be subject to 
any sort of Government. No God and no Government is their 
motto. Their principles and methods have been epigrammatically 
described by a French writer as a claim to the right of living 
without working and killing without fighting. In our treatment 
of them we can ignore the obligations which usually bind us in 
dealing with the subjects or citizens of foreign States. For they 
are world-outlaws, the enemies of mankind. And having regard 
to the dangers caused by their presence here, on account of their 
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criminal propensities and the pestilently evil influence they exer. 
cise, were it not for our belief in a future life we should do well to 
exterminate them like plague-infected vermin. But, though they 
hold our religious beliefs in greater contempt even than our 
laws, we cannot ignore our Christianity by having recourse 
to such drastic methods. And yet on grounds both of interest and 
of duty means should be taken to guard the community against 
being imperilled or contaminated by their presence. 

How, then, can this result be attained? As already intimated, 
we are free to deal with these men in whatever way our own 
interests require, without the least risk of interference from foreign 
Governments. And as they outlaw themselves by their repudia- 
tion of all law, they have no right to the protection of law. To 
speak of criminal anarchists betrays ignorance or confusion of 
thought. Every anarchist is a criminal under the Treason Felony 
Act. For, as we all know, in treason the criminal intention is 
itself the crime, and overt acts are merely the evidence of the 
intention. 

The only question therefore that concerns us is : What measures 
are necessary to prevent foreign anarchists from entering this 
country, and to enable us to expel them if, in spite of our pre- 
cautions, they find a footing here? ‘ Where are they to go?’ it 
may be demanded. That question does not concern us : they must 
settle it for themselves. But, it may be objected, to declare war 
upon them will serve, by exasperating them, to increase the danger 
we wish to guard against. Considerations of this kind are not 
only unworthy, but, in view of the Houndsditch and Stepney 
crimes, they are absurd. Let us rid ourselves of these criminals, 
whatever the cost. And means adequate to this end will have 
the further merit of enabling us to get rid of many alien criminals 
of the ordinary type. 

We shall be told perhaps that not a few of these men are 
harmless, in spite of their evil principles. This may possibly be 
true,-but we cannot afford to give them a fool’s pardon. Evil 
principles, moreover, often do more harm than evil practices. 
A clean-living advocate of immorality will corrupt the thoughtless 
and the ignorant, where an open debauchee would disgust and 
repel them. And so also in other movements. The recent parlia- 
mentary elections gave proof that the active socialists alienate the 
electorate. But a doctrinaire who preaches socialism, whether as 
a Minister of State on a political platform or as a minister of 
religion in a Nonconformist pulpit, makes many converts to that 
pestilently evil propaganda. 

One of my many strange acquaintances in my Secret 
Service days, a friend and ally of Mazzini—a man who, though a 
revolutionist, had no sympathy with anarchism—warned me that 
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it was in this way that anarchism was to be propagated in London. 
And his warning proved true. During my official life anarchism 
here was generally quiescent so far as our own country was con- 
cerned. But I have always felt that the toleration with which 
it was treated by the authorities was not only unfair to other 
Governments, but impolitic and wrong having regard to our own 
interests. And I pressed this upon the British representatives to 
the Anti-Anarchist Convention that met in Rome. But, having 
regard to the fact that I was then consulted by them on the 
subject, I cannot speak upon it now without reserve. One thing, 
however, I would say emphatically and with full knowledge: 
namely, that there is not a shadow of foundation for the insinua- 
tion lately made by certain foreign newspapers that the attitude 
of the authorities here upon the anarchist question was due to 
some sort of implied understanding with the criminals. I have 
told elsewhere how at one time I took measures to keep the London 
Irish Fenians in check in this way, but we had no dealings of any 
kind with the foreign anarchists save by way of repression. 

I return, then, to the question : How are we to get rid of the 
alien anarchists? We may clear the ground at once by acknow- 
ledging that the Aliens Act will not avail for this purpose. Our 
present dangers were not in view when that measure was framed. 
The question of preventing our shores from being made a dump- 
ing-ground for the unfit of other countries is one of very great im- 
portance, but it should be kept apart from the question of allowing 
foreign criminals to settle, or even to land, in England. The 
Aliens Act would suffice for the main purpose it was designed to 
accomplish were it not for the anarchical proclivities of doctrinaire 
Radicalism, which sets itself to thwart the operation of a law that 
is distasteful to it. And no one but an old-fashioned Liberal can 
feel adequately indignant at principles and practices of that kind. 

The question of excluding the unfit is prejudiced by confound- 
ing it with the wholly distinct question whether we should refuse 
an asylum to the persecuted of other lands. The persecutions of 
former times often brought us refugees whose presence was alto- 
gether beneficial. But no one will pretend that we benefit either 
socially or economically by an influx of the Christian victims of 
Moslem persecutions or the Jewish victims of anti-Semitic 
pogroms in Russia to-day. And yet we must not allow our selfish 
interests to quench our practical sympathy with these unfortu- 
nates. But there is a real danger lest in these days, when we are 
ruled by the proletariat, the wilful maladministration of the Aliens 
Act and the increasing difficulty of finding employment for our 
native workers should produce a turbulent agitation for'a new 
Aliens Act that will bar the entry of forcign immigrants of every 
kind. 
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Social and economic questions of this character are very im- 
portant ; but my special subject relates to an evil which is not 
only a grave public danger but a great national scandal. And 
it is with this view that I press the distinction between criminal 
and other immigrants. The destitute are entitled to pity, even 
though we may refuse them a refuge. And victims of religious 
persecution have claims not only on our pity but on our sym- 
pathy. But what can be said for these anarchists? Men of the 
type of the Houndsditch and Stepney murderers are entitled to 
nothing but the stern ‘ Pass away’ of peremptory and autocratic 
authority. 

To formulate a scheme for this purpose is wholly beyond the 
scope of a Review article. But some people will give me credit 
for knowing what I am writing about, when I say that it would be 
easier to deal with the criminal aliens who arrive in a Channel 
steamer than with the paupers who land as steerage passengers 
at other ports. They are well known to the police of their own 
country, and the foreign police forces would supply us with their 
dossiers and in many cases with their photographs and finger- 
prints. 

It will be said perhaps that this would make respectable foreign 
visitors liable to be harried by officious policemen. An objection 
of this kind, though theoretically formidable, is really of no prac- 
tical importance. Precisely similar objections were vehemently 
urged against the drastic ‘ Coercion Act’ under which we live in 
London, and which has made the Metropolis the safest of all the 
great cities of the world. I refer to the Metropolitan Police Code. 
Under one of its provisions, for example, any police-constable who 
finds us waiting in the street at night, for a ‘ taxi’ perhaps or 
for a friend, may suspect us of loitering with some criminal intent, 
and carry us off to the lock-up ; and next day a police magistrate 
may commit us for a month without appeal. But the way this 
operates is that the streets are kept clear of people of the kind 
that would make it unsafe for us to be out after nightfall. And 
so also is it with the Customs regulations. The officers are em- 


powered not only to open every piece of baggage, but to turn out _ 


all its contents; and if these powers were exercised to the letter 
the effect would be intolerable. The proposed scheme for a new 
Aliens Act would need no doubt to be carefully framed and 
judiciously administered, but seeming difficulties could easily be 
met. 

It might possibly be deemed desirable to make all foreign 
visitors liable to the sort of supervision to which English people 
are subjected in Continental countries. But it would certainly 
be undesirable to administer a measure of that kind on Continental 
lines. It would be difficult, for example, to take power to require 
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returns from petty hotels in Soho and lodging-houses in White- 
chapel, save by making all hotel and lodging-house keepers liable 
to supply such information when called upon to do so. So again 
it would be impracticable to frame a scheme that would empower 
the police to demand full personal particulars from the sort of 
alien we want to reach, save by a provision applicable to all 
foreigners. But such a law would be administered by the police 
authorities under Home Office control, and they are entitled to 
be trusted with discretionary powers in such matters. 

In all this I am assuming that the public will demand legis- 
lation of this character to prevent a repetition of the crimes that 
have startled and disgraced the Metropolis. But I confess that 
I do not personally rely on this assumption. If the House of 
Commons had been sitting when the scare caused by the Hounds- 
ditch murders was at its height, some Bill of the kind above in- 
dicated would have been introduced at once. But my experience 
of similar scares leads me to fear that by the time Parliament gets 
to work the recent East End crimes will have passed into history. 
Legislation of this character is not to’ be looked for unless it is 
supported by a strong and well-organised public opinion. For it 
would probably provoke a fierce howl from the more advanced 
doctrinaire Radicals, whose idea of liberty is the right of every 
man to do what he likes. And it would be bitterly épposed by 
the aggressive socialists, who are, I will not say brothers, but near 
cousins to the anarchists. And as the Government have refused 
to administer the existing Aliens Act in the spirit in which it was 
designed and passed, they are not likely to force a more drastic 
measure through Parliament in the teeth of organised opposition. 

But in the circumstances of the moment we might perhaps be 
able to obtain legislation of a kind which would be of very great 
practical value. The Houndsditch murders raised a demand for 
a general arming of the police. Such a demand is both imprac- 
ticable and impolitic. A pistol is a most dangerous weapon to 
handle ; and if every time the officers paraded for duty at their 
stations loaded revolvers were handed to them, to be carried on 
their beats in the ‘ rough and tumble’ of many a street row, and 
then examined and returned to store when they reported off duty, 
the system would possibly lead to more casualties in a single year 
than anarchists would be chargeable with in two. A proposal of 
this kind was discussed in the Secretary of State’s room at White- 
hall during the Fenian scare caused by the Clerkenwell Prison 
explosion of December 1867, when Mr. Gathorne-Hardy author- 
ised the provision of a limited number of revolvers, to be entrusted 
to officers when detailed for special duties. And there could be 
no objection to a proposal of that kind to-day. But the Stepney 
crime gives clear proof that it would have no effect in preventing 
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a repetition of the Houndsditch murders. For in this country 
the police are citizens, and their right to use firearms is governed 
by the same law as that which applies to all other citizens. The 
possession of a revolver, therefore, would serve merely to enable 
an officer to return his assailant’s fire. Our proper course should 
be, not to arm the police, but to disarm the criminals. My 
projet de loi is that carrying a revolver without a magisterial 
licence should be made a criminal offence. And none but the 
criminals themselves would object to such a law. The population 
of the Metropolitan Police District exceeds seven millions, and 
not more than a score of them perhaps (of course I do not reckon 
the anarchists or the burglars) are in the habit of carrying 
revolvers. And if there be a score, most of them are probably 
cranks to whom any competent magistrate would refuse a licence. 

My personal testimony on this subject may possibly have 
weight with some. My work in connexion with the Secret Service 
made me a marked man at various periods, and very specially so 
during the Clerkenwell explosion scare, and again when Sir 
William Harcourt was on the war-path against anarchists and 
Fenians. At such times I was warned of murder plots, to decoy 
me to lonely places at night on the pretence of giving me informa- 
tion. When the first letter of this kind reached me in the winter 
of 1867-68 I did put a revolver in my pocket on setting out to 
meet the writer of it. But, save on that occasion, I never again 
carried a revolver in London. A pistol is useless in the dark, 
except at close quarters ; and at close quarters a life-preserver, or 
a loaded stick, is a much surer weapon. And if I had thought 
otherwise I should not have been aggrieved by having to apply 
to a Bow Street magistrate for a licence. 

Apart from the anarchist scare, a measure such as I propose 
would be of value and importance in the interests of the public. 
It was in their réle of burglars that the anarchists murdered the 
police at Houndsditch ; and the armed burglar has been in evidence 
of late. The humanitarians plead that criminals should have 
credit for their good intentions ; let us credit them also with their 
bad intentions ; and a burglar with a loaded revolver is in intention 
a murderer. Were he to point a loaded revolver at us he would 
be liable to a life sentence ; let him have a life sentence for carry- 
ing it. And I would make it a fixed sentence : not from want of 
confidence in the Judges, but to protect them from the attacks 
made on them by the humanitarians whenever they deal out 
adequate penalties to such criminals. When the Muswell Hill 
burglars received a life sentence, years ago, we heard no more of 
armed burglars until the effects of that case had evaporated ; and 
the influence of a law such as I propose would be permanent. 

The notorious case of ‘ the old shepherd of Dartmoor ’ suggests 
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that in the interests of the judicial bench it may be desirable to 
revive the system of fixing sentences by statute. In that case a 
Cabinet Minister played to the gallery during the parliamentary 
elections by denouncing the sentence passed upon an habitual 
criminal of a hopeless type, a thief by instinct and habit, who 
had passed half his life in prison. The letter which appeared in 
the Times of January the 16th from Sir Alfred Wills—one of the 
most trusted and humane criminal Judges of our time—leaves 
nothing further that need be said upon that case. He tells of 
the man’s long record of crime, of his ‘ incurable mania for theft,’ 
and of philanthropic efforts fruitlessly made to save him. He tells 
of the contented and happy life that the man lived in Dartmoor, 
his love for the sheep entrusted to his care being so great that he 
left the prison with regret on his last discharge. ‘ Was there ever 
acase,’ Sir Alfred asks, ‘ or could a case be well conceived more fit 
for a long period of preventive detention?’ And he adds the further 
questions : ‘ Is it not lamentable that two Cabinet Ministers should 
select such a case for the exercise of a useless and mischievous 
clemency?’ ‘Isit not still more lamentable that . . . the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have proclaimed, not only to an 
ignorant and excited audience, but to every reader of a newspaper 
in which the statement was reported, that the unfortunate David 
Evans had been sentenced to thirteen years’ penal servitude for 
stealing 4s. from a church collecting-box?’ As a matter of fact, 
the sentence was three years—the shortest term allowed by law— 
plus ten years’ detention under the special statute which was 
recently framed with a view to cases of this very kind. 

A reference to this case here is opportune on other grounds 
also, as indicating the futility of expecting any anti-anarchist 
legislation at present, unless clear proof is forthcoming that such 
a measure would be generally popular. No such difficulty, how- 
ever, would arise in regard to the suggested projet de loi about 
revolver licences. But while such an enactment would be of prac- 
tical value, much fuller immunity from the dangers we now 
recognise would be obtained by dealing with the possession, as 
well as with the carrying, of such weapons. Under our existing 
law it is risky for anyone who has criminal antecedents to put a 
pistol in his pocket ; and a burglar does so only when ‘ fulfilling 
a professional engagement.’ Why not require the possessor of a 
revolver to obtain a magisterial licence? As burglars reside only 
in large towns, such a measure need not be made operative 
generally ; but municipalities might be empowered to put it in 
force at their discretion. Where armed burglars are a danger, 
householders would recognise that the protection afforded them 
by such an enactment would amply compensate for any incon- 


venience it would cause. 
Q2 
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But, it may be asked, how would this tend to safety? How 
would the police know what members of the burglar fraternity 
possessed firearms? The public must trust the police in this 
matter. In certain cases police work is done @ la Sherlock 
Holmes. But the best preventive work, of which the public 
know nothing, is accomplished by the methods that enabled the 
Philistines to solve Samson’s riddle. If the possession of a 
revolver without a magisterial licence were made a criminal offence 
armed burglars would be rarer than at present. 

But what chiefly concerns us here is the monstrous fact that 
the police may know that an alien anarchist is living by crime, 
and yet there is no power to seize and expel him. If such men 
are to be allowed to live here at all, it ought to be only in virtue 
of a permis de séjour. ‘The old shepherd of Dartmoor,’ for 
example, on being discharged on licence is bound to report his 
place of residence to the police. And he is liable to arrest if it 
appears to the police that he is getting his livelihood by dishonest 
means. These provisions apply to every licence-holder, whether 
he be a burglar or a bank director. Is it unreasonable to propose 
that similar provisions should be made applicable to alien anar- 
chists if allowed to live*in this country at all? The means of 
livelihood question would be dealt with precisely in the same way 
as similar inquiries respecting our own people are dealt with 
every day in our police courts, and without the least difficulty. 
If a man claims to be living honestly it is —_ easy for him to 
give proof of his statement. 

Provisions of the kind here indicated would not only enable 
us promptly to get rid of undesirable aliens, but they would 
operate, as they do with our own licence-holders, as a powerful 
incentive to live honestly. Moreover, it would soon become 
known throughout Europe that England had ceased to be a happy 
hunting-ground for the criminals of the world. Such it is at 
present. And while in some quarters at home the fact is hailed 
as proof of superior enlightenment on our part, it is generally 
regarded by our neighbours as proof of exceptional stupidity. The 
evils and dangers which are now in evidence appear to have very 
definitely increased of late ; and if they are still allowed to grow 
unhindered, they may soon call for repressive measures of a far 
more drastic character than would now avail to check them. 
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‘COMPULSORY SERVICE’ 


A MINISTERS MANIFESTO 


In the last issue of this Review is an article from the pen of 
Mr. A. 8. Hurd, entitled ‘Compulsory Service : the War Office 
Veto.’ It contains a very full précis of a work published in 
November last with the title Compulsory Service. Mr. Hurd 
thinks very highly of the work and of the conclusions enunciated 
therein; other people, including myself, regard the book as 
decidedly unsatisfactory and disappointing, and we dissent from 
some of the conclusions; so I gladly take advantage of the per- 
mission accorded to me to offer some remarks on the subject. 

The importance of the book is great, and is mainly owing to its 
authorship. Practically, it is the joint production of the Secretary 
of State for War, Mr. Haldane, and of the Inspector-General of 
the Oversea Forces, General Sir Ian Hamilton—a very strong 
collaboration. The former contributes an Introduction of thirty- 
six pages; the latter, in the form of a letter to Mr. Haldane, a 
hundred and six pages on the subject. Mr. Haldane writes of the 
letter as an ‘ unofficial ’ document, but the book cannot be other- 
wise regarded than as a Minister’s official expression of opinion, 
supported by the views of an official expert. Mr. Hurd is utterly 
mistaken in denominating the book the ‘ War Office’ Veto. The 
words ‘ War Office’ imply a combination of the Secretary of 
State and the members of the Army Council; but I happen to 
know that the Army Council has had no more to do with the book 
than I have had, so the designation is wrong, and it is deceptive by 
giving to the book a weight of authority it does not possess. Inas- 
much, however, as in Mr. Haldane we have one of the most power- 
ful War Ministers that have ever held office, and in Sir Ian a 
General Officer deservedly regarded in his own profession as an 
able, experienced soldier of a very high class, the views expressed 
must have great influence with the general public, for whom we 
are told by Mr. Haldane the book is written, and whose know- 
ledge of the subject is decidedly small, even if it exist at all. 
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At the present time there is before the public only one applica- 
tion of compulsory service in which they take any interest; it 
is Compulsory Service for Home Defence. But as the ideas as to 
what Compulsory Service, or its equivalent, Conscription, is, seem 
, to be somewhat hazy and contradictory, I give the definition sup- 

plied in Littré’s Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise, edition 
1868 : 

Appel au service militaire, par voie du tirage au sort, des jeunes gens 
quand ils ont atteint un 4ge déterminé par la loi. Tomber & la conscription, 
avoir un numéro qui fait qu’on est compris dans la levée. Echapper 4 la 
conscription, avoir un numéro qui n’y est pas compris, quand on n’appelle 
pas tous les hommes d’une méme année. 


Thus not universal compulsory service, but universal liability 
to compulsory service, is the principle of conscription. Hence, 
possibly, the vehement denunciations of conscription from the 
National Service League. It is not drastic enough nor sufficiently 
far-reaching for them. 

The origin of the book, Mr. Haldane tells us, is due to the 
“very general interest existing on the question of compulsory 
service in these islands,’ and to the importance of putting before 
the public ‘ materials for forming a judgment on the subject,’ and 
we at once notice a hiatus in the materials. 

Compulsory service is not a matter that affects only the fighting 
forces of a nation : it affects the nation itself in its social, profes- 
sional, commercial, manufacturing, and industrial relations ; and 
when the forthcoming publication of the book was announced hope 
was entertained that we should find these matters dealt with in 
it. But there is nothing about them, so either the omission must 
be due to an oversight, or else the authors do not regard them as 
a necessary part of the materials. Personally, I consider them of 
the very highest importance, as in connexion with them it is that 
the civilian population of this country is mainly concerned. This 
omission is the more strange because Sir Ian, in his most interest- 
ing and instructive book, A Staff Officer’s Scrap Book, touches on 
this very point : 

Fancy if one-fourth, the best fourth, of our adolescent manhood were 
ear-marked for the army, and then, whether they were taken or not, or 
wherever they went or whatever position they attained, were liable for 
service and lived with the sword, so to say, hanging over them! Those who 
imagine that the casual Briton will accept such a system one day before 
he is forced to do so by some terrible catastrophe either know singularly 
little about their fellow-countrymen, or, what is more probable, nothing 
at all about conscription (p. 156, vol. i). 


Sir Ian’s pronounced hostility to compulsory service for Home 
Defence, and his frequent laudations of, and hitherto optimistic 
views as to our Territorial forces, are in such marked contrast to 
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his enthusiastic admiration of the Japanese system of compulsory 
service, that interest in the book for an explanation of the differ- 
ence in the views was aroused. In the Scrap Book are, moreover, 
a few references to our own Army, not always of a complimentary 
character. 

At p. 10 he writes : 

This Japanese Army shows conscription at its best—a comparatively 
small number, picked out from several hundreds of thousands for physical 
fitness and aptitude at certain necessary trades, 


At p. 14, referring to the British Army : 


With our education anti-military and our Army organised on a basis 
of wages we are marching straight in the footsteps of China. 


And at p. 136, dealing with the defence of Anju by a hundred 
Japanese, he writes : 

Out of this heterogeneous crew [the non-military element at Anju] no 
less than thirty were found who claimed to have some idea of using a 
firearm. Thus, in extremity, the potential garrison might be reckoned to 
be 100 rifles of sorts! 

It would be difficult to find a stronger argument in favour of some kind 
of universal training, or to realise more acutely what a falling-off the 
British show in this respect since the days of their famous ancestors who 
fought at Agincourt and Crécy. Out of seventy-five Japanese, men of all 
trades, thirty could handle a rifle. It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of Britishers out’ of a similar mixed crowd would know the 
difference between the butt and the muzzle of a rifle. 


But an extraordinary change has taken place in Sir Ian’s views 
on both conscription and the British Army since he penned those 
lines ; he now condemns the former, he does justice to the latter. 
As I am strongly in favour of compulsory service for Home 
Defence, I must undertake the task of combating some of the 
statements he now makes in depreciation of what he formerly 
regarded as so good—compulsory service. 

Sir Ian has had the advantage of seeing from time to time in 
peace the armies of Prussia, Saxony, Austria, and the United 
States. He says that he has ‘ soldiered ’ with them ; but the word 
is liable to convey the erroneous impression that he has been on 
active service with them—an impossibility, as these aries 
(except that of the United States) have not taken the field since 
Sir Ian entered the service in 1872. With the Japanese he has 
really ‘ soldiered,’ and of the Russians he saw a great deal at the 
same time. In this book he gives the result of compulsory service 
on one other army only, that of Germany, and this I pass on in 
Sir lan’s own words : 

There are facilities for grasping at least the outlines and general drift 


of conscription in the countries where it has prevalence. The book Jena 
or Sedan, written as it is by an officer of high repute among his comrades, 
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renders available to the world at large a convincing picture of the German 
military system with its advantages and drawbacks. Therein the reader 
may study the working of the greatest engine the world has yet seen for 
the manufacture of a particular type of human intellect and body. He 
may watch it turning out sealed-pattern citizens by the hundred thousand; 


backs straightened, chest broadened, clean, obedient, punctual, but, on the. 


other hand, weakened in their individual initiative. 

Yes, conscription is a tremendous leveller. The proud are humbled; 
the poor-spirited are strengthened ; the national idea is fostered ; the inter- 
play of varying ideals is sacrificed. Good or bad, black or white, all are 
chucked indifferently into the mill, and emerge therefrom, no longer black 
or white, but a drab, uniform khaki. 


That Sir Ian should have written the foregoing denunciation 
of the effect of compulsory service on the German Army is little 
short of astounding. In 1904 he tells us that in his opinion the 
‘Japanese Army, battalion for battalion, surpasses any European 
army, excepting only the British Army at its best,’ and we all know 
it was a German oflicer, with German training and German ideas, 
who created it. And yet, while the system produced a splendid 
fighting machine in the East, it produces in the West a human 
machine of a ‘ drab uniform khaki,’ devoid of initiative. If this 
be true, strangely must the forty years’ peace since the Franco- 
German War have affected the German Army. Sir Ian cannot, 
during his busy and distinguished career of active service, have had 
the opportunities I, as a study soldier, have had of learning from 
regimental records and other literary sources the inner working 
of the German Army in 1870-71; and nothing has impressed me 
more than the absence of ‘ dull uniform khaki’ in the regimental 
ranks during that war, and the frequent exercise of individual 
initiative in those ranks. And that Sir Ian should have selected 
Jena oder Sedan as a guide to the real facts is equally surprising. 
On the title page of the book the author tells us how we are to 
regard his production. It is a ‘ Roman ’—1.e. a romance or novel. 
The circulation of the book has been enormous, and in the Preface 
to the editions of 1903 and 1904 the author fully admits the great 
differences of opinion that exist as to its merits; but historical 
novels, combining fact and fiction impossible to be distinguished 
one from the other, are the last authority to be relied on for accu- 
racy. So Sir Ian’s views on the effects of compulsory service must 
be largely discounted. 

I have already alluded to the fact that it is from the high posi- 
ticn of the authors that the book derives so much importance, and 
therefore I must join issue with Sir Ian in his appreciation of 
Mr. Haldane in one respect. He expresses his belief that Mr. 
Haldane, although a Minister, is one of a species hitherto almost 
unknown iu this country, a Minister not influenced by political 
exigencies. Writing to Mr. Haldane, he says: ‘I assume, then, 
confidently ; that you would not exclude from your consideration 
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an unpopular idea merely because of its unpopularity,’ and the 
reason for the faith that is in him is : ‘ Not easily will I forget the 
evening when, in the interests of the discipline of the Army, you 
doubled the powers of commanding officers in a House containing 
agreat Liberal majority.’ But as in our system of party govern- 
ment the ‘ gospel of political expediency,’ as Sir Ian calls it, is 
necessarily a very potent factor, I consulted the files of the 
Times for the record of this grand act of patriotic heroism, and Sir 
Ian’s faith seems to be a real non sequitur. On Clause 4 of the 
Annual Army Act of 1910, in which the proposal was embodied, 
two short debates took place; only some ten members spoke 
(six Ministerialists and four of the Opposition), the support 
and hostility being found on both sides of the House; but the 
clause was passed without a division—possibly the Whips could 
account for the heroism. It is no use giving good wine a bush 
of the imagination. Mr, Haldane, just like every other Minister 
of any party, is bound to take heed to political expediency, and so 
he must do as regards compulsory service for Home Defence. 

And now more directly to this disappointing book ; distinctly 
disappointing to those for whom Mr. Haldane says it is intended, 
and for whom it is to supply ‘ materials for forming a judgment.’ 
The Government has fathered and supplied to us the assumption 
which is to be the basis of land Home Defence : it is, practically, 
that in a war with Germany 70,000 Germans may land on our 
shores ; and the system to be devised must provide a force power- 
ful enough without the smallest doubt to fight, defeat and drive 
back into the sea these 70,000 invaders. 

Mr. Haldane, on pp. 15-24 of the Introduction, gives a very 
detailed and lucid account of the methods employed to enable the 
Committee of Imperial Defence to arrive at the right conclusion 
on the questions with which it has to deal. All the Government 
Departments connected with Imperial Defence are consulted, and 
the best brains available are utilised. The 70,000 maximum is 
the verdict, therefore, of ‘ all the talents.’ It is, consequently, 
somewhat strange to find Mr. Haldane inserting in the Appendix 
to the second edition of Compulsory Service, published last 
month, notes from the pen of Sir Arthur Wilson, the First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty, written in November, and in which Sir 
Arthur expresses his opinion that ‘ an invasion on even the mode- 
rate scale of 70,000 men is practically impossible.’ Distinguished 
and able officer as Sir Arthur is, the public may be excused if they 
decline to accept his individual opinion in preference to the com- 
bined opinion of ‘ all the talents.’ 

But the question with which the general public is concerned 
is not only the possible maximum strength of an invader—be it 
70,000, 69,000, 68,000, 50,000, or aught else. We know that a 
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mere comparative handful of invaders could inflict in a very brief 
space of time enormous damage in the country ; their presence on 
our shores, the fact that they have not been at once driven off, 
would send a demoralising shock from one end of Great Britain to 
the other, upsetting trade, business, and employment ; and in the 
resulting panic would arise the popular overwhelming demand for 
the immediate recall of troops from our Expeditionary Force over- 
sea, engaged themselves, perhaps, at the very moment, in opera- 
tions of ultra-importance to the successful issue of the struggle. 
It is raids on all scales, small as well as large, that we must be 
prepared to meet and deal with. On this matter the only ques- 
tions on which a judgment is to be formed are few and simple : 

(1) Will the Territorial Force meet the requirements? 

(2) Would not a force raised under the conditions of compul- 
sory service be preferable? 

(3) How far does the National Service League system meet the 
requirements? 

The existing system governing our land regular forces is outside 
these questions altogether save as it might be affected by them. 
Personally, I put the third question altogether aside, as I am an 
opponent of the methods advocated by the League and I have 
already been allowed to give my views on them in this Review. 
So in the book I have sought for enlightenment on the first two 
questions only, and real hard digging and delving it has been, espe- 
cially in the almost resuitless search in connexion with the second, 

The difficulty of the task is due to the overloading of the book 
with topics such as ‘ Long Range’ and ‘ Short Range’ armies, 
and others, which are extraneous to two of these three questions, 
and make the book a real medley of subjects. At pp. 111 et seq. 
Sir Ian summarises the contents of the previous sixty-nine pages 
of his share of the book. They are : 

(1) The enlargement of our present type of overseas army. 

(2) Universal military service on the German model. 

(3) Universal military service on a special reserve basis. 

(4) A Home Defence army and Expeditionary Force on the 
German model, but restricted in strength to the present establish- 
ment of the Territorial Force on the one hand ; on the other, to the 
strength of our existing Expeditionary Force of six divisions. 

(5) Compulsory service on a militia basis, as proposed by the 
National Service League. 

For aught I know, the first four matters may have been the 
subject of academic discussions inside the War Office, but I have 
not heard mention of them outside its portals, and Mr. Haldane 
would have done well to excise them from ‘ the materials supplied 
to the public for the formation of a judgment’; the public do not 
care a brass farthing about them; and nowhere in the book does 
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Sir Ian take in hand, not even among the various military policies 
(p. 184) which he says are open to such an Empire as that of Great 
Britain, the policy, the only policy now interesting the general 
public—the Regular Army as it is, and a Compulsory Service 
Army for Home Defence only. 

However, by much patient research I have ferreted out Sir 
Jan’s estimate of the Territorial Force, and, as a reply to my 
Question 1, I give it in his own words (pp. 117 et seq.) : 


The Territorials, it has been said, would be able to fight Continental 
troops after being embodied for six months. That is no doubt the truth, 
but it is a truth carrying with it to the uninstructed public the damning 
implication that they would not be prepared to fight before that time. . . 
it may be safely said the statement went too far and not far enough. 
If it means that at the end of six months’ embodiment Territorial troops 
could cherish reasonable hopes of defeating first-line Continental regfilar 
troops in the open field, on even terms, rifle for rifle, gun for gun, why, then 
it goes too far. Then if it is to be held to imply that Territorial troops 
are so wanting in soldierly qualities and training that they could not be 
used to fight Continental troops to-morrow, then it is at least equally mis- 
leading. I can name you brigades of Territorials ready and available to 
be entrained and sent off at a few hours’ notice. Taking with them three 
days’ rations and three hundred rounds, they would fight anyone you like 
to name at daybreak to-morrow morning, this being 3 p.m. They would 
conduct themselves with more zeal than skill. They would suffer heavy 
losses. Proportionately the enemy’s losses would be slight. If defeated, 
they would go absolutely to pieces for a time. Still, were they respectably 
handled, and were they in a superiority of say three to one, they would fight 
well enough to give the best of enemies a bellyful. 

Every day would make a difference. At the end of a month’s embodi- 
mens it would be a different story. At the end of six months’ embodiment 
it would be a very different story. By that time, in my opinion, a 25 per 
cent. superiority in numbers ought to give them a fair fighting chance, 
and a superiority of half as many again ought to give them a good chance 
of victory, especially as we must always bear in mind that after six months’ 
war a Continental army would not consist so much of first-line troops as 
of reserves. In such case our Territorials should be almost, if not quite, 
their equals. 


How Sir Ian can have allowed himself to propound the idea 
that in any conceivable case an invading force with such a mag- 
nificent, splendid prize to gain for their country, and with every- 
thing to lose if it be not gained, would not be the very pick of the 
hostile first line, is a real puzzle. To my mind the idea pro- 
pounded is utterly untenable. Then we read (p. 119) : 


In the foregoing estimates I am assuming existing conditions. On the 
one hand, I do not allow for any further improvement which may, nay 
must, take place in the Territorial Force; on the other, I assume that, even 
although our full six Divisions have quitted the country, there remain (as 
there must remain) some thousands of odds and ends of Regulars to give 
here and there some guidance, example, point, and coherence to the ranks 
of the Territorial Divisions. A few battalions of Guards [whence do these 
come ?], some batteries of Horse Artillery [whence these?], and some 
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battalions of Special Reserve would also be available to lend a hand under 
any conditions I can conceive. 


I have italicised a few of the words which seem to indicate real 
militant feebleness in our voluntary protectors. 

Later on (p. 121) another startling assertion : 

War is essentially the triumph, not of a chassepot over a needle gun, 
not of a line of men entrenched behind wire entanglements and fire-swept 
zones over men exposing themselves in the open, but of one will over another 
weaker will. Are we then to leave our voluntary spirit, a spirit dead or 
dying upon the Continent, entirely out of the count? Are we to imagine 
young men whose elders, safe from service themselves, have passed a law 
compelling them to serve willy-nilly—are we to imagine them animated by 
the same moral force as young men who have joined the colours from sheer 
love of them ? 


If this is not a real rhetorical flourish, what isit? And now one 
last quotation (p. 131) : 

Schemes based entirely on material considerations may endure for a 
while in peace. But war searches the inmost part and the uttermost corner. 
It is on moral forces we must stand or fall in battle, and I ask you to 
consider whether these are most likely to be found living and active among 
volunteers or among conscripts. 


I ask whether, fighting alike in both cases for their own hearths 
and homes, is it conceivable that there would be the very slightest 
difference between them? 

We have in the foregoing extracts the estimate formed of the 
Territorial Forces for Home Defence by their strongest supporter, 
Sir Ian ; and as, be it remembered, no officer on the active list can, 
without special permission, put discussions on Service matters 
before the public—further, since, Mr. Haldane at p. 42 commends 
Sir Ian’s letter ‘to the study of all interested in the question of 
National Defence ’—it is fair to assume that in this estimate 
Mr. Haldane concurs. It cannot, surely, be pretended that in Sir 
Ian’s estimate of the active service value of the Territorials is any- 
thing sufficient to ensure that, to use the hackneyed expression, 
“we may sleep safely in our beds’; on the contrary, it furnishes 
us with serious grounds for dissatisfaction and alarm. And from 
the book there is the ominous omission of any reference to those 
two vital questions—efficiency of not only the officers but the non- 
commissioned officers, and the discipline. No one knows better 
than Sir Ian that the less highly trained and the more raw are the 
rank and file of any force the higher must be the efficiency of their 
immediate leaders, and the greater the need for deserved confidence 
in them ; but on these points there is no vestige of an assurance. 
That, to use Sir Ian’s words, ‘ some guidance, example, point and 
cohesion to the ranks of the Territorial divisions’ will be needed 
is obvious, and probably is obvious to the Territorials themselves ; 
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but the time for giving this is apparently to be after the outbreak 
of the war ; and the private soldiers are not to look to their natural 
leaders to make good the deficiencies in these ‘ necessaries’ of 
war, but to the ‘odds and ends of regular troops’ that may be 
among them. How strange! 

And now to the second of the three questions—a compulsory 
service army for Home Defence. With this the book nowhere 
deals, yet it is one of the pressing questions before the general 
public. In Sir Ian’s third policy (p. 136) he enumerates a ‘ Home- 
defence militia raised on a national compulsory basis,’ and he 
writes of them as a ‘monstrous agglomeration of half-baked 
conscript militiamen ’ ; and he adds : 

Hannibal, with 20,000 professional soldiers, went near to destroying the 
Republic of Rome, which had some seven or eight hundred thousand men 
available for its conscript Militia. He sat down umong those Militia 
conscripts and lived for a long time happily and well, as it might be at 
Birmingham, snug as a snail in a hive full of honey. 


Yes, and it is just because those who think with me believe that, 
if we put our trust in the Territorials, we shall find that the honey 
at Birmingham and elsewhere is being devoured by snails in the 
form of 70,000 picked German soldiers, that we advocate the 
adoption of a system of Home Defence, on the soundness of which 
absolute reliance can be justly placed. 

We put aside as absolutely childish the idea of creating all at 
once for Home Defence anything deserving the name of an ‘ army.’ 
We ask for its creation by degrees, by recurrent contributions of 
young men from all the social strata, high and low, in the country. 
The gathering in these contingents will tap so many sources of 
supply hitherto contributing few or no men at all to national 
defence, that its possible effect on recruiting for the Regular Army 
need not disturb us. We ask that these contingents shall be 
retained with the colours long enough to become professional disci- 
plined soldiers, reliable for the defence of their and our hearths 
and homes, and that they be not released while in the stage of 
‘half-baked conscript militiamen,’ or of half-baked Territorials 
either ; that there shall be well-paid permanent cadres of officers 
and non-commissioned officers for the training of the contingents. 
From the contingents themselves it is certain that this supply of 
officers and non-commissioned officers will by degrees to a large 
extent come, for to the fairly educated men from the social strata 
lower than those which supply the professional officer of the 
Regular Army to-day the door to a commission must be thrown wide 
open ; and they will,as leaders in Home Defence, do justice to their 
positions and be proud of them. The result of the process of 
formation may give us defenders fewer in number than the Terri- 
torial Force, but they will be defenders not only in name but in 
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deed, and they will be a force that a General can rely on to moye 
and manceuvre in this difficult country, as well as to die, if need 
be, on the field of battle. Rome was not built in a day ; our land 
Home Defence cannot be built up in a day. 

To work out all the details as to the what, how, when, and 
where, the strength of the contingents, the right distribution of the 
demands over the country, all this requires much thought and 
labour, and the War Office could supply both. As to the expense, 
it is only necessary to say that, while the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers must have a real living wage, the pay of the 
rank and file would be much below that of our oversea army troops; 
but, whatever be the expense to the country, it would be regarded 
not as an always secure premium on a personal life insurance, but 
as @ premium on the insurance of the national life, and equally 
secure, and therefore it would be readily and willingly paid. In 
the pages of the book peeps out at times the stock suggestion that 
security at home may tend to diminish the spirit of what at p. 38 
Mr. Haldane calls 
our inherited tradition that the real foundation of our system of defence, 
at home and abroad, must always be the capacity of promptly assuming 
the offensive and of launching a counter-attack at the points where the 
enemy is vulnerable. It was not by dwelling on the idea of passive defence 
that our forefathers made our country what it is to-day. 


Sir Ian tells us (p. 50) in a similar tone that : ‘ Conscription is a 
weapon that cannot be lightly used,’ and that ‘ its statesmen are 
constantly sacrificing their Imperial ‘ambitions on the altar of 
Home Defence.’ 

This amounts to asserting that the stronger we are for Home 
Defence the less will be our enterprise for expeditions to the rest 
of the world. At the present time we are assured that our navy 
is guarding us in absolute safety. Yet this security does not seem 
to be having a detrimental influence on our oversea work. But 
how does it stand with us in private life as individuals? Occa- 
sionally I leave my small home for four or five days. I do it with 
perfect confidence that during my absence no harm from the out- 
side will endanger those I have left at home. The constabulary 
in the district is efficient, the bars and bolts on windows and doors 
are good and reliable, and my old cur ‘ Jock ’ has a keen ear for the 
tramps that infest our road, and he makes their approach hot indeed. 
But assume that the constabulary is inefficient, the bars and bolts 
out of order, and old ‘ Jock ’ gathered to his fathers: the need for 
remaining at home for its protection would decidedly damp my 
ardour for ‘ oversea’ expeditions. So it is with the nation. 

Finally Sir Ian at p. 145 refers to the possibility of a ‘ third 
line, very little more than a paper affair’ in peace, but based on 
conscription, and which he says is a ‘ great organisation which 
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might, after the outbreak of war, become operative’; and he 
instances the Garde Nationale of France created under the 
‘seemingly dead paper law of 1831,’ which, he says, ‘went 
within an ace of saving France in 1870 by enabling Gambetta 
to call out the nation to fight.’ I think that the law 
which Sir Ian calls the ‘seemingly dead paper law of 
1831’ is the law only partially applied of the 11th of January 
1852, which reorganised the Garde Nationale; and I will add 
to Sir Ian’s remarks the conclusion arrived at by the French 
General Staff as to the actual result of the efforts made to obtain 
and utilise for the same period of the war all the manhood in the 
provinces and outside Paris. At p. 503 of the Revue d’ Histoire, 
No. 105, we read : 

La délégation du Gouvernement de la Défense nationale mit sur pied 
dans les départements environ 400,000 hommes. La Nation répondit done, 
dans un bel élan de patriotisme, & l’appel de ceux qui ne désespérent pas du 
salut de la Patrie. Mais, on ne saurait trop le répéter, l’étude de la Défense 
nationale en province démontrera qu’on n’improvise pas une armée. Au 
début, quand on ne fit partir que les meilleurs éléments, on put mobiliser 
des unités composées d’anciens militaires et par suite susceptibles de figurer 
utilement sur un champ de bataille. Mais, quand les besoins toujours 
grandissants forcérent 4 puiser indistinctement dans les dépéts, les troupes 
ainsi formées perdirent beaucoup de leur valeur et l’on peut affirmer que, 
malgré les efforts faits pour activer leur instruction, les derniéres unités 
envoyées sur le théatre de la lutte, étaient composées d’hommes qui surent se 
faire tuer, mais non de soldats. 


The lesson I read from this period of the war is the utter powerless- 
ness of Gambetta, the greatest Dictator of modern times, to make 
good, in any way during war, the deficiencies of preparation in time 
of peace for Home Defence. 

In taking leave of the book, I desire to express my appreciation 
of it as an unintentional revelation of the utter weakness of our 
military Home Defence, and consequently furnishing a very strong 
incentive to the public generally to insist on the adoption of a 
defence both sound and trustworthy. 

Sir Ian, with most creditable candour, has given us his honest 
estimate of the war capacities of the Territorials; while Mr. 
Haldane, with thorough judicial impartiality, in ‘charging the 
jury,’ has included among the ‘ materials for forming a judgment,’ 
this estimate, damnatory as it is to the system in which, as he 
tells us, he believes, and which he upholds. To both these 
distinguished officials the thanks of the public are markedly due. 

If, so be, the Territorial Force desires to ‘ride for a fall,’ it is 
not likely to find a ‘ mount’ more suitable for its purpose than this 
book, Compulsory Service. 

LONSDALE HALE. 
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To say that the English people lack the habit of political intro- 
spection is to risk the enunciation of a truism. Nor will it be 
denied that the symptom is a healthy one. Our political instincts 
have been essentially objective. A specific grievance has mani- 
fested itself and a specific remedy has been applied. So long as 
the ache or pain of the moment has yielded to legislative or 
administrative treatment little regard has been paid as to the 
remoter effects of the remedy prescribed. From time to time an 
accumulation of grievances has called for more radical treatment, 
for more wholesale revision of institutions ; as, for example, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Church and the 
Baronage compelled the assent of John to the Great Charter; 
again, in 1628, when Charles the First conceded the Petition of 
Right ; and, once more, in the ‘ Revolution Settlement’ at the 
close of the seventeenth century. But none of these great con- 
stitutional documents go far, if at all, beyond the immediate 
necessities of the hour. Not one of them approaches, even 
remotely, a Constitutional Code or Instrument. Not infrequently 
the essential point at issue, as discerned by historical commen- 
tators, appears to have been ignored by contemporary statesmen. 
Constitutional jurists tell us, for example, that the cardinal point 
of dispute between the Stuart Sovereigns and their Parliaments 
was the question of the responsibility of Ministers—the relations 
of the Executive to the Legislature. We search in vain through 
the Petition of Right or the Bill of Rights for any allusion to this 
topic. The same is true of the Canada Union Act of 1840. To 
that Act we are constantly referred as the Charter of Colonial 
liberties—the real beginning of ‘ responsible’ Government in the 
Dominions ;—and not inaccurately. The principal of Ministerial 
responsibility was the keynote of Lord Durham’s famous Report 
on which the Aet of 1840 was avowedly founded. 


The responsibility [wrote Lord Durham] of all officers of the Government 
except the Governor and his Secretary should be secured by every means 
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known to the British Constitution. The Governor . . . should be instructed 
that he must carry on his Government by heads of departments in whom 
the United Legislature shall repose confidence; and that he must look for 
no support from home in any contest with the Legislature except on points 
involving strictly imperial interests. 


The principle thus conspicuously formulated by the impetuous 
Pro-Consul was cordially accepted by the Home Ministry. 
‘Your Excellency,’ wrote Lord John Russell to Lord Sydenham, 
the Governor-General of Canada, ‘ must be aware that there is 
no surer way of earning the approbation of the Queen than by 
maintaining the harmony of the Executive with the Legislative 
authorities.” We naturally turn to the Act of 1840 for the 
translation of these principles into legislative enactment; but 
we turn in vain. On this central doctrine of political faith the 
creed is silent. The ‘ Cabinet’ system came before long, but it 
came not as the result of legislation but of administration. 
Lord Elgin was, in 1847, formally instructed from home ‘ to act 
generally on the advice of the Executive Council and to receive 
as members of that body those persons who might be pointed out 
to him as entitled to be so by their possessing the confidence of 
the Assembly.’ In this characteristically British fashion was 
‘Responsible Government ’ established in the oversea Dominions. 
Of the evolution of English political institutions it has been con- 
spicuously true that ‘the kingdom cometh not by observation.’ 

To this rule there have been exceptions. The written Con- 
stitutions of the Commonwealth and Protectorate belong to a 
revolutionary period, and they did not endure. They may be 
regarded, therefore, as exceptions that prove the rule. The con- 
stitutional Instruments which define the Governmental form of 
the great oversea Dominions—though in form merely enactments 
of the Imperial Legislature—belong to another category and may 
possibly foreshadow a new constitutional departure. But of 
these I shall have something to say later on. For the moment it 
must suffice to indicate the exceptions and to call attention to the 
peculiar genius which underlies the history of our constitutional 
evolution. The violent have often attempted to take the consti- 
tutional kingdom by storm, but the method has never yet proved 
itself to be permanently successful ; the genius of silent growth 
has invariably reasserted itself. 

I have ventured to emphasise this well-worn and obvious 
commonplace, partly to point a moral but chiefly in order to 
enforce a contrast. Hitherto we may congratulate ourselves that 
the method has worked well. At the lowest, it will be conceded 
that the advantages have outweighed the disadvantages. For 
this success there have been many reasons, but one stands out 
conspicuously. Amid all our political differences there has been 
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% general agreement upon what Cromwell described as ‘ funda. 
mentals.’ The moment that agreement disappeared—as under 
the Commonwealth—it was found imperatively necessary to have 
recourse to a written, and preferably a rigid, Constitution, 
Without such ‘rigidity’ Cromwell discovered Parliamentary 
government to be unworkable; and ‘rigidity’ was a principle 
which the characteristic English genius of his Parliaments would 
not permit them to accept. Hence the constitutional deadlock 
to which Cromwell reluctantly found a key in the power of the 
sword. ‘There was no longer agreement in the nation upon ‘ fun- 
damentals,’ and without it government could only be maintained 
by irresistible force. 

Are we approaching, have we reached, a similar crisis in our 
history? Have we ceased to enjoy a reasonable amount of agree- 
ment upon ‘fundamentals’? Have the differences which divide 
political parties been accentuated to a degree which threatens the 
success of Parliamentary government and, indeed, of representa- 
tive institutions? He would be a bold man who would venture to 
answer these questions with a blank negative. If they must be 
answered in the affirmative, can it be denied that the case is one 
which demands some political introspection on the part of the 
leaders of public opinion? The defects of our qualities will then 
become uncomfortably conspicuous. The virtues we shall need 
to cultivate will not be those of healthy-minded stolidity, but of 
political imagination and perspective. We must see our institu- 
tions steadily, but we must see them whole. According to Burke, 
the American Colonies were lost largely because Mr. George 
Grenville, despite an admittedly ‘ very serious desire to benefit 
the public,’ ‘did not seem to have his view, at least equally, 
carried to the total circuit of our affairs. He generally considered 
his objects in lights that were rather too detached.’ 

The moment has surely arrived when it is incumbent on all 
serious-minded politicians and publicists to take stock of our con- 
stitutional position as a whole: to carry their view ‘to the total 
circuit of our affairs.” In no other way can the true perspective 
be maintained or recovered. As things are at present an onlooker 
finds it difficult to determine which feature of the situation is the 
more amazing and alarming—the levity of the party leaders or 
the apathy of many of their followers. Between the relative 
importance of legislative proposals there seems to be little or no 
discrimination. A Licensing Bill or a Trade Disputes Bill 
excites not less public interest than a Bill for dissolving the 
legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland or one for 
revising fundamentally the political institutions of the United 
Kingdom. There is no sense of proportion and perspective. 


Parli: 
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For this, one peculiar feature of our Constitution is largely 
responsible. That Constitution does not itself discriminate 
between legislative projects of large and small significance, 
between constitutional laws and ordinary laws. As regards the 
machinery of legislation no distinction is drawn between a Bill 
for the revision of the Constitution and one for the amendment 
of the Employers’ Liability Act. There is perhaps small reason 
for surprise, therefore, that the public at large should regard the 
two legislative projects as on the same plane of significance. 

Ts it safe to permit this confusion to persist? It is obvious 
that we are entering upon an era of constitutional reconstruction ; 
that we are called upon to undertake a serious revision of funda- 
mental institutions. ‘To this task both the great parties are com- 
mitted. The Radicals demand a curtailment of the powers of 
the House of Lords and the modification, if not the dissolution, 
of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Tories are not less deeply committed to fundamental changes in 
the composition of the Second Chamber; to a definition of the 
relations of the two Houses; to the introduction into our con- 
stitutional machinery of a brand-new device, appropriate to 
‘direct’ democracy but not essentially compatible with repre- 
sentative government. Finally, there are not a few among both 
parties who look to some form of federalism as the most hopeful 
solution of our constitutional problem—domestic and Imperial 
alike. It is no part of my immediate purpose to canvass the 
merits of any one of these proposals. The case for and against 
is likely to be argued ad nauseam in the coming months and vears. 
But I deem it of real importance to point out that in hardly any 
other leading country in the world would it be possible to 
transform any one of these projets de loi into a legislative Act by 
the ordinary process of legislation, or without the employment of 
machinery specially devised for this important function. 


It may, under these circumstances, be worth while to éxplain, 
briefly but with precision, the nature of the machinery which at 
present exists in some typical States of the modern world fof 
constitutional revision. Before doing so it is perhaps desirable 
to emphasise two differentiating characteristics of the British 
Constitution. The two features are closely related and in fact 
actually interdependent. The first is, the complete flexibility of 
our Constitution; the second is, the legislative omnipotence of 
Parliament. To describe a Constitution as ‘ flexible ’ is in reality 
only another way of stating that there exists no special machinery 
for its revision or amendment. In other words, the King in 


Parliament is, in a legislative sense, legally omnipotent. That 
R2 
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fundamental doctrine is thus formulated in a classical passage 
in the commentaries of Blackstone : 

The power and jurisdiction of Parliament, says Sir Edward Coke, is go 
transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be confined, either for causes or 
persons, within any bounds. And of this high court, he adds, it may be 
fairly said, ‘Si antiquitatem spectes, est vetustissima; si dignitatem, est 
honoratissima ; si jurisdictionem, est capacissima.’ It hath sovereign and 
uncontrollable authority in the making, confirming, enlarging, restraining, 
abrogating, repeating, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters 
of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, 
maritime, or criminal ; this being the place where that absolute despotic 
power, which must in all governments reside somewhere, is entrusted by the 
constitution of these kingdoms. 


Much of the illuminating work’ of one of Blackstone's most 
brilliant successors in the Vinerian Chair at Oxford is but an 
extended commentary on the same text : 

The principle of Parliamentary sovereignty [writes Professor Dicey] 
means neither more nor less than this, namely, that Parliament has, under 
the English Constitution, the right to make or unmake any law whatever; 


and, further, that no person or body is recognised by the law of England as 
having a right to override or set aside the legislation of Parliament. 


I should feel it necessary to apologise for insisting upon a pro- 
position so elementary, had I not learnt from experience that this 
truth is very imperfectly apprehended even in circles which are 
generally described as educated. And it is of the essence of the 
situation. It is of supreme importance that every elector of the 
United Kingdom should be compelled to realise the fact that in 
respect of constitutional innovation we are in a position of unique 
defencelessness. It is nothing short of a scandal that any body 
of men should presume to pass judgment upon the relative merits 
of Mr. Asquith’s Parliament Bill and the counter-proposals of 
Lord Lansdowne without a grasp of these elementary truths, and 
without 8 realisation of the dangers to which we should be exposed 
by the establishment of a Legislature at once virtually uni- 
cameral and indisputably omnipotent. If the ‘veto’ of the 
Lords is destined to follow the veto of the Crown, the British 
House of Commons will find itself in possession of a power with- 
out parallel among the institutions of the civilised world. It is 
in the hope of bringing home to my fellow-citizens a sense of 
their all but unique position in regard to constitutional revision 
that the following pages are penned. 

I am prepared to be told that the alarms of a mere constitu- 
tional jurist are exaggerated and even hysterical ; that a represen- 
tative Chamber, even if omnipotent, will never transgress the 
limits of its mandate ; that the electors will, in fact if not in law, 
retain their sovereign rights, and that the continuous control of 
? A. V. Dicey : Law of the Constitution. 
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public opinion, formed and stimulated by a vigilant Press, will 
amply suffice to guarantee us against any danger of Parliamentary 

y. Such was not the opinion of so stout a Radical as John 
Stuart Mill : 


A majority in a single assembly, when it has assumed a permanent 
character—when composed of the same persons habitually acting together, 
and always assured of victory in their own House—easily becomes despotic 
and overweening, if released from the necessity of considering whether its 
acts will be concurred in by another constituted authority. The same reason 
which induced the Romans to have two consuls, makes it desirable there 
should be two chambers: that neither of them may be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of undivided power, even for the space of a single year. 


And the lessons of experience are available to reinforce the reason- 
ing of philosophy. The brief period of uni-cameral rule in 
England showed the Commons to be eminently despotic and over- 
weening. Hard experienc, as Professor Firth has lately 
reminded us, 

convinced England of the necessity of a Second Chamber. . . . Even 
Republicans were converted by events to the bi-cameral theory. Henry 
Neville, himself a member of the Long Parliament, declared . . . that if a 
House of Lords did not exist it would be necessary to invent one. ‘Our 
Government imitates the best and most perfect Commonwealths that ever 
were: where the Senate assisted in the making of laws . . . and sometimes 
by their gravity and moderation reduced the people to a calmer state; and 
by their authority and credit stemmed the tide and made the waters quiet, 
giving the people time to come to themselves. And therefore if we had no 
such peerage now upon the old Constitution, yet we should be necessitated 
to make an artificial peerage or Senate instead of it.’ 2 


Such were the reflections induced by the severe teaching of expe- 
rience. Modern jurists, like M. Simon Deploige, deprecate the 
introduction of such a device as the Referendum, or the Con- 
stitutional Initiative, into the English polity, on the specific 
ground that in England ‘the duty of the electors is limited to 
choosing the members while the veto is exercised by higher 
authorities.” It would be interesting to inquire whether M. 
Deploige would be prepared to adhere to this conclusion when 
once he realises that the veto of one of the ‘ higher authorities’ 
has already gone and that the veto of the other is seriously 
threatened. 

But I am concerned with the immediate constitutional issue 
only so far as to enforce my contention as to the peculiar defence- 
lessness of the British polity against the assault of ‘ constitu- 
tional’ innovation. This will be brought into clearer relief by an 
analysis of the machinery devised for the amendment of the Con- 
stitution in other countries. : 

® Plato Redivivus, p. 129, ap. C. H. Firth, House of Lords during the Civil 
War, p. 296. 
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Among European Constitutions the two likest to our own ip 
respect of flevsbilsiy are those of Italy and Spain. Both ay 
written, but neither is rigid. Neither contains any special proyj. 
sion for constitutional, as distinct from ordinary, legislation, It 
is, however, worthy of note that the eminent jurist, M. Bruga, 
‘has affirmed that the fundamental bases of the Italian Constity. 
tion, as established by the plebiscites, are outside the range of 
ordinary Parliamentery action.* Nevertheless, amendments to 
the Statuto have been effected by ordinary legislative process, 
while M. Brusa’s assertion rests on nothing better than admirably 
informed opinion. The earlier experiments of Spain in Constitu- 
tion-making (e.g. those of 1812, 1857, and 1869) contained special 
provisions for constitutional revision. In the latest attempt— 
that of 1876—they are omitted, and we are therefore entitled to 
assume with Mr. Lowell that if the Constitution ‘lasts long 
enough to require amendment the changes will be made by 
ordinary legislative process.’ 

Outside Kurope the most notable exception to the general rule 
of rigidity is to be found in the new Constitution for United South 
Africa. Certain portions of the Act—those which refer to the 
composition and election of the House of Assembly and to the 
equality of the English and Dutch languages—cannot be amended 
or repealed except by a two-thirds majority in a joint sitting of 
the two Chambers. But the general competence of the South 
African Parliament to amend even the Constitution itself is 
asserted in express terms in the instrument. Section 152 
declares : ‘ Parliament may by law repeal or alter any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, provided that no provision thereof for the 
operation of which a definite period of time is prescribed, shall 
during such period be repealed or altered.’ Other written Con- 
stitutions may ignore the point or leave it in obscurity, but I know 
of no other Instrument which deliberately and explicitly confers 
constituent authority upon the ordinary legislature and confides 
the task of constitutional revision, with a few reasonable excep- 
tions, to the ordinary process of legislation. 

Returning to Europe, we find in Germany a somewhat curious 
conflict of principles. The Prussian Constitution, and those of 
the States which have taken Prussia as their model, are in theory 
almost as flexible as the Constitutions of Italy and Spain. 
Article 107 of the Prussian Constitution runs as follows: * The 
Constitution may be altered by ordinary legislative enactment. 
For such alterations a majority vote of each House expressed in 
two successive ballots separated by an interval of twenty-one days 
ts required.’ The italicised words alone differentiate the process 
of constitutional amendment from ordinary legislation. But the 

* Ap. Marquardsen, Handbuch des Offentlichen Rechts. 
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dominating power of the Crown in Prussia is a fact the signifi- 
cance of which, both historically and politically, must not, in this 
connexion, be ignored. It renders the terms of the Instrument 
of relatively small account ; for the Constitution, both in Prussia 
and in the States which, like Saxe-Coburg, have followed her 
example, is regarded as an emanation from the monarchy, a gift 
bestowed upon the people by the prince. The Saxon Constitu- 
tion (of 1831) gave the initiative to the Estates, as did the Nether- 
lands Constitution of 1815, but in many of the German States the 
Constitution is regarded as a compact between prince and people, 
not to be altered without the assent of both parties. Thus, in 
Saxe-Weimar, which, during a period of general reaction 
(1815-1830) afforded a model for the more progressive States in 
the German Confederation, it was provided (1816) that no change 
should be made ‘in the fundamental law of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach and in the Constitution thereby established — 

. without the consent of the Prince and the Estates.’ An 
amendment effected in 1850 tended to blur the distinction between 
‘ordinary’ and ‘fundamental’ laws and to assimilate the 
Weimar practice to that of Prussia, but the assimilation was not 
complete. In the Imperial Cities of Hamburg and Bremen there 
are special provisions for constitutional amendment, as in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. These 
precautions take various forms which it would be tedious to parti- 
cularise. As a rule they insist upon a double deliberation—some- 
times in successive Parliaments, upon a special quorum of 
members, and a special majority. 

The North German Confederation of 1866 ordained that con- 
stitutional amendments must obtain the assent of two-thirds of 
the Bundesrath, and the same principle, though differently 
applied, reappears in the Constitution of the new German Empire 
of 1871. 

.The Article (78) of the Imperial Constitution relating to 
amendments demands some attention. It runs as follows: 

Amendments of the Constitution shall be effected by legislative enact- 
ment. They shall be considered as rejected when fourteen negative votes 
are cast against them in the Bundesrath. The provisions of the Empire 
by which certain rights are secured to particular States of the Union in 
their relation to the whole may be amended only with the consent of the 
States affected. 


The latter clause is obviously one of great significance to the 
smaller States, though there is acute difference of opinion among 
German jurists as to how far the privilege extends. To appre- 
ciate the importance of the former clause it is essential to bear in 
mind the composition of the Bundesrath ard its procedure. Out 
of fifty-eight members Prussia contributes seventeen in her own 
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right and an extra one for Waldeck : Ravaria has six votes ; Saxony 
and Wiirtemberg four each; Bad. 1 and Hesse three; Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and Brunswick two ; and the other fourteen States 
and three Free Cities one apiece. Further, the delegates of each 
State must vote according to the instructions of their respective 
Governments and must vote ‘ solid.’ In fact, the vote is a State 
vote and can be given by a single delegate and subsequently raised 
to the power of one State representation. It will be observed, 
therefore, that any constitutional amendment can be defeated by 
a coalition of the smaller or single-member States, or by concert 
among the middle States, or by Prussia alone. To Prussia the 
Constitution also expressly allows a veto (Articles 5, 37, and 39) 
on all proposed changes which may affect the Army, the Navy, 
or the taxes. 

According to the terms set forth in the Instrument the 
Imperial Constitution would seem to possess a considerable degree 
of rigidity. In practice it has proved to be more flexible than the 
text would suggest. Since 1871 the Constitution has been 
formally amended on ten occasions; but in addition to this, as 
Professor Laband and others have pointed out, a very considerable 
number of substantial modifications have been effected in the 
Constitution by ordinary legislative process and without alteration 
of the text of the Instrument. Whether such procedure is in 
accord with the spirit of the constitution is a point which acutely 
divides the publicists of Germany. That it is a concession to 
those Prussian ideas which tend more and more to dominate the 
Staatsrecht of Imperial Germany is, of course, indisputable. 
How far this influence is exerted beneficently, from the point of 
view of constitutional development, is a point on which a foreign 
observer may well hesitate to express an opinion, even if he has 
formed one. But this at least may safely be said. German 
practice affo .s one more illustration of the increasingly obvious 
fact that a written Constitution is far from being, of necessity, a 
rigid one. 

From the German Empire it is an easy step to France. In 
France ‘ Revision’ can be effected by a comparatively simple 
process. Article 8 of the Constitutional Law on the Organisation 
of the Public Powers (the 25th of February 1875) runs as follows : 


The Chambers shall have the right by separate resolutions, taken in 
each case by an absolute majority of votes, either upon their own initiative 
or upon the request of the President of the Republic, to declare a revision 
of the constitutional laws necessary. 

After each of the two Chambers shall have come to this decision they 
shall meet together in National Assembly to proceed with the revision. 

The Acts affecting revision of the constitutional laws, in whole or in 
part, shall be passed by an absolute majority of the members composing 
the National Assembly. 
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By an amendment of 1879 the seat of the executive and legis- 
lative power was transferredi@om Versailles to Paris; but it was 
at the same time provided that joint sessions of the two Chambers, 
meeting as the ‘ National Assembly ’ for the purpose of revision, 
should continue to take place at Versailles. By a further amend- 
ment of 1884 it was ordained that ‘ the republican form of govern- 
ment shall not be made the subject of a proposed revision,’ and 
that ‘members of families that have reigned in France are in- 
eligible to the presidency of the Republic.’ 

The Organic Law of 1875 was in several respects a notable 
departure from French tradition, more particularly in the com- 
parative flexibility of the Constitution. Hitherto, as President 
Lowell points out, it had been the habit in France ‘to make a 
sharp distinction between the constituent and legislative powers, 
the former being withdrawn to a greater or less extent from the 
control of the Parliament.’ The new Republican Constitution 
still retained some distinction, but revision was rendered rela- 
tively easy. The reason for this innovation is notorious. Both ~ 
parties regarded the settlement of 1875 as provisional. 
Monarchists still looked for a restoration of one of the 
royal Houses ; Republicans hoped to establish the republic on a 
basis far more permanent and effective than any which was avail- 
able or permissible in 1875. Thus each party wished, in order to 
facilitate the realisation of its own ambition, to leave the Consti- 
tution as flexible as might be. By 1884 things had changed ; 
the republic had weathered several storms’; the Prince Imperial 
had fallen in South Africa; the Bourbons were divided among 
themselves, and had alienated much sympathy in France; the 
Republicans, therefore, felt strong enough to insist that the 
republican form of government should be excluded from the com- 
petence alike of the ordinary Legislature and the National 
Assembly. In one sense France may be thought to have drifted 
away from the democratic principles to which, under all her varied 
forms of government, she had paid continuous homage since the 
great eruption of 1789. The doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people, the theory of the ‘ general will,’ seems to find faint reflec- 
tion in the existing Constitution of France. The explanation is 
not far to seek. The principle of direct democracy had suffered 
a rude shock from the sinister use which had recently been made 
of the plebiscite. But behind the ‘organic laws’ there is a 
dominating fact which no mere study of constitutional texts can 
reveal. In the mind of every French Republican, the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man of 1789 is a fundamental presupposition, 
anterior and superior to any and every Constitution. ‘ Sove- 
reignty resides in the nation. No individual or body of indivi- 
duals can exercise authority which does not proceed directly from 
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it.” So ran the third clause of that famous document. The 
seventh proceeds: ‘ Law is the expression of the general will, 
All citizens have the right to participate in its formation, either 
personally or through representatives.’ The plebiscites were, 
therefore, as regards machinery,in complete harmony with French 
tradition and ideas. The fact that they were prostituted to sub- 
serve the ambition of individuals has undoubtedly inspired 
Frenchmen with some suspicion, but they were nevertheless akin 
to the principle of direct, as opposed to representative, democracy 
which has never, since 1789, ceased to fascinate the French mind. 
M. Borgeaud lays special emphasis upon the continued and 
permeating influence of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
‘ Its principles,’ he writes, ‘ permeate French legislation, dominate 
French public life. . . . It is invoked in the courts. It is no 
longer part of the written law of France . . . but it is none 
the less the law of France.’* In any attempt to interpret the 
existing Constitution of France this is a truth which we shall 
ignore at our peril. Its bearing upon the immediate question of 
‘ rigidity ’ and ‘ flexibility ’ is too obvious to require emphasis. 

In Austria, the-existing Constitution, formulated in 1867 and 
amended in 1873, makes special but simple provision for organic 
amendments. 

Modifications in the present fundamental law (December 26, 1867) and 
in the fundamental laws on the general rights of Austrian citizens, on the 
establishment of the Imperial Court, on the judicial power, and on the 
exercise of administrative and executive power, shall be made only by a 
majority of nat less than two-thirds of the members present and with the 
presence of not less than half of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Here, it will be observed, there is no provision for any direct 
sanction on the part of the electorate. Given the necessary 
quorum and the necessary majority, Parliament is sovereign. 

But none of the minor European kingdoms are equally con- 
fiding. As 2 rule, their Constitutions rest upon a deliberate 
compact between prince and people. It is logical, therefore, 
that amendments should require the assent of both parties. To 
this rule exceptions are to be found in Norway and Greece, where 
the king forms no part of the constituent legislature. But the 
Constitution of Norway is peculiarly rigid. The 112th Article 
runs as follows : 

If experience should show that any part of the Constitution of the 


Kingdom of Norway ought to be altered, the proposed amendment shall be 
presented in one of the regular sessions of the Storthing and published in 


* Etablissement et Revision des Constitutions (American translation, pp. 198, 
198). To this comprehensive and brilliant study I wish to acknowledge my 


obligations. 
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the Press. But it is only within the power of the Storthing at one of its 
regular sessions after the next election to decide whether the proposed 
change shall or shall not be made. However, such an amendment shall 
never contravene the principles of this Constitution, but shall only relate 
to such modifications in particular provisions as will not change the spirit 
of this Constitution, and in the alteration two-thirds of the Storthing must 


concur. 


















The words which I have italicised are very remarkable. They 
represent an attempt to establish an Instrument which in essen- 
tials shall be not merely fundamental but unalterable. The 
principle of rigidity. could hardly be carried further. Strictly 
interpreted, it must mean that a fundamental change in the Con- 
stitution can be effected only by revolution. Even for minor 
changes there must be a double deliberation with a General 
Election intervening. The same principle obtains in Sweden : 
double deliberation and an appeal to the electorate. But the 
Swedish Constitution is, in form at any rate, far more respectful 
to the prerogative of the King, who possesses not merely, as in 
Norway, a suspensive, but an absolute veto upon proposed legis- 
lation, whether ordinary or organic. 

Very similar, again, is the procedure in Denmark. If an 
amendment to the Constitution is passed by both Houses, and the 
Crown approves, the Rigsdag must be dissolved and a general 
election held both for the Folkething and for the Landsthing. 
If the newly elected Rigsdag adopts the proposed amendment 
without change, and the King approves, it becomes forthwith 
part of the Constitution. Iceland follows the rule of Denmark. 
In the Netherlands also both Houses must be dissolved, and the 
newly elected States-General must adopt the amendment by @ 
two-thirds majority of the votes cast. In Belgium, as soon as 
the Legislature has declared for revision, both Houses are 1pso 
facto dissolved. In the new Parliament there must in each 
House be a quorum of two-thirds, and no amendment can become 
law unless in each House it is supported by a two-thirds majority. 
Greece, like Norway, sets aside the royal prerogative in cases of 
revision, but, also like Norway, permits no alteration of funda- 
mentals, and allows only the amendment of relatively unimport- 
ant details. 

To push our investigations into the machinery of constitu- 
tional amendment in other European States would yield little 
variety of custom. The general principle which underlies all 
these constitutions is well summarised by M. Borgeaud as 
follows : 







































The Latin and Scandinavian group have . . . accepted from the 
modern theory the principle of consultation of the people. They confide 
the revision of the Constitution to the established authorities, but the 
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final decision is reached only after the complete renewal of the. popular 
Chamber by general elections, or by the temporary substitution of a special 
Assembly invested with full powers in the place of the ordinary Legislature, 


It is time to turn to the New World and examine the devices 
adopted by the democratic communities of the American and 
Australian continents. 

Between the Constitutions hitherto analysed and those to 
which we now proceed, there is a fundamental difference : all the 
former (save that of Germany) are devised for unitary, the latter 
for federal States. _ Whatever be the case with unitary States, 
rigidity is a natural if not a necessary attribute of Federal Govern- 
ment. For federalism implies a covenant between a number of 
independent communities, each possessed within its own sphere 
of sovereign rights. This, according to Mr. Freeman, is the 
essence of federalism, and is a condition of its successful working. 
It is certainly true of the United States of America, of the com- 
ponent States of the Australian Commonwealth, and most con- 
spicuously of all, perhaps, of Switzerland. In each case certain 
powers are by the federated States conferred upon the Federal 
Government, but these powers emanate from the independent 
sovereign communities, and in the latter is vested all the residue 
of powers not specifically assigned to the central body. In 
Canada it is otherwise ; but Canada is a half-hearted federation; 
the constituent bodies are ‘ Provinces’ and not ‘ States,’ and 
enjoy only such powers as are specifically assigned to them by the 
sovereign Federal Government. In Canada, it may be said at 
once, there is no special machinery for constitutional revision ; 
partly for the reason just assigned, but partly also because the 
Constitution of Canada is contained in an ‘ordinary’ statute of 
the Imperial Legislature, which can, theoretically, be repealed 
or amended like any other Act of the British Parliament.> — 

In outward form the American Constitution is extraordinarily 
rigid. Revision may be initiated at the instance either of two- 
thirds of both Houses of the Federal Legislature or of two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures. These amendments are considered 
in the former case by Congress, in the latter by a Convention 
summoned ad hoc, but in neither case do they become law until 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States or by 
the same number of special State Conventions. Only fifteen such 
amendments have, in fact, been actually adopted since the 
Federal Constitution was instituted in 1787—the last being as 
far back as the 30th of March 1870; but we have the high autho- 
rity of President Lowell for saying that even in the Federal 
Government of America there is more flexibility than would 


*. This is also true of the Australian Commonwealth, but the historical circum- 
stances were widely different, 
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appear upon the surface of the written text. In the States it has 
always been, as Mr. Bryce long ago pointed out, ‘ an article of 
faith that no Constitution could be enacted save by the direct vote 
of the citizens.’ This principle has now been embodied almost 
universally in the practical device of the Referendum. Consti- 
tutional amendments must now be submitted to the people by 
means of a Referendum in every State of the Union, except Dela- 
ware.’ Nor have the advocates of ‘direct democracy’ proved 
themselves content with this exercise of power. As a recent 
writer in the Edinburgh Review points out : ‘ An ingenious device 
once hit upon was soon widely extended of including in the frame- 
work of State Constitutions all questions which the members of 
the Legislature could not be trusted to deal with. By extending 
these Constitutions the popular veto was also extended.’* Both 
as regards the Federal and the State Governments the United 
States still stands therefore as a pre-eminent example of 
‘rigidity.’ 

The Commonwealth of Australia is, however, a good second. 
Every proposed amendment of the Constitution must, in the first 
instance, pass both Houses of the Federal Legislature, or, that 
failing, must pass one of the two Houses twice, with an interval 
of not less than three months between the two deliberations. It 
must then be submitted to the electorate by means of a Refer- 
endum, and in order to become law must be approved (i) by a 
majority of votes in the Commonwealth as a whole, and (ii) by 
a majority of votes in a majority of States. The latter provision 
is, of course, a concession to the susceptibilities of the smaller 
and weaker States, as is the law that the representation of no 
State can be altered without its own assent. But for these pro- 
visions there would have been no possibility of inducing the 
smaller States to come into the Federal Union at all. But here, 
as elsewhere, there is a constant tendency to increase the powers 
and functions of the Federal Government at the expense of the 
constituent States. Even as I write, two questions of high 
significance, and both illustrative of this tendency, await the 
sanction of the electorate, after having passed through the Federal 
Legislature. 

* Nevertheless Mr. Bryce, in the new edition recently published of his classical 
work, is able to reaffirm his previous opinion: ‘The process of amending a 
Constitution even in one specific point is a slow one, to which neither the Legis- 
lature, as the proposing authority, nor the people, as the sanctioning authority, 
willingly resort. Hence blemishes remain and are tolerated which a country 


possessing, like England, a sovereign Legislature would correct in the next 
session of Parliament without trouble or delay.’—American Commonwealth, 
ed. 1910, i. 464-5. 

7 The State which has gone farthest in this direction is, according to Mr. 
Bryce, Oklahoma, only admitted to the Union in 1907. It has adopted in the 
extremest form both the Referendum and the Initiative. 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 431, p. 142, cf. also Bryce, ed. 1910, i. 471 seq. 
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It will not escape notice that in the above survey, rough and 
rapid as it has necessarily been, there is one omission so glaring 
that it could not be accidental. Of all the States of the modem 
world, there is none upon which the attention of the student of 
politics has been of late so continuously concentrated as upon the 
Swiss Confederation. From many points of view the constitu- 
tional evolution of Switzerland is of unique interest. Far more 
closely than any other State its cantons recall the direct demo- 
cracies of the ancient world. Its people have had a training in 
the art of self-government such as has not fallen to the lot of any 
other European people, not even to ourselves. The English 
people—for sufficient reasons—have been content to elect their 
rulers ; the Swiss peasant has himself been accustomed from time 
immemorial to bear personal rule in his own commune and his 
own canton. In a word, while England has given to the world 
the model of representative government, the Swiss cantons—or 
many of them—have perpetuated the Greek idea of direct demo- 
cracy. There also, indeed, centralising influences have been at 
work. The federal bond has steadily grown in substantiality in 
successive Constitutions. Down to the establishment of the 
Helvetic Republic, one and indivisible, under the egis of France 
in 1798, the federal tie had been almost imperceptible. It comes 
clearly into view in 1815; it is strengthened in 1848; it becomes 
really effective in the revised Constitution of 1874. But even now 
the transformation from a Statenbund into a Bundes-stat is far 
from complete. Sovereignty still resides in the cantons, and 
within them in the people. Federal laws and federal judgments 
have still to be executed by cantonal officers and cantonal 
machinery. The tendency towards centralisation, though not to 
be disguised, is watched with extreme jealousy, and is tolerated 
only because the multiplication of the functions of the Federal 
Government has been accompanied pari passu by the extension 
of the principle of direct democracy. The people have conferred 
increased powers upon the central authority only on condition 
that their own right to direct participation in affairs has been more 
and more effectively guaranteed. Only the principle of the 
Referendum, in its multiform application, has reconciled the 
Swiss democrats to the gradual circumscription of cantonal 
autonomy. Federalism and democracy have advanced hand in 
hand. 

The working of the Referendum in Switzerland was explained 
with characteristic lucidity in the last number of this Review 
by Mr. Cox.* It may suffice, therefore, to indicate with brevity 


* Vide ‘A Great Democratic Reform,’ by Harold Cox, Nineteenth Century 
and After, January 1911. 
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the part which it plays in the work of constitutional amendment. 
It is important to distinguish in this connexion between the 
several forms of the Referendum and the Initiative as applied in 
Switzerland. Of the Referendum proper there are two: the 
‘facultative’ or ‘optional’ and the ‘ obligatory.” The former 
may be invoked in ordinary legislation, and with it I am not here 
concerned. The latter is compulsory in all cases of revision of the 
Federal Constitution, whether partial or total. Total revision 
must be proposed if a@ resolution in favour of it passes either 
Council (House) of the Federal Assembly, or on a demand made 
by 50,000 duly qualified Swiss voters. The question whether the 
Federal Constitution shall be totally revised must then be sub- 
mitted in general terms to a Referendum. If a majority of those 
voting pronounce in the affirmative, there must be a general 
election of both Councils for the purpose of undertaking the 
revision. Partial revision must be initiated either by a vote of 
both Houses or on the demand of 50,000 voters. In the latter 
ease, the ‘ initiative’ may be either ‘ general’ or ‘ formulated.’ 
If the initiative petition is presented in general terms, and the 
Federal Assembly concurs, the latter drafts an amendment and 
presents it for acceptance or rejection to the people and the 
cantons. If the Legislature does not agree, it must submit 
the question of revision, ‘ Aye’ or ‘ No,’ to the people, and if the 
result of the Referendum is affirmative the Legislature must do 
its best to carry out the popular will, even against its own better 
judgment. 

But in the ‘formulated initiative’ the Swiss democracy 
possesses an even more powerful weapon. Any 50,000 voters may 
not merely demand revision, but may actually draft a specific 
amendment, hurl it at the head of the Legislature, and compel the 
latter, whether it approve or disapprove, to submit the amendment 
unaltered for acceptance or rejection by the people and the 
cantons. If the Federal Assembly disapprove the amendment it 
may submit a counter-project of its own as an alternative to that 
formulated by the petitioners, but more it cannot do to guide or 
control public opinion. In no event can revision, total or partial, 
take place until the new Constitution, or the amendments to the 
old, have been approved by a majority of those voting thereon, and 
also by a majority of the cantons. 

Technically the ‘ popular initiative ’ applies only to constitu- 
tional amendments, but according to some authorities there is an 
increasing disposition to extend the sphere of ‘ constitutional ’ 
legislation, and thus apply the ‘initiative’ to ordinary projets 
de loi. But the tendency has not gone very far. Between 1891 
(when the ‘ initiative ’ was adopted) and 1910 the right was exer- 
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cised only eight times, and of the resulting proposals five were 
rejected on Referendum.*® 

But with this development, whether its significance be large 
or small, I am not immediately concerned. The point to be 
observed is the elaborate machinery devised by the most demo- 
cratic community in Europe for the revision of their constitutional 
arrangements. 

Students of political science are constantly warned that they 
must beware of interpreting the working of Constitutions by ex. 
clusive reference to written texts. I do not ignore the danger, and 
I candidly admit that it is one to which academic commentators 
are peculiarly obnoxious. Written Constitutions may well 
present a delusive appearance of rigidity which a practical know. 
ledge of working conditions may tend to dissipate. forewarned 
is forearmed. Not many people can pretend to an intimate and 
first-hand acquaintance with the practical working of contempo- 
rary institutions. I at least make no such pretence. But cir- 
cumstances have given me certain opportunities which I trust 
I have not entirely neglected. I put forward the main contention 
of this paper, therefore, with full sense of responsibility. In the 
light of working conditions, no less than of the written codes, I 
reiterate my conviction that the British people are, as regards 
constitutional innovations, in a condition of unique defenceless- 
ness. Our legislative machinery, as I have shown, knows no 
distinction between Bills of great and small significance. Pre- 
cisely the same procedure is applied to a Bill for the abolition 
of the House of Lords or the House of Commons and one for the 
abolition of school fees. And the confusion thus engendered 
extends from the legislature to the electorate : it permeates the 
body politic, and profoundly, though unconsciously, affects 
political reflection. I do not, of course, suggest that in public 
discussion all topics are reduced to a common plane of significance, 
but I submit that the absence of legal distinction tends to pervert 
the political perspective. There may be a tendency even in 
countries possessing written Constitutions to blur the distinction, 
as in Switzerland and in the States of the American Union, by 
enlarging the domain of ‘ constitutional ’ legislation ; or, as in the 
German Empire, by enacting constitutional amendments as ordi- 
nary laws. But in both cases the mere fact of distinction compels 
attention. The legislature and the electorate are alike habituated 
to discrimination. No important projet de loi can be formulated 
without raising the question: Does this involve constitutional 
amendment, or may we apply to it the ordinary rules of legislative 
procedure? This in itself is something. It is, of course, much 


1© J. T. Stoddart : Against the Referendum, p. 26. 
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more when, as is the case in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
United States of America, the Australian Commonwealth, and 
the Swiss Confederation, revision cannot be effected without, in 
one form or another, a direct appeal to the electorate. 

Admitting the fact of exceptional defencelessness, what is the 
appropriate remedy? To this vital question it would be ridiculous 
to attempt a comprehensive answer in the closing sentences of 
this article. I may return to it on a future occasion. But one 
point may be thrown out for consideration. Averse as all who 
possess conservative instincts must be to a fundamental change in 
the genius of our Constitution, are we not being driven towards it 
by the stern logic of events? Professor Morgan has lately entered 
a powerful and reasoned protest against the reduction of the 
British Constitution to writing, against the enactment of a code.” 
In many of his arguments every genuine Conservative must 
heartily concur. But, admitting all the dangers and defects of 
written instruments, how long shall we be able to avoid them 
without encountering others which are equally grave and even 
more insistent? 

When the present evils infecting our parliamentary system have grown 
still graver ; when a democratic House, more and more broken up into small 
groups, more and more governed by sectional or interested motives, shall 
have shown itself evidently incompetent to conduct the business of the 
country with honour, efficiency, and safety ; when public opinion has learnt 
more fully the enormous danger to national prosperity, as well as individual 
happiness, of dissociating power from property, and giving the many an 
unlimited right of confiscating by taxation the possessions of the few, some 
great reconstruction of government is sure to be demanded. 


Has the moment foreseen with singular prescience by Mr. Lecky 
in 1894 already arrived? Every one of his anticipations has been 
literally fulfilled : a congeries of log-rolling factions in place of a 
coherent party; confiscatory taxation; partial administration ; 
legislation inspired by malice and envy. And the demand for 
‘some great reconstruction of government?’ Already that is upon 
us, and demanded not by one party, but by both. On the one side 
an omnipotent and unicameral legislature ; on the other a large 
step, under conservative forms, towards direct democracy. I am 
far from denying that we may be compelled, as the only means 
of escape from an intolerable situation, to adopt the Referendum. 
But the question demands, I submit, a vast deal more considera- 
tion than it has received. A party leader, in the midst of an acute 
political crisis, must necessarily act with prompt decision. But 
I am, nevertheless, constrained to inquire whether the Conserva- 
tive party is prepared for the consequential changes which the 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, November 1910. 
VoL. LXIX—No. 408 3 
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Referendum will probably involve? Or whether they have even 
realised them ? 


The introduction of the Referendum into our parliamentary organisa. 
tion will not be merely a slight modification of the Constitution, 
unnoticeable in its effects: it will be the germ of a new departure, or, to 
speak more exactly, the commencement of a complete political revolution, 


The words are those of a distinguished Belgian Jurist—Pro- 
fessor Van Den Heuvel, of Louvain, and he had his own country in 
view. Are they less applicable to ours? Before nailing our 
colours to the mast we ought, I submit, to be perfectly clear as to 
which of the many forms of the Referendum we want; whether 
we are prepared to substitute for our unwritten and flexible Consti- 
tution one which shall be certainly written and probably rigid; 
whether we are ready to supersede representative Government, to 
weaken ministerial cohesion, and to destroy the party system. 
Over the last few tears will be shed. For the rest, I-must not be 
understood to affirm that all these consequences will necessarily 
follow upon any form of Referendum, nor that I should personally 
be unprepared to face them. But I do say that it is politically 
short-sighted to take a large step towards direct democracy with- 
out counting the possible cost. 

But this article is not concerned primarily with the Refe- 
rendum. Its main purpose will have been achieved if, on the eve 
of a new Parliament, which may be pregnant with permanent 
results for the future of our polity, it induces some reflection upon 
an inherent weakness in our Constitution. A fortuitous combina- 
tion of factions threatens an assault upon its fundamentals. Upon 
what constitutional weapons can we rely in its defence? 


J. A. R. Marrior. 
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I love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes : 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That. does affect it.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure. 


Is Mr. Lloyd George at heart a Socialist? Will he ‘ nationalise ’ 
everything except the nation? He was at pains, if 1 remember, 
during the last election to distinguish between the Radicalism that 
is held to spare individual freedom, and the Socialism which 
annuls it. But all this is a matter of degree, and if Radicalism 
or ‘ Liberalism’ takes on the Socialist stock-in-trade the only 
difference will be in the persons who stand behind the counter. 
Socialists may fee! aggrieved, but Socialism will get its way. 
‘We are all Socialists now,’ genially exclaimed Mr. Asquith a 
few years ago, presumably repeating the late Sir William Har- 
court, and referring, maybe, to Liberal methods of social reform. 
We must expect a sterner Socialism from financial edicts, even if 
a year of bumper prosperity retard them. What the foreseeing 
have long discerned in this bilingual coalition will come to pass. 
The Chancellor’s ‘immortal’ eloquence means business, and the 
sort of business meant is beginning to leak out. 

A charming idyll, tempered (it would seem) by Scripture, is 
alleged to have happened in Downing Street between two 
suburban shepherds, piping (not the pipe of peace) to the ‘ black ’ 
sheep that both hope to shear. M. Longuet, an Arcadian 
‘ Socialist-Collectivist ’ of sabotage leanings, a contributor to that 
soul-compelling organ, Humanité, met our Chancellor in his 
official sanctum, and their harmony seems to have been hallowed 
by the august presence of Mr. Masterman. The interview was 
not denied in the columns which first translated the French version 
of it, though elsewhere Mr. George has explained that he would 
like to have seen a draft before publication. It has not been so 
edited, and we may not have the purest milk of the word, though it 
contains internal traces of substantial truth, and may be taken, 
with reservations, as our text; we have the Limehouse and Mile 
End limelights to guide us. By a further interview, how- 
ever, with M. Hedeman, of the Matin, in that Mediterranean 
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retreat whence Mr. George could survey the ‘idle rich,’ one 
of the inferences arguable from the first occasion was cor. 
rected. Mr. George approves of M. Briand’s efforts to stem 
anarchy. But in both encounters we find the Chancellor's regret 
that French channels of influence mistrust or condemn his policy, 
The cheers of the impartial are absent, and he is not a prophet 
beyond his own country. ‘It is, of course, all the fault of ‘re- 
actionary ’ or ‘ Tory ’ newspapers, of the Times, for instance, that 
was once ‘ gallophobe,’ and now reproduces the Downing Street 
idyll, a sweet episode, however print may have heightened it. 
The disapproval has not been confined to French journals ; it was 
audible on the Continent and beyond the seas. The sanction of 
democratic France is still withheld. This can hardly be due to 
our ‘ Conservative’ Press, or to those ‘ vested interests "—among 
which the Cabinet might well be ranked. Rather it may be due 
to sanity. France still upholds an effective Upper Chamber, 
busied of late, curiously enough, in discussing whether an income 
tax should be imposed on the most republican country in the world. 
Italy is at this moment trying to strengthen her own Senate. 
How damping, how unromantic, how unidyllic! Let us return to 
Downing Street and the pan-pipes. 

Did not Mr. George occupy a great office, did not that official 
capacity impress a foreign opinion uninstructed in local details, 
this idyll need not have called for comment. But of itself it isa 
pretty picture. What sylvan simplicity! Tityrus, Corydon, 
and Damoetas—quite a classical trio. Their amenities were fully 
pastoral. They praised each other and looked askance at their 
neighbour’s fields. ‘ Humanity’ was their theme, but men their 
sacrifice. A sort of entente ensued; all the ‘Tory’ mists were 
dispelled, and the Jacobin prospect glittered in the glaring sun- 
shine, while the guardian of our national purse parleyed with the 
gentle Collectivist. The meeting and its purport scarcely befit 
the genius of the spot or the dignity of the Exchequer, and the 
ghosts of past shepherds, like Pitt, must have shuddered at their 
music. But we live in an advertising age, when dignitaries like 
to be in evidence as well as in office. All the past shepherds and 
contemporary critics must naturally be maintainers of selfish 
wealth, bloated capitalists, unsympathetic towards oppressed 
toilers, not idyllic as that favoured, but elusive, shepherd of Dart- 
moor. It is all their fault, there are no other defaulters. Such 
is the fate of most who dare to differ from the Georgics of to-day. 



































? ‘But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return! 





The hungry sheep look up, and are not ted.’ 
Lycidas. 
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Tityrus told Corydon that he would go thorough (agir jusq’au 
bout), and so in the shade they flattered the nymph of budgets, 
Amaryllis. ’ 

Of one thing we may be sure. The most obstinate Liberal, 
even the most thorough-paced democrat, need no longer deceive 
himself. By the queer union of two incongruous minorities—the 
Irish Disunionists and the English Trade Unions—practical 
Socialism is intended—the Socialism that would mete out capital 
punishment to capital, and will pauperise not only individuals, 
but institutions. The means to this end seem unrepresentative 
enough. A very large majority of voters must be overridden owing 
to the breakdown of representation. The ‘ Liberal’ autocracy, 
eager to be extreme and supreme at the same moment, rests on 
mechanical force, and this is nearly as oppressive as if it rested 
on brute force. It has given Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden 
a lever, of which they, rather than Mr. Lloyd George, are the 
patentees. 

Such ‘ idylls’ are dangerous and, like the peace congresses, 
often prelude a war. The concern is vital indeed, and should be 
judged from a national standpoint. The Continent receives Mr. 
George’s utterances as a sort of national expression, but misses 
broad views and fine discrimination. It does not always appre- 
ciate the partisan position—the incidence, for instance, of our 
land texation, the league of our Trade Unions with Socialism, the 
identification of Labour with Labour members, the spurious pact 
with them of a disturbed Ireland abhorring new imposts, and the 
reliance of ‘ Liberalism’ on these antipathies to achieve its aims 
and perpetuate its power unshackled. Just consider the political 
sequence which has blurred the landscape. When Mr. Asquith 
became Premier he appointed Mr. George to his important ‘post. 
An era of new finance opened. Though the actual provisions of 
his budget were tentative, their spirit showed some symptoms 
of taxation by revenge rather than for revenue. A single class 
was clearly to bear the main burden: special interests were 
assailed. No desire was shown to find non-inflammatory 
means of providing for extra fiscal requirements. Certain 
exemptions made for some popularity, but prudence, reticence 
went to the winds, and the scent of plunder encouraged the 
hounds. These impulses were called ‘democratic,’ a Greek 
word, which does not mean the ascendancy of Trade Unionism. 
The Lords, who after all are human, misliked these omens, and 
referred the measure to the nation. Two elections show divided 
appearances, but all along Socialists of every grade, both at home 
and abroad, have exulted. Over-represented Redmondism exulted 
yet more, though the ‘affectionate tooth’ of Government- 
Socialism is not particularly welcome to poor Ireland. And now 
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we are told that some working arrangement between these two 
violent minorities is in progress. Each to gain its separate end 
demands the removal of a common, though common-sense, 
obstacle ; the curb on gluttony is to be removed. ‘ Liberalism,’ 
in the person of the Premier, proposes, for the time being, to 
mummify heredity and present it to the Great British Museum. 
The Unionist alternative, so far, surrenders the wise check on 
‘money’ Bills, but in ‘ Referendum’ it does offer some means 
(though a risky means) of ascertaining the true voice of the 
whole nation, as contrasted with the claims of ‘‘‘ Labour’. 
Socialism.’ Should the Veto Bill go through, the barrier will 
be both kept and cancelled ; for even if the Bill be really provisional, 
a reform ‘by consent’ might possibly mean an Upper Chamber 
packed with miscellaneous extremists. Why? Not to satisfy 
any national demand, but to appease minorities repugnant to each 
other. The Constitution is to be pitched overboard for the salvage 
of ministers who, forgetful that they are servants of the whole 
nation, strive to usurp and prolong their sway. And this is the 
Cabinet conscience! There has been nothing like it since the days 
of Henry the Eighth, who withstood the Pope ecclesiastically, 
because, personally, he craved for a divorce. He was not a Pro- 
testant from conviction, but a polygamist by instinct. And the 
result of these cross-covetings is the same that we, too, may 
anticipate—confiscation, the transference of the spoil to the 
favourites of the spoiler. A modern idyll, indeed. The lamb is 
to lie down inside the lion. The millennium of our Socialist 
saints isat hand. St. George for merry England ! 

Think of the theory. ‘The People’ is to be paramount. No 
party is henceforward to gainsay ‘ the People.’ We have heard this 
before when ‘the People’ meant the Whigs. But who now in 
England is ‘the People’ that it should be deemed the Nation? 
Is the proletariat instructed or independent enough to be thus 
enthroned? Does the phrase mean the body of intelligent crafts- 
men or has it any sort of relation to the really destitute? Outside 
Parliament, ‘ the People’ means really the now socialised Trade 
Unions, who commandeer the votes and bring their pressure to 
bear on the voters. Inside Parliament, it means a dictating 
Cabinet. Our ship is to be wrecked, not at the behest of an 
indignant nation, but at the arbitrary nod of two small groups— 
mutineers who otherwise may depose the ‘Liberal’ crew. The 
boat is to sink in the vortex of two competing eddies. Henry the 
Eighth cannot work his will unless the monasteries be mulcted, 
so let the abbeys* be penalised that the tyrant may abound. 


? Since this was written I notice that Mr. Thorne asserts that the endowments 
of our Public Schools and Universities have been taken from and should be 
restored to the ‘ working’ man. Apart from questions of accuracy the logic of 
this statement would bring us*back to the days of our King Bluebeard. 
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As for Cardinal Wolsey, who had much to do with finance, 
he had at least one advantage at present denied. His was 
a genius that thoroughly understood the Continent. But 
now Europe, our Empire, and America begin to look down on 
us in wonder, well knowing that, should rash counsels carry the 
day and abolish all bounds, the respect and credit which those 
limits involve will equally vanish. Hitherto fixed checks have 
been @ sure safeguard against absolutism. A limited Crown, a 
limited House of Lords, a limited House of Commons, and each 
limit involved its privilege. The Crown is above party—the centre 
of honour and allegiance ; the Peers proved a means of revision and 
appeal; the Lower House represented a franchise, which is 
eminently a privilege. The cry now is ‘ down with privilege ’— 
privilege corresponding to freedom. ‘ Down with it ’—except in 
Downing Street, which would usurp decision, monopolise privi- 
lege, and retain emolument. O foolish King Demos, who hath 
bewitched you? You abdicate even before you are crowned on 
paper (a Parva Charta), while the swains with flattering pipes lull 
you into a sordid vision. 

But the iconoclasts do not really mean ‘ privilege,’ nor can it 
be so contended when Mr. Burns and ‘ Mabon’ sit in the Privy 
Council. Civil equality is achieved. . It is material, physical 
equality, or rather a material deprivation, that is being demanded. 
It is one thing justly to better social conditions—to lighten burdens 
while disseminating ‘duties ’—another to stimulate an incoherent 
demand for transference. The logical result of this temper—the 
‘stand and deliver’ attitude—is anarchy. ‘ Privilege’ is now 
being confused with property. Let us take a large view. Blind 
and detached forces are fast making for ruin. After all, it is not 
the Trade Unions grasping through Socialism at political power, or 
Mr. George, their momentary mouthpiece, that form the root of 
the peril. It is these blind, solvent forces, anti-national, and 
prone, eventually, to destroy each other. Can members of any © 
party survey such a situation without dismay? ‘True statesmen 
would achieve the good and restrain the evil; they would steer— 
that is the virtue of government—they would beat time, not 
spread discord, they would diffuse light and warmth by radiation, 
not by fanning incendiarism. They would not burn down their 
neighbour’s house to roast the Socialist egg. They would -not 
mistake degress for progress, or free booty for freedom. 

Some might suppose from this Downing Street symphony in 
G minor that an influential French section acclaimed it. Nothing 
of the kind : the extreme Socialists do not number one-fifth of their 
Lower Chamber. Mr. Lloyd George in his interview with M. Hede- 
man rightly pointed out that in France there is a peasant proprie- 
tary, but he seems to have misused the argument. A peasant 
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tenantry is the Government's and the Socialist’s desire. Mr. Balfour 
recommends a very different thing—peasant ownership. This ac- 
centuates the drift of the situation. Long ago Aristotle observed 
that peasant proprietors are the surest pledge of stability. What the 
Socialist wants, however, is universal dependence on the State, 
and under that condition independence vanishes; the Govern- 
ment becomes the despot of the day. Some years since a French- 
man assured me that France would never turn Socialist because 
of this very peasant proprietary of hers ; nowhere is property more 
secure, and the same would apply to Denmark. ‘ But,’ he 
added, ‘in your England it may come to pass.’ He was 
right unfortunately, and so much for airy generalisations. 
Anti-Socialists exist in overwhelming numbers, and Mr. 
George must admit that very few of those to whom he appeals 
bear the burdens that are to be swelled. The taxpayer—even 
if he is not considered—should at least be heard and represented 
before he may be crushed on lines plausibly ‘Liberal.’ They 
will be sheerly Socialist lines under a Cabinet system, too, which 
even Socialists mistrust. No wonder, then, that Mr. George wants 
to brush away time-honoured restraints. It is not for Ireland: 
it is for his budgets—composite as his majority. It is for hurried 
and multiple largesse on a bureaucratic foundation, perhaps to be 
exacted in a spirit that would foster neither discipline, good 
feeling, nor independence. 

Many causes contribute to the opportunities within his grasp. 
The want of settled and distributed employment, the undue pro- 
minence of mushroom wealth, the gross ignorance of voters, the 
lethargy of the middle class, the general weariness at professional 
politics, the attractions and restlessness of overgrown towns, the 
speed of communication and desires, the activity of demagogues 
and teachers, the arts of repeated elections, the mere mechanism 
of Parliament, the pliancy of parties, the lack of leadership. All 
these have conspired to produce a mock Government. Is the 
democratic cry consistent with the Liberal position? ‘Govern- 
ment by the People.’ Is Mr. Thorne, then, to be Prime Minister, 







































or Mr. Crooks Chancellor? ‘Through the People!’ Are not 
the ‘Labour’ members trade-union nominees? ‘For the 
People!’ If greed and ignorance grow omnipotent, the day 





It is government by agitation, through 
agitation, for agitators. ‘You can’t remove the land, the 
minerals, or the railroads,’ shouts the agitator. ‘ But how will 
you work them without capital and on income that exhausts 
capital?’ interposes Reason. ‘We denude the capitalist, not 
capital,’ replies our Jacobin, who wants revolution without risk. 
‘ But what capital will be left when the escaping capitalist refuses 
credit, and do not excessive taxes operate, like a war, in dislocating 


of reckoning will come. 
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employment?’ Nay, more, England is already living on, as well 
as depressing, capital, and our Georgian derides and discourages 
thrift in every direction. If you want to tax capital, tax the native 
capital that manufactures cheaply abroad and then returns its 
manufactures duty free to compete with home labour. ‘ Back to 
the land, the land is the people’s! ’ exclaim the Socialists. But 
what will the land become if the present policy continues? It will 
be ‘ back to the land ’ disfigured by unlet buildings and smothered 
in motor dust. ‘ You did not make your inheritance,’ cry those 
who comfortably parade the ‘ grey lives’ of the poor. But, then, 
neither did those who wish to take it away ‘ make’ it, nor those 
who fancy that they will get it. A friendly co-operation differs 
wholly from a forced levy. Set the ‘ have-nots’ against the 
‘haves.’ Institute auto-da-fés of income. Squander and subsi- 
dise. ‘Turn inquisitors, revive a Star-Chamber and let the morn- 
ing and evening stars sing together for joy. St. George for 
merry England! 

What, according to De Tocqueville, was one of the chief causes 
of the French Revolution—the arbitrary nature of Government. 
‘There were no provincial checks of any avail to save the farmer 
from excessive imposts or the labourer from grievous oppression.’ 
It is governments, not classes, that cause revolutions, and but for 
the reorganising hand of Napoleon the great cataclysm would have 
ruined France. Ah! Tityrus, Corydon, and Damostas, these be 
dulcet refrains for the smug shepherds of Downing Street. 

The idyll, as reported, began allegro with Mr. George’s thanks 
for congratulations on the triumph of Liberalism and Labour, duly 
qualified by surprise that, save in the Humanité, so little French 
recognition had greeted ‘ our efforts.’ This must have been due to 
the once gallophobe journals that poisoned the Gallic mind. But 
Mr. George likes to instance exceptions, and quite forgot to 
mention the entente, which will never endure on a basis of sentiment 
alone. From these flights he descended to the slippery ground 
of history. ‘ Have the Democrats of France,’ he is said to have 
exclaimed, ‘forgotten all the Francophil past of my party?’ Of 
what party? Of the Socialist party? It did not exist. Of the 
Liberals? Was Mr. Gladstone (as perhaps misreported) ‘the 
grand old Frenchman!’ in his Egyptian business, did he 
sympathise with the Commune? And earlier, of course, he justly 
impugned the Crimean War. Gladstone was Russophil, Italophil, 
if you like, but all that survives of his Francophilism is Gladstone 
claret. And if we go much further back, though it may be con- 
ceded that the French Revolution was the unconscious parent of 
a Socialism uncongenial to France, the French Revolution itself 
had little socialistic about it. It never contemplated any punish- 
ment of property as such, still less any penalisation or partition of 
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inheritance. After Napoleon had restored the security which could 
alone save France, what did he do concerning the rights of pro- 
perty? He revived the Roman law and regulated the proportions 
of inheritance. Well, then, failing these, could Mr. George, by 
“my party,’ have meant the Whigs, those aristocrat-oligarchs 
who, like the democrat-oligarchs of to-day, sought to engross 
power by patronising ‘popular’ measures of scant popularity? 
He invokes the shade of Fox. He can scarcely have studied Fox’s 
utterances, or have realised the position : ab uno disce omnia. 
Fox’s erratic pro-Jacobinism revered the English Constitution, 
which Mirabeau desired to transplant, and so far from denouncing 
property he defended it. His vague yet violent espousal of the 
Revolutionary cause was based on the ‘right’ of every nation to 
decide its own form of government and his hatred of a war under- 
taken against that ‘principle.’ It amounted to little more than 
our present attitude towards Portugal; and when, in the heat of 
party conflict and under the promptings of his lawless, impetuous 
nature, it did amount to something more, he was not installed in 
office, but engaged in a fatal opposition from which at least thrice 
he strove to escape by a projected coalition with Pitt. These 
were the causes which made Fox, in Mr. George’s alleged words, 
nearly ruin his party while his country was waging a death-grapple 
with France. The sole link between Mr. George’s democracy 
and Fox’s is the assertion of ‘ rights.’ I am not one of those who 
greatly respect Fox : I do not regard his judgment as sound nor 
his enthusiasm as always unselfish. He was not fond of empha- 
sising duties. Fox was a Catiline who made for licence rather than 
liberty, and Catilines and Cleons in all ages tend to have some- 
thing in common. But I must absolve Fox against Mr. George 
by quoting some of his utterances. At no time would Fox have 
countenanced such measures as Mr. George would seem to con- 
template, and when his big bid of the India Bill in 1783 failed of 
effect, though supported by a huge parliamentary majority, he did 
not seriously thwart supply for Pitt, who relied on the Commons 
and not on the then House of Commons. Let us listen to a few of 
Fox’s main pronouncements, not inapplicable to the present 
crisis. On the 9th of February 1790, when Burke, the deifier of 
Parliament, violently assailed him, Fox delivered himself as 
follows :—He denied that his declarations had been Jacobin. He 
proclaimed himself equally the enemy of all absolute forms of 
government, whether an absolute monarchy, an absolute aris- 
tocracy, or an absolute democracy. He was averse to all extremes, 
a friend only of a mixed Government like our own, ‘in which, tf 
the aristocracy, or indeed either of the three branches of the 
Constitution, were destroyed, the good effect of the whole, and 
the happiness derived under it, would in his mind be at an end.’ 
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His tribute of applause had been paid only to those who had 
wrung from oppression the sweets of that liberty which we all 
enjoyed. 


True liberty could only exist amidst the wnion and co-operation of the 
different powers which compassed the legislative and executive governments. 
Never should he lend himself to support any cabal or scheme formed to 
introduce any daagerous innovation into our excellent Constitution, though 
he would not run the risk of declaring that he was an enemy to every 
species of innovation. That Constitution which we all revered owed its 
perfection to innovation ; for however admirable the theory, experience was 
the true test of its order and beauty. 


Thus, Fox on the Constitution. Next, hear him on it in 
connexion with property in the discussion—on a Constitution for 
Canada—in 1793. Both passages, in view of the current rumours 
as to some renewed ‘conference,’ deserve the ministerial atten- 
tion; and the latter goes much further than any moderate would 
care to go, for the essence of real ‘ aristocracy’ in every class 
should surely be the test of tried or commanding excellence. 


Property [Mr. Fox said] was and had ever been held to be the true 
foundation of aristocracy. And when he used the word, he did not mean 
it in the odious sense of ‘ aristocrat’ as it had been lately called: with that 
he had nothing to do. He meant it in its true sense as an indispensably 
necessary part of a mixed Government under a free Constitution. 


He proceeded to sketch out a scheme for a ‘Council,’ as he 
‘wished to put the freedom and stability of the Canadian Consti- 
tution on the strongest basis.’ It was, it is true, to be ‘ elective.’ 


But how elective? Not as the members of the House of Assembly [the 
Lower House] were intended to be, but on another footing. The members of 
the Council should not be eligible to be elected unless they possessed 
qualifications infinitely higher. ... And in like manner the electors of 
the members of Council must possess qualifications also proportionately 
higher than those of the electors to representation in the House of 
Assembly. By these means they would have a real aristocracy chosen by 
persons of property from among persons of the highest property, and who 
would thence necessarily possess that weight, influence, and independency, 
from which alone could be derived a power of guarding against any innova- 
tion that might be made either by the People on the one part or the Crown — 
on the other. 


Fox, therefore, even when speaking of a new country, bears 
witness against our Ministers and Mr. George, whose ‘ post-im- 
pressionist ’ kind of history claims the Whig tribune for ‘ political 
ancestor.” We have now ‘the People on the one part,’ and a 
flabby opinion both as regards meanings and consequences. Per- 
sonally, I think that ‘ the highest property ’ as such is over-repre- 
sented, for the modern plutocrat can stomach pernicious measures 
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with some complacency ; his shoulders are broad, his ambitions 
are social, and in this sense Mr. George’s ‘ Liberal ’-Socialism is 
a luxury that only millionaires and mobs can afford. It is the 
middle-fortunes that require a fuller representation. But the main 
requisite now, I fancy, is a larger representation of enlighten- 
ment, education, experience and distinguished public service : of 
all the character that makes for ‘ light and leading.’ ‘ The past is 
one of the elements of our power.’ 

Mr. George’s text, however, gives rise to further comment. 
He appears to have avoided the Irish question, with all its 
many bodings and bearings. That was discreet in view of Mr. 
Redmond’s compelling fist. But he did touch on the Boer war. 
Was this discreet? Whatever our view of that calamity, Mr. 
George’s utterances at home were not relished while his country- 
men were bleeding abroad, and he has reason to remember an 
undignified exit at Birmingham. ‘ Militarism and Imperialism ’ 
(he is now reported to have urged) ‘are great enemies of human 
progress,’ and yet in the supplementary talk with M. Hedeman he 
seems to have contemplated some ten millions more for the Navy. 
All very right and proper, though it would have been a less expen- 
sive project two years or so ago when clear warnings were disre- 
garded. The patriotic attitude is to be struck. Defence not 
defiance is indeed imperative. But from the prior conversation 
we gather that a vast sum will be demanded for democracy by a 
measure the rough outlines of which have since been published. 
The main object is excellent, but the means appear questionable, 
involving as they do too high a limit for bounty, too little scope 
for discretion, a vague classification of recipients, and a wide 
field for bureaucratic extravagance. I allude to the project of 
universal and compulsory insurance against disease and ‘ invali- 
dity,’ which, it is understood, will be attended by a similar 
insurance against ‘unemployment,’ should the Trade Unions 
consent, for in any event these bodies must be conciliated. 
If this ‘ unemployment’ insurance takes effect, how will ‘ em- 
ployment’ be defined, and are the Trade Unions safe judges of 
effective employment? Will skill and thrift be called on to sup- 
port the casual and the loafer? Will experts like Mr. Loch be 
consulted? Or will pensions for unemployables and premiums 
on idleness be secured in the crude, universal and sentimental 
fashion? And how is the money to be raised? A further 
refrain of this idyll may aid us: ‘Great social transforma- 
tions will take place in England in the course of the next five 
years ’—observe the certainty of continuance—and on being asked 
for some solution of the land-problem we are told that a ‘ smile’ 
was the pregnant answer. In conjunction with the ‘ smile’ may 
be taken the piece of preaching about the Boer war, into which 
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M. Longuet read a Cromwellian mysticism. It sounds more like 
a blend of the Convention and the Conventicle. 


Look you now [he continued half serious], on the day of the Last Judg- 
ment the great Judge will try each one of us on the question. All those 
who voted or acted in order to crush the two little peoples who were defend- 
ing their liberties—well, they will have a nice reckoning. 


If he really said this he outstepped the bounds alike of justice and 
charity. Mr. George seems terribly at ease in Zion. 

When Blicher surveyed London from St. Paul’s he naturally 
exclaimed, ‘ What a city to loot!’ In this respect Mr. George, 
though he prefers ‘ bloom to blood,’ is rather Bliicherian. Severe 
dispossession seems in the air, and one class, as usual, will be the 
scapegoat. Let us grant Mr. George ideals, even if we think them 
undigested and mislike the antipathies that seem to underlie them. 
Let us recognise political courage and a charm, except when it 
appeals to the passions. But surely he works on ignorance by 
impatience. He seems to lack the width of sympathy and the 
length of foresight wisely to achieve even the best of his aims. He 
has little sense of proportion ; he will not think things out ; and he 
riots in petty politics. Ideas do not seem to inspire the ideals. 
He regards the world through tinted glasses, and perhaps his rise 
has been too rapid for his equipment. Year by year we may 
expect huge problems hastily and perfunctorily settled. A weapon 
is being lent him which only stupidity could suffer. If this 
precious ‘ Veto’ Bill passes, the process will be short and sharp. 
If a weighty Upper House be constituted, well and good. But 
that does not seem to be the partisan purpose. And, in any case, 
if ‘money’ Bills are freed from any chamber of audit, the 
‘ guillotine,’ which now beheads debate in the House of Commons, 
will ultimately behead the nation. No check, no consideration—no 
end. The daughters of the horse-leech will ery ‘ More, more!’ 
and more will be given them. Bureaucracy will be reinforced by a 
growing and expensive regiment of employés; each Budget will 
bring fresh revolutions; taxation will never rest; the character 
both of employer and employed will be weakened ; paid member- 
ship will trade on insatiable administrations ; the goose will lay 
its golden eggs elsewhere; little will remain for individual 
effort; the State-octopus will absorb all, till at last Labour 
* Socialism ’ and Corybantic ‘ Liberalism ’ will be left to prey on 
each other. When that arrives anarchy, perhaps invasion, are at 
hand. St. George for Merry England ! 

The distinction between ‘earned’ and ‘unearned’ income 
may, I take it, be pushed to extremes. On the present basis it is 
not, in the rough, unjust, and if by fiscal economy the exemptions 
could be extended and savings could be excepted, it would be juster 
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still. But the present income-tax and the rates and death duties 
leave but a small margin for national emergencies, and they should 
be regarded as exceptional. It would be quite as wrong to over- 
burden the inheritors of some leisure because there are examples 
of luxurious indolence, as to refuse the benefit of reforms to the 
less fortunate because in their ranks also are wastrels. What is 
wanted is the taxation of luxuries for the one, and for the others 
the revision of the Poor Law and Universal Service, which, in every 
direction, is a nobler principle than universal payment. No 
Government should play censor in matters of revenue, least of all 
a Government that confines taxation to property. Yet only last 
year we were told by Mr. Churchill that the new finance would 
concern itself with the nature and origins of property. Such 
logic, if hardly driven, would gradually sap the sole sources of 
revenue that the new finance permits. Morally this is wrong, 
fiscally it is absurd, and the more absurd because accompanied by 
waste. Take into account the excellent work that unrewarded or 
ill-rewarded leisure does for the country, and contrast it with the 
scheme for the payment of members, or with the multiplication 
of salaries needed by Bureaucracy for its pauperising projects. 
The privilege to transmit property is a good and powerful incentive 
to exertion, but the endowment of energy does not suit our 
democrat-dictators. They prefer to distribute forced alms with- 
out examination and without distinction. They like to lavish the 
public money. We can foresee their bias even in the sketch of 
the two plans already before us. It tinges good and bad objects 
alike. To the insurance plan reference has already been made; 
its benefits reach up to the class of small professionals, many 
of whom would resent State-interference, while as yet we are not 
told whether any allowance is to be made to employers for the 
existing insurance against accident. The other, that of paid 
parliamentary membership, is one, to my mind, essentially 
pernicious. It has been the glory of our system that politics 
are not a trade. They will be demoralised by the reverse, 
and who knows whether a new Upper Chamber may not be 
exposed to the same subsidising degradation. Aii along the 
line may be noted a tendency to legislate by wholesale con- 
cession to clamorous groups, to make the State eleemosynary, and 
to weaken that independence and those manly qualities that 
vitalise a nation. And that other tendency will be noted also, of 
displacing labour and creating the very unemployment against 
which we may more and more be commanded to ‘insure.’ But 
it is easy to cast wide nets. Ministers thus ensure wide support, 
except from those who are independent enough (and artisans are 
among them) to dread such doles. If the demagogue be State- 
rewarded at the public expense, will he ever dare to contradict his 


rewarders ? 
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So much for the raid upon income. But if the high death 
duties be raised in addition, the policy will be suicidal. Without 
capital and increasing capital there can be no credit; without 
credit England would fall, and Greater Britain would break away. 
And if this is to be perpetrated it will be worse for the mask of 
Liberalism. Of two evils frank Socialism is less; it executes its 
victims, the other bleeds them more or less slowly to death. Nor 
would it countenance those official salaries which no Minister ever 
dreams of reducing. 

In his City Temple sermon Mr. George, in scathing the ‘ free 
list,’ was careful to exempt all who were income-earners—a more 
hard-working class he did not know, was his kind addition. But 
even so he would, should the blow fall, deal a gross injustice 
to men of moderate fortune who rear large families to be 
good citizens and often work very hard and well just because they 
have not to play to the gallery. That—and its consequences—is 
one side of the picture. Take the other. There are ‘sleeping’ 
or semi-dormant partners in big businesses who draw large in- 
comes for doing very little, for attendances merely formal. There 
are directors of companies, too, whose toil cannot be called over- 
whelming. Such might be exempted as ‘ workers’ while the others 
would be sacrificed, if anything like my anticipation comes to pass. 
More than this. Let him consider whither such a principle would 
lead. Influence can be inherited as well asincome. Fat posts can 
be conferred, sinecures are not wholly extinct, berths in rich busi- 
nesses can be reserved. ‘True, such inheritors ‘ work,’ but their 
labour is mostly routine ; and if brains are to decide exemption 
that touchstone is not always applicable. The force that founded 
the prosperity lies in the past. Would Mr. George’s inquisitions 
comprise these also? Yet it is only a matter of degree. We are 
already passing the positive stage, the superlative will be mon- 
strous. More than one-half of the nation will be called on to 
support the other, individual effort will dwindle, and gratitude 
will be reserved for a soulless ‘ State.’ St. George for merry 
England ! 

One more consideration in relation to justice. Supposing that 
the levy were one day to be made on all inherited incomes above 
one thousand a year, the married man who receives two thousand 
a year with a heavy upkeep will be penalised, the compound house- 
holds of, say, four brothers and sisters, each with eleven hundred, 
will comparatively go free, while those of incomes under a 
thousand would escape altogether. Yet the first instance is 
usually the most responsible and by far the most onerous. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that such developments are for the 
common good, that incidental hardships are inevitable, and that 
it is shabby to separate the methods and their results from the 
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objects. Herod, when he massacred the innocents, might have 
argued that he promoted employment doubly—by precluding the 
babes from growing up, and by hiring his mercenaries to kill them. 
We may be told that the thing will be done, whoever does it. 
Is the Tory-Democrat, then, to sympathise with expropriation and 
compete with Liberal-Socialism in its obeisance to Demos? Such 
@ query could hardly occur were it not that so shrewd and able a 
Conservative as Mr. Sidney Low (in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review) coolly contemplates a tax of ten shillings in the pound on 
all incomes above 1,0001. a year, after implying approval of such 
measures as would merely make the ‘rich’ ‘a little poorer.’ 
He must have meant the millionaires. Such a spoliation would 
ruin the two-thousand-a-yearers with families that security has 
encouraged them to support, it would half-ruin the shops that 
supply and the dependants that rely on them, it would displace 
labour alarmingly, and it might render their homes wellnigh un- 
saleable. Even if such a proposition were put by ‘ Referendum’ 
I cannot believe that the balance of units would endorse it ; it is 
the election-monger, the vote-manipulator that make it even 
possible. 

Should the slightest approach to such deformation be achieved, 
should a genuine Upper House be either denied us or crippled 
against extortions, there can (apart from revolt) be no way out 
but some exercise of the Crown’s lawful prerogatives, which have 
only been dormant because the traditional checks of the Con- 
stitution enured. It would be an awful responsibility to fasten 
on a Constitutional Sovereign, but the Constitution would be gone, 
and maybe the Crown imperilled unless it submitted to remain a 
cipher. Nor could a monarch bring this reserve force into action 
until he was certain that the national majority abhorred the 
policies pursued. May such a juncture never be possible ; but, 
should it ever arise, a manifesto to the whole nation issued by one 
above party and beyond it would scarcely fail. Some court of 
appeal, some last recourse we must have, if mob-despotism is to 
prevail. 

But I cannot believe that an arbitrary Government could long 
be popular. There are several non-punitive means of helping to 
raise even the vast sums now in contemplation. A few of these I 
ventured to suggest in a recent number of the Fortnightly Review. 
Let me add three others of less magnitude—a graduated stamp on 
advertisements, a tax on amusements. The gate-money paid to 
witness games which the beholders never play ; entertainments, 
from the race-course to the music-hall, might well assist the 
revenue. Thirdly, a contribution graduated from a halfpenny to 
@ penny a week on wages above a pound would not shock the best 
part of the real wage-earners, while it would give all a true stake 
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in the country. But the trade unions would resent the third as 
emancipating their subjects, while the ministerial dolers of ‘ bread 
and circus ’ would begrudge the second. 

Evils there are to remedy in a statesmanlike manner. We 
want a stabler and more distributed employment. We want a 
peasant proprietary, while in leaseholds the rates ought to be 
shared by the ground owner. We want a thorough revision of our 
absurd Poor Law: we want a population helped, and proud, to 
support itself. We want less Pecksniff and more Tapley. We 
sorely need a united nation. Union cannot spring from a Govern- 
ment that thrives on class-hatred. 

It has been said that one day Mr. George will be deemed 
‘Conservative,’ but can that be till he is faced by courses more 
reckless than his own? So long as politicians whet voracity, 
reason must plead in vain. Even now she would plead with Mr. 
Asquith for a more statesmanlike grasp of the present, a greater 
consideration for the country at large, a firmer control of his 
subordinates, and a keener eye for the permanent future. He 
has great opportunities. He might, if he would, descend with 
fame to a posterity that will have to pay a bitter reckoning should 
he vacillate. Otherwise, we ‘middles,’ who do not envy richer 
men’s goods, must be martyrs to the cant of coincidence. We have 
felt the whips; we shall endure the scorpions. Until the nation 
realises the steep place down which, like the possessed, it is being 
fast driven into the sea, there will be no retrieval. Surrender 
will be fatal, and other countries with our own Empire wonder 
at our weak short-sightedness. Let the national intelligence 
awake and its voice be heard, if by no other means through 
petitions and a sturdy spirit of remonstrance. Then only will 
this hollow unreality vanish like the fogs that generate it, and at 
length an epic may replace these illusory idylls. If not, the 
end is certain. ‘To appeal to the mob that can neither inquire 
nor judge,’ wrote a Whig Archbishop to Swift, ‘is a proceeding 
that the common sense of mankind should condemn.’ It does 
condemn it. Archbishops are sometimes right. 


WALTER SICHEL. 
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POST-ILLUSIONISM AND ART IN THE 
INSANE 


OF late we have both seen and heard so much of post- 
impressionism in art, and there appears to be so much doubt in 
the public mind as to the real meaning and significance of the 
works which have been exhibited and heralded as indicating the 
approach of a new era in art, that the time seems opportune to 
discuss the subject of post-illusionism as met with in degeneracy 
and in the insane. 

It would be regarded as presumption and as beyond the legiti- 
mate province of the writer were he to attempt to criticise the 
artistic efforts of those who are not in asylums, so the following 
article will be confined to the consideration of what he has 


observed with regard to art and degeneration in asylum practice, 
Indeed, the only criticism with regard to post-impressionism now 
offered is quoted from an insane person who informed the writer 
that, in his opinion, only half of the post-impressionistic pictures 
recently exhibited were worthy of Bedlam, the remainder being, 
to his subtle perception, but evidences of shamming degeneration 
or malingering. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING IN KARNEST 


The insane artist is usually in dead earnest, and beyond what 
is prompted by his morbid rise in self-consciousness, intense ego- 
mania, and a desire to express or reflect the workings of his 
disordered mind, there is, as ‘a general rule, no other or ulterior 
motive to tempt him to distort or misinterpret the evidence of his 
senses—i.e. he does not seek to deceive the critic or the public; 
and, although he may be an egomaniac, his artistic efforts are 
mostly for art’s sake alone, and they merely reflect the character 
of his own imaginings. 

In dealing with the work of an insane artist the positive mani- 
festations of sensory or motor defects displayed therein do not 
demand our study as much as does the something, caused by 
disease, which prevents the artist from being able to recognise and 
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correct such defects—i.e. our attention is apt to be arrested by 
faulty delineation, erroneous perspective, and perverted colouring, 
but these form only positive symptoms of decadence, and they do 
not give us in all cases the measure of the negative lesion which 
may be due to disease. This holds good not only for the insane 
artist but also for his critic; and, as we shall see presently, both 
the insane artist and the borderland critic have certain character- 
istics which are peculiar to them. 

Degenerates often turn their unhealthy impulses towards art, 
and not only do they sometimes attain to an extraordinary degree 
of prominence but they may also be followed by enthusiastic 
admirers who herald them as creators of new eras in art. The 
insane depict in line and colour their interpretations of nature, 
and portray the reflections of their minds, as best they are able. 
Their efforts are usually not only genuine but there is also no 
wilful suppression of skill in technique, which, were it otherwise, 
would brand them as impostors. They do not themselves pose 
as prophets of new eras, and, so long as they are in asylums and 
recognised as insane, both they and their works are harmless, 
inasmuch as they do not make any impression on the unpro- 
tected borderland dwellers from whose ranks they otherwise 
might enrol a large following. 

An art exhibition in an asylum excites as many cries of admira- 
tion as of pity, for here we find much to praise and profit by. 
Seldom is the artistic instinct or technique so far deteriorated as 
to leave no sense of beauty in line or colour, and, as a point of 
diagnosis, it is to be noted that, where no feature of beauty or 
workmanship exists in the work of one who is known to have 
formerly possessed both artistic instinct and skill in technique, 
the defective character of such work is due either to gross cerebral 
degeneration (such as we find in general paralysis of the insane 
or in organic dementia) or to imposture. As a matter of interest, 
the writer may state that he has never seen such an instance of 
wilful imposture in art by an insane artist. 

Degeneracy in art sometimes takes a fairly definite course. 
A genius who is also a degenerate may influence the trend of art. 
His imitators, with their more limited capacities, form a sub- 
species, and they in their turn transmit in a continuously 
increasing degree the peculiarities and abnormalities which be- 
come ultimately merely evidences of gaps in development, 
malformations, or infirmities. 

The artistic works of lunatics, however, do not always bear 
evidence of degeneration. The ideas of the paranoiac (or deluded 
person) may be grotesque and fanciful, but the artistic merits 
shown in his works may be great. Except in conditions of 


progressive paralytic dementia and of gross cerebral degeneration 
T2 
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the evidences of deterioration may be merely manifestations of 
disordered thought and imagination. All merit is neither obscured 
nor lost. When, however, no artistic merit is observable to the 
fully qualified normal critic it usually means that there never has 
been any development of the artistic faculty, that the faculty 
has been lost through disease, or that there has been wi'ful 
imposture. 

In some forms of progressive mental and physical degenera- 
tion (dementia and general paralysis of the insane) there is usually 
@ retrogression or impairment of the highest evolved and latest 
acquirements. This impairment extends gradually back until the 
degenerative process affects even the most stable of the bodily and 
mental functions. In general paralysis the musician loses his 
power over his fingers, the linguist forgets the languages he has 
latest acquired, the elocutionist blurs his phrases, and the expert 
fails in the technique of his handicraft. In artists suffering from 
general paralysis there is a retrogression, both sensory and motor, 
of the artistic faculty. Sensation and perception of colour, form, 
and perspective become impaired. There is also loss of the 
tactile and of the so-called muscular senses so essential to the 
proper co-ordination of movement. Not only do they suffer from 
tremors, but also from failure to co-ordinate the various groups 
of muscular activities. Hence the executive mechanism becomes 
defective, faulty, and impotent. This gradual retrogression of 
the mental and physical functions results ultimately in a patholo- 
gical return to the crude and rudimentary conditions of barbarism. 

In sculpture, as portrayed by the paralytic in his early stages 
of degeneration, the work may be sensuously charming and ex- 
cellently executed, and the perfection of its form may cover even 
what may be suggestively pornographic or even immoral. It may 
be attractive or repellent according to the mental bent of the critic. 
When, however, the work is prompted by ideas which are re- 
pugnant to good taste, and depicted in all its ugliness by a tech- 
nique devoid of all artistic merit, and stripped of all evidences of 
those finer co-ordinations and adjustments acquired through educa- 
tion and practice, then the predilection in its favour of any critic 
is open to the charge of dishonesty or degeneracy. 

The intellectually beautiful, consisting as it does of repre- 
sentations, concepts and judgments, with an accompanying tone 
of feeling elaborated in the subconscious, stands above the merely 
sensuously beautiful about which there can be but little scope for 
the higher processes of mentation. Insane s#sthetics grow en- 
thusiastic over their own creations, which, to the sane, are absurd 
or even repulsive. The insane sometimes take glory in the atten- 
tion they excite, and there appears to be no limit to their eccen- 
tricities. So long as they are confined in asylums, however, they 
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do not rank as cranks or charlatans, but as degenerates. They 
do not voluntarily shun the true and the natural as being incom- 
patible with art. It is by reason of their disease that they ignore 
all contemporary ideals as to what is beautiful, significant, and 
worthy to be portrayed, and it is thus that free play is given to 
the workings of their defective minds, and whereby they evolve 
their absurd crudities, stupid distortions of natural objects, and 
obscure nebulous productions which, being merely reflections of 
their own diseased brains, bear no resemblance to anything known 
to the normal senses or intellect. 


POST-ILLUSIONISM 


The distorted representations of objects, or partial displace- 
ments of external facts, are known technically as ‘ illusions.’ 
Their psycho-pathological significance is great, and they may arise 
in consequence of the fallacy of expectant attention (whereby the 
image of the expected becomes superimposed on that of the real) 
through toxic affection of the brain cells (as in alcoholic post- 
prandial illusionism) or as the result of faulty memory (param- 
nesia, distorted memory, whereby post-illusionism or false post- 
impressionism becomes manifest). Post-maniacal illusionism is 
almost invariably distorted, and the faulty representations bear 
little significance except as manifestations of disease. 

One psychological (and esthetical) fact to be noted is that, 
no matter how whimsical, absurd, perverted, or unreal in its 
nature or relations an illusion of the senses may be, it can never 
be constructed from data other than from those derived primarily 
from reality. The trouble does not lie with the varied aspects of 
nature, which feed the mind through the special senses, but with 
the diseased mind which fails to digest the sensory pabulum so 
derived. Nature itself frequently endeavours to treat such mental 
dyspeptics by its appeal for a simpler diet, and a taste for the 
perception of objects devoid of all condiments and the numerous 
unessential attributes of perception acquired by conventionality 
and civilisation. This craving for what is crude and elementary 
is nevertheless significant of a return to the primitive conditions 
of children, and sometimes betrays an atavistic trend towards 
barbarism. Certain of the insane exemplify this tendency in a 
marked degree. They lose not only their finer perception of 
linear dimensions, relative proportions and planes in perspective, 
shades of light and effects of atmosphere, but also the power of 
giving adequate expression to what is actually perceived. Thus 
the pathological process underlying reversion to a primitive type 
of simulation of barbaric art is frequently characteristic of brain 
degeneration. The works themselves reveal nature as reflected 
from distorted mirrors: the mirrors being but the psychical 
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equivalents in consciousness of the morbid activities within the 
perceptive centres of the brain. : 

Many insane artists do not see nature as do the sane. The 
soul peeps from its dwelling-place devoid of all the conven- 
tionalities and harmonies of line and colour, and to the normal 
individual the result is disconcerting and incongruous. Were it 
not that the condition is pathological, and that disease prevents 
these unfortunates from recognising things as they really are, we 
should be tempted to lose our sense of toleration and say to them 
in parliamentary language ‘ enough of this tomfoolery.’ 

The artistic efforts of the insane, even when atavistic, almost 
invariably betray some indications either of something lost or of 
something to be gained—i.e. there is some trace of beauty or of 
technique left, like the mast, to show the wreck. Failure to 
find any such trace indicates either that the cerebral and mental 
devolution of the artist is well-nigh complete, or that there is a 
background of ignorance or deceit. 

As cerebral degeneration progresses, the artistic representa- 
tions become so negative in quality that for any person other 
than the artist himself they have no meaning and arouse no 
feelings other than those of pity. The works themselves have 
neither pictorial nor symbolic value, and their defections can be 
counterbalanced only by the hidden meanings in the minds of the 
insane artists themselves. 

Sometimes the works are, in their defective drawing and 
awkward stiffness, reminiscent of the old masters; but, be it said 
to the credit of the insane, there is seldom any conscious or volun- 
tary withholding of the skill they may have previously acquired. 
Tt is, as has been said of the old masters and some modern 
impressionists, the contrast between the first babbling of a 
thriving infant and the stammering of a mentally enfeebled grey- 
beard. This retrogression to first beginnings, and the affectation 
of simplicity is frequently seen in degenerates, and it has been 
described by Nordau as ‘painted drivelling or echolalia of the 
brush.’ 

ANALYSTS AND SYNTHESISTS 


When rightly prescribed, catharsis, purging, or purification of 
a system may be beneficial; but the love of wholesale depletion 
or destruction of the products of evolution, without due regard to 
their significance in the trend of life, society, and art, is merely 
evidence of wanton stupidity. When an artist reduces a com- 
posite whole to its component parts he becomes, not a synthesist, 
but an analyst. He leaves the reconstructive process to the 
imagination of the critic. He represents light, not in its com- 
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posite form as perceived by the normal eye, but as dots, blobs, 
lines and squares of primary colours, leaving the task of synthesis 
to the imagination of others. 

Women take their clothing to pieces with the object of recon- 
structing the various articles to suit the fashions of the moment. 
The insane, on the other hand, merely destroy : they do not re- 
construct. So it is with some of the degenerate artists who divest 
themselves of all their acquirements, but are incapable, by reason 
of disease, of reconstructing a work of any artistic merit. It is 
easier to destroy than to construct, and the process of dissolution 
proceeds along the lines of least resistance. 

The degenerate may be a genius, and he often is one; but 
seldom does he open up new paths which lead to true higher 
development. That hysterics and neurasthenics sometimes swear 
by him, and imitate his extravagances, goes for little. Glaring 
colours and extravagant forms have great attractions for hysterical 
persons. Charcot’s researches into the visual derangements in 
degeneration and hysteria furnish us with an intelligible explana- 
tion of what Nordau terms ‘impressionists,’ ‘ stipplers,’ 
‘Mosaists,’ ‘ papilloteurs,’ ‘ roaring colourists,’ and dyers in grey 
and faded tints. Their efforts are genuine results of physical 
disease. Nystagmus (or quivering of the eyeball) is responsible 
for a want of firmness in outline, and affections of the retina for 
distorted zigzag lines and for defects in the perception of colour. 
There may be a predilection for neutral-tones or for glaring 
primaries : this predilection being due to the abnormal condition 
of the nerves and not to any observable aspect of nature. 

The psychologist, however, is not in any way deceived by the 
glaring crudities of those artists who—disowning all factors other 
than sensations—present their works in the form of gross lines 
or blobs of primary colours. Acting on their knowledge of the 
complementary qualities of red, blue, and yellow, they present 
them, not as they perceive them in combination, but as primary 
reds, blues, and yellows. They utilise their knowledge gained 
through science to hoodwink themselves into the belief that by 
representing the ultimate and crude elements of colour it becomes 
easy for others to recombine them into a composite whole. This 

is known to be a fallacy psychologically, and such pseudo-art pro- 
ductions, instead of reflecting the realities of the external world, 
reflect but the pseudo-scientific mental conceptions of the artists. 
This post-illusionistic resorting to a symbolic suggestion of what is 
merely known to consciousness is false, and the symbols are as 
frequently like their objects as the symbol H:O is like water to the 


visual sense. 
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SYMBOLISM AND MystTIcIsM IN ART 


Symbolism is rife in the insane, who undoubtedly do perceive 
mysterious relations between colours and the sensations of the 
other senses. So-called secondary sensations, however, although 
occurring in great variety, are never theatrically displayed for the 
benefit of the public. Sane critics would liken such efforts to 
those of the decadent Gautier, or of Baudelaire who died of general 
paralysis of the insane. Symbolism in insane art is sometimes 
invested with a high significance by the artists themselves. For. 
tunately, however, both they and the public are protected from 
the vapid and sickly sentimentalism of the borderland critics ; 
1.¢., those critics who, in order to arouse curiosity, make a noise 
with something new and sensational, and by pandering to the 
gaping uncritical attitude of the presumably sane endeavour to 
raise a market for the disposal of commodities of palpably fictitions 
value. 

Many lunatics are mystics and imagine they perceive unusual 
relations amongst phenomena. They see signs of mysteries, and 
they regard ordinary external phenomena as but symbols of some- 
thing beyond. Their earlier impressions become blurred and 
indistinct through disordered brain action. Faulty memory, and 
the superposition of distorted former imaginings, give to present 
objective facts a sense of mystery. Thus, a blue colour will arouse 
associations of many things of blue, such as the sea, the sky, a 
flower, &c., which become merged into the primary percept of 
blueness and invest it with other meanings or associations. It is, 
of course, well-nigh impossible to follow the suggestions aroused 
in the insane mind by a primary impression. The consciousness 
is befooled and wrecked by will-o’-the-wisps and inexplicable 
relations between things. Things are seen as through a mist and 
without recognisable form, and both the insane artist and his 
degenerate critic forge chaotic meaningless jargon to express what 
is seen or felt. The pseudo-depth of the mystic is all obscurity. 
Outlines of objects become obliterated, and everything which has 
no meaning becomes profound. The step from mysticism to 
ecstasy is short, and, with failure to suppress the wanderings from 
the real to the imaginary, there are produced for the onlookers 
such manifestations of imbecility as can find adequate expression 
only in pseudo-art, pseudo-music, so-called literature, or in the 
ravings of the insane. 

The indifferently interpreted, blurred and nebulous, sensory 
impressions of early general paralysis are sometimes suggestive, 
not of a renaissance of medieval feeling or of post-impressionism, 
but of a return to primitive barbarism. Inside asylums such 
renaissance deludes neither the patients nor their attendants ; nor 
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does it provide an excuse for esthetic snobs to found a fashion 
meriting little else than laughter, wrath, or contempt. 

The works, although pitiable in themselves, are sources of 
self-congratulation to the artists, who boast freely as to their 
merits and hidden meanings. They estimate their value accord- 
ing to their own supersensuous imaginings rather than to any 
mastery of form or beauty of colour. The clumsier the technique, 
the deeper its meaning. Faulty drawing, deficient colour, and 
general artistic incapacity, stamp such works as pre-Adamite, 
eccentric or insane. 

In maniacal states there is inability to fix the attention for 
long. The impressions of the external world as derived through 
the defectively operating senses become still more distorted by 
disordered consciousness. Hence the faulty representation of 
external realities and the exhibition of what are manifestly 
illusions. 

When faulty memory is brought into play, the distortions 
become even more manifest, and the vagaries of the post- 
illusionists find therein their full expression. The conscious state 
of @ person receiving impressions in the domain of one sense only 
has been termed ‘ impressionism.’ The impressionist pretends to 
see before him merely. masses of colour and light in varying 
qualities and degrees of intensity. In disease, purely optical per- 
ceptions may occur without any activity of the highest centres of 
ideation. This is also one of the first steps towards atavism. 
The concept is absent, and nothing remains but a simple sense 
stimulation. The undeveloped or mystically confused thought 
which exists in savages is fully exemplified in the childish or crazy 
atavistic anthropomorphism and symbolism so prevalent among 
degenerates. A predilection for coarseness in line or colour is 
symptomatic of degeneration, and obsessional explosions of ob- 
scenities, so characteristic of some forms of mental decay, show 
themselves as ‘ coprographia ’—i.e. pertaining to lust, filth, or 
obscenity. 

Most paranoiacs (deluded persons), who, as a rule, do not 
suffer from disorders of their physical or co-ordinative mechanism, 
present in their artistic works manifestations of genuine and 
fertile talent. In spite of the evident craziness of their ideas, 
their technique is usually too skilful to appeal to gaping simpletons 
as mysteries and revelations of genius. Their critics find in their 
works but little scope for the employment of words of empty sound 
and devoid of meaning. Asylums do not harbour such puppets, 
nor do their inmates in their intellectual darkness become the 
devotees of the snobs of fashion. 

The ego-maniac has but little sympathy with, or capacity to 
adapt himself to, nature and humanity. His perverted instincts 
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render him anti-social even in matters of art. Real lunatics do 
not form a league of minds, for the simple reason that they are 
concerned only with their own individual states and experiences, 
Some feel a passionate predilection for all that is hideous and evil, 
others are all for good. 


EGo-MAni4cs IN ART 


The crude, barbarous splendour of the insane artist’s produc- 
tions is, as we have seen, often due to optical illusions. Ego. 
maniacs sometimes become decadent, and surprise us by the 
increasing barbarity of their taste and technique. They banish 
from their horizon all that is natural and surround themselves by 
all that is artificial. Sometimes their perceptive powers are 
wholly inaccessible to the beauties in nature, or they suffer from 
a mania for contradiction of, or revolt from, the realities of things. 
The ego-maniac regards himself as the super-man ; whereas he is 
often merely a plagiarist or parasite of the lowest grade of atavism, 
He sometimes becomes a post-illusionist, and subordinates his 
highest nervous centres and consciousness to the perceptive 
centres and instinct. Sensations are perceived by him, but they 
go no further. The primary impressions are reflected in their 
distorted state. The beautiful things in nature have for him no 
existence. He himself is the creator of all that is wonderful and 
good, and the reflections from his turbid mind are, to his own way 
of thinking, examples of art for art’s sake. 


BoRDERLAND IMITATORS, CRITICS, AND MALINGERERS, AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON SOCIETY 


Borderland dwellers, Dégénérés Supérieurs, or Mattoids, 

comprise the hosts of those who follow, what they are foolishly 
told to believe to be, new eras in art. The insane person differs 
from the borderland dweller in that his insanity prevents him from 
adapting himself to, or following, any new fashion in art. They 
have this in common, however. Their revolutionary effects on 
art may be not only pathetic, as evidences of ignorance and 
absurdity, but they mayalso be genuine. One point to be noticed is 
that borderland dwellers alone are inspired by the diseased ideas 
of the insane. As is the case with hypnotism, Christian Science, 
and many other crazes, neither the sane nor the insane are affected 
by them. The founder and his disciples may be sincere ; but, 
sooner or later, the participants of the new doctrine form a rabble 
of incompetent imitators who lack initiative , and quacks who abuse 
their membership by reason of their greed for money or fame. 
These latter follow merely the dictates of their pockets and easily 
prey upon a too gullible public. 
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Sincere originators have even been followed by dishonest 
intriguers, who invent beauties where none exist. None of these 
movements herald really new eras, being merely attempts to 
destroy or suppress the advances and acquirements of the age and 
endeavours to hark back to the past when the swsthetic sense and 
skill in technique were but ill developed. 

The insane, however, are emancipated from traditional dis- 
cipline : they have, in fact, a contempt for traditional views of 
custom. Hence their departure from many of the ideals in art 
which for thousands of years have become gradually matured and 
more or less fully established. This departure being neither 
foolery nor knavery, but merely degeneracy, there gathers round it 
no concourse of gaping imbeciles greedily seeking for revelations. 

In asylum practice, neither mysticism, symbolism, nor any 
other ‘ism,’ finds a foothold for advancement, and inasmuch as 
lunatics are free from sordid motives they are harmless in their 
ignorance and segregated in their snobbishness. They do not 
found so-called intellectual or esthetic movements and by futile 
babbling and twaddle seek to propagate what may be, as a matter 
of fact, nothing else than idiocy or humbug. 

To the borderland critic who is ignorant of disease and its 
symptoms the works of degenerates are sometimes more than mere 
sources of amusement ; they may serve to provide inspiration for 
his own unbalanced judgment. They are seldom deliberate 
swindlers who play up as quacks for the ultimate gain of money. 
The truly insane critic is usually definite and significant in his 
language, and he seldom seeks to cover his ignorance by volubility 
in the use of obscure and purposeless words. Such being the case, 
there is no scope for the promotion of bubble-company swindles in 
asylums, and there is never any danger of leading the public by 
the nose. 

The pseudo-artist is common in asylums and has aspirations 
which he is unable to justify ; whereas pseudo-art is almost in- 
variably the product of imposture—i.e. in asylums pseudo-artists 
are numerous, but pseudo-art is rare. In the former, their per- 
formance is quite unequal to their desire ; whereas, in the latter, 
the works are usually products of deceit. The unbounded egoism 
of lunatics also prevents them from discovering in the works of 
others beauties in what are evidently the lowest and most repul- 
sive things. 

That the works of insane artists may be crude, absurd, or vile 
matters little so long as they exert no corrupting influence on 
society, and so long as society fully appreciates their pathological 
significance. Unfortunately, however, some creations which 
emanate from degenerates are revered by the borderland critic, 
blindly admired by the equally borderland public, and their real 
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nature is not adequately dealt with by the correcting influence of 
the sane. 

Moreover, the insane critic is honest in his criticisms, and views 
the works of his insane comrades of the brush with an honest and 
fearless eye and judges them from his own mental standpoint, 
Seldom or never does he conform to the artist’s interpretations of 
nature, and, although he may recognise the artist as being an 
imbecile or dement, his courage seldom fails him in giving expres. 
sion to his real convictions. This is characteristic of the insane, 
who know no fear, who have no conventionality or ssthetic 
fashion to conform to, and who have no axe to grind. Un. 
doubtedly their intense egotism prevents them from perceiving 
their own shallowness and incompetence, and in asylums indivi. 
dualism pertains as in no other community. Seldom it is that 
the truly insane—those who have passed the borderland and have 
become certifiable lunatics—imitate each other in art. Rather do 
we find imitative tendencies in those who are technically and 
legally neither sane nor insane—i.e. in that enormous class which 
comprises the ‘borderland.’ This rabble of hysterics, neuras- 
thenics, weaklings and degenerates have nothing of their own to 
say, but, by means of a superficial and easily acquired dexterity, 
they imitate and falsify the feeling of masters in all branches of 
art, and not only do they injure true art but they also tend to 
vitiate good taste among the majority of mankind. 

Among this class are also to be found vast numbers of incom- 
petent critics who, for reasons best known to themselves, welcome 
these bunglers of the brush and encourage—although inimical to 
society—abuses of true art which are in reality but instances of 
mean childishness and demoralisation. 

To the physician who has devoted himself to the special study 
of nervous and mental maladies there is seldom any difficulty in 
recognising at a glance the manifestations of shamming degene- 
racy or of malingering. That there should be malingerers in art 
is, nevertheless, a question open to discussion. That malingering 
in art should occur in true degeneracy, apart from hysterical 
simulation, would appear improbable, and certain it is that in 
asylum practice there is but little evidence in favour of such a sup- 
position. In malingering post-illusionism there is usually some 
evidence of higher mental activity, as shown by the artists’ know- 
ledge of the theory of colour vision, a knowledge of which they 
freely avail themselves in order to falsify the objective realities 
before them. 

Stigmata of degeneration are not confined merely to artists 
and their works. Critics who fall into raptures and exhibit 
vehement emotions over works which are manifestly ridiculous 
and degrading are themselves either impostors or degenerates. 
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Excessive emotionalism is a mental stigma of degeneration, and 
Max Nordau’s criticisms apply very aptly to some critics whose 
own excitabilities appear to them to be marks of superiority. 
They believe themselves to be possessed by a peculiar spiritual 
insight lacking in other mortals, and they are fain to despise the 
vulgar herd for the dulness and narrowness of their minds. 


The unhappy creature [says Nordau] does not suspect that he is conceited 
about a disease and boasting of a derangement of the mind; and certain 
silly critics, when, through fear of being pronounced deficient in comprehen- 
sion, they make desperate efforts to share the emotions of a degenerate in 
regard to some insipid or ridiculous production, or when they praise in 
exaggerated expressions the beauties which the degenerate asserts he finds 
therein, are unconsciously simulating one of the stigmata of semi-insanity. 


THe REMEDY. 


The insane art critic never asks himself ‘ what sort of a bad 
joke is this? ’—what does this artist want me to believe? 

Morbid aberrations may serve, as causal factors in the produc- 
tion of what is sensual, ugly, and loathsome in art, and without 
doubt the artists may have been quite genuine and sincere in their 
efforts ; but, inasmuch as our asylums do not give shelter to all 
perpetrators of such mockeries or travesties of good taste and 
morality, it is difficult to suggest a remedy or means whereby they 
can be suppressed. 

The insane art critic who scribbles incoherent nonsense for his 
fellow-sufferers is simply to be pitied and treated as an honest 
imbecile and not to be punished as a rogue. If he sees hidden 
meanings in mystically blurred and scarcely recognisable objects, 
the misfortune, and not the fault, is his, and for what to us may 
be abominable, ignoble, or laughable he may have some subtle 
sympathy or affection. 

The borderland critics, however, must ever run the risk of 
being classed with rogues or degenerates. How best to treat 
them is another matter. From motives of humanity we are 
prompted to aid in the survival of those who are biologically unfit ; 
but, with regard to the encouragement, or even toleration, of 
degenerate art, there may be, with justice, quite another opinion. 


THEO. B. Hystop. 
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THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


As the recent debate in the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury upon the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer has 
attracted public attention through the unusually full reports pub- 
lished in the leading newspapers, it may be interesting to that 
large number of Churchmen who do not follow ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings very closely if an attempt is made to set out clearly what 
the Revision is which is occupying Convocation and why it is 
being undertaken at the present moment. It will be advisable 
to take the latter question first, because the answer to it supplies 
a large part of the answer to the more important question as to 
the nature of the Revision contemplated. 

It may be remembered that about ten years ago several Church 
Discipline Bills were introduced into the House of Commons with 
the object of putting a stop to what was alleged to be a growing 
lawlessness among the clergy. The last of these Bills passed its 
second reading by the substantial majority of fifty-one. It was 
realised at that stage by the responsible governors of the Church 


that something must be done, and accordingly in April 19048 — 


Royal Commission was appointed ‘to inquire into the alleged 
prevalence of breaches or neglect of the law relating to the conduct 
of Divine Service in the Church of England, and to the ornaments 
and fittings of churches ; and to consider the existing powers and 
procedure applicable to such irregularities, and to make such 


recommendations as may be deemed requisite for dealing with the | 


aforesaid matters.’ The Commission was a strong one: Bir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, now Lord St. Aldwyn, was Chairman ; the 
clergy were represented by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gibson, of Leeds (now Bishop of Glouces- 
ter), and Mr. Drury, of Ridley Hall (now Bishop of Sodor and 


Man) ; the lawyers were represented by Sir Francis Jeune (who 
was replaced on his death by Lord Alverstone), by Sir Edward | 


Clarke, and Sir Lewis Dibdin; and the laity generally by Lord 
Northampton, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. John Talbot, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Mr. George Prothero, and Mr. George Harwood. The 
Commission held 118 sittings and examined 164 witnesses, and 
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their Report, signed by the whole number of Commissioners, was 
issued in June 1906. Of the ten recommendations appended to 
the Report the first two were as follows : 


(1) The practices to which we have referred in paragraphs 397 and 398 
of our Report as being plainly significant of teaching repugnant to the 
doctrine of the Church of England and certainly illegal, should be promptly 
made to cease by the exercise of the authority belonging to the Bishops, 
and, if necessary, by proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

(2) Letters of Business should be issued to the Convocations with 
instructions: (a) to consider the preparation of a new rubric regulating 
the ornaments (that is to say, the vesture) of the ministers of the Church, 
at the times of their ministrations, with a view to its enactment by 
Parliament; and (b) to frame, with a view to their enactment by Parlia- 
ment, such modifications in the existing law relating to the conduct of 
Divine Service and to the ornaments and fittings of churches as may tend 
to secure the greater elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England and of its present needs seems 
to demand. 


In accordance with the second of these recommendations, 
Letters of Business were issued by the Crown to the Convocations, 
on the advice of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at the end of 
1906, and again, on the advice of Mr. Asquith, to the new Con- 
vocations at the end of 1909, calling upon them 


to debate, consider, consult, and agree upon the following points, matters, 
and things contained in the recommendations of the said Report, videlicet 
the desirability and the form and contents of a new rubric regulating the 
ornaments—that is to say, the vesture of the ministers of the Church at the 
times of their ministrations, and also of any modifications of the existing law 
relating to the conduct of Divine Service and to the ornaments and fittings 
of churches. 


It is evident, therefore, that the Revision of the Prayer Book 
suggested to Convocation by the Royal Commission and allowed 
by the Crown was a Revision of rubrics rather than of text. The 
Archbishops and Bishops, in reply to the demand of the State 
that they should secure the obedience of their clergy to the law 
of the Church, pleaded in effect that the law in question, being 
250 years old and in many points obsolete, could not be enforced 
as it stood, and must be revised. A revised law, which should 
take account of new needs and modern conditions, would be a law 
the enforcement of which, however disagreeable, would not be a 
sheer impossibility. The original motive of revision being thus 
the restoration of discipline, it is not surprising that the idea 
should have been at first received by that section of the Church 
in which disorders were most prevalent with a certain amount of 
suspicion, and in the organs of the counter-Reformation party 
with anger and contempt. All the old cries were raised. The 
Church was once more in danger from the Erastianism of the 
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Bishops ; once more, as in 1689, the Prayer Book was to be thrown 
into the melting-pot in the interest of the Latitudinarians ; once 
more, as in 1871, an ancient creed was imperilled ; and, to crown 
all, when an unreformed and discredited Convocation had done its 
worst, the most sacred mysteries of the faith were to be bandied 
about in an agnostic and dissenting House of Commons. Mean. 
while, it being understood that Convocation was likely to recog. 
nise the existing situation so far as to suggest a permissive use of 
the Eucharistic vestment, a section of the Evangelical clergy took 
fright and formed an alliance with the non-possumus moiety of 
their High Church brethren. A vigorous attempt was made to 
return Proctors to Convocation pledged to the anti-revision policy; 
and ruri-decanal chapters and conferences were induced to vote, 
with remarkable unanimity, that the time chosen for revision was 
singularly inopportune. Through some fault in tactics the party 
in the Canterbury Lower House which was opposed to revision had 
failed to raise a debate upon the question of its ‘ desirability ’— 
an important word found in the Letter of Business—before the 
committees and sub-committees got to work, and no second oppor- 
tunity presented itself until last November, when the Chairman 
of the Committee moved the resolutions appended to a preliminary 
report. By this time the first heat had died down, and in the 
debate which followed, lasting for two days and a half, the argu- 
ments on either side were marshalled with great skill and 
eloquence and with conspicuous moderation. At the end the 
House found the balance of reason to lie on the side of the policy 
of Revision, affirming it by a majority of twenty-seven votes in a 
house of 125 members. A dispassionate reader of the debate will 
not be surprised at this result. All the adroitness and zeal of the 
opponents of Revision could not hide from view that they were 
refusing to face the controlling fact of the situation : namely, that 
some means had to be found for bringing to an end an intolerable 
condition of lawlessness. In face of the evidence of widespread 
disorder contained in the Report of the Commission on Discipline, 
and in view of a resolution of the last Conservative House of 
Commons that ‘ if the efforts now being made by the Archbishops 
and Bishops to secure the due obedience of the clergy are not 
speedily effectual, further legislation will be required to maintain 
the existing law of Church and Realm,’ it was hardly to the point 
to argue either that the time for Revision was inopportune ; or 
that the Prayer Book was deeply rooted in the affections of Church- 
men; or that it was the sole force holding together the warring 
schools of thought among them; or, alternatively, that it was 
rapidly reconciling all these discordant elements, and needed only 
to be left in peace to pursue its beneficent work to the end. The 
real issue was seen to lie, not between Revision of the law of 
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worship and no Revision, but between an authoritative Revision 
by the Church and the private Revision already proceeding at the 
meontrolled whim of parties and individuals. 

The Royal Commissioners, in their analysis of the various 
breaches of the law relating to public worship, of which evidence 
had been laid before them, began by distinguishing those which 
were ‘ plainly significant of teaching repugnant to the doctrine of 
the Church of England ’ from those which were not so significant. 
The former class, they urged, must be ‘ promptly made to cease.’ 
In regard to the rest they laid down a principle, quite new in the 
history of the Church of England, that ‘a carefully defined 
elasticity ’ should be substituted for ‘ a fixed standard of rites and 
ceremonies.’ 

‘The law of public worship,’ they said, ‘in the Church of England is 
too narrow for the religious life of the present generation. It needlessly 
condemns much which a great section of Churchpeople, including many of 
her most devoted members, value. In an age which has witnessed an 
extraordinary revival of spiritual life and activity, the Church has had 
to work under regulations fitted for a different condition of things, without 
that power of self-adjustment which is inherent in the conception of a 
living church.’ 


Such a plea for a ‘ law of liberty ’"—that is to say, liberty condi- 
tioned and regulated by loyalty to the principles of our own Church 
—ought not to fail of its appeal to Englishmen. In the abstract 
all Churchmen must assent to it. In the abstract no one will be 
found to deny that within the domain of allegiance to the 
Reformed religion there is room for much diversity of use both in 
ceremony and in rite. But difficulties arise when from principles 
we come to details ; because in criticising the practice of our neigh- 
bours we are each inclined to substitute for the standard of the 
Church of England that of our own party in the Church. A cer- 
tain number of congregations, for example, claim the right to 
use at the ministration of the Holy Communion what Cranmer 
called ‘the vesture appointed for that ministration ’; other con- 
gregations ask or take leave to dispense with the recitation of the 
Quicunque vult in Divine Service. Those Churchmen who find 
the Quicunque edifying or the Eucharistic vestments unedifying 
are disposed at once to reply that to give such permissions would 
involve disloyalty to English Church principles. They recognise 
the need of mutual toleration and the obligation of Christian 
charity, but on these points their conscience is touched and they 
cannot give way. The temptation to label our opinions ‘ con- 
scientious’’ as an excuse for not reconsidering them is one to 
which we are all subject. But when claims are made at our hands 
by very large numbers of our fellow-Churchmen it is due to them 
that, before making up our minds, we should, in the first place, 
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endeavour to see their case from their own point of view, and then 
apply to it some higher and less biased standard than that of our 
private or party conscience. As everybody knows, it is the differ. 
ence of opinion upon the advisability of bringing the two points 
above mentioned within the scope of the principle of ‘ elasticity’ 
which forms at present the chief stumbling-block in the path of a 
revision of the law of worship. It may therefore be well to put 
each case as briefly as possible as it appeared to the Commissioners 
after their exhaustive survey of the subject. 

(1) A reference to the second recommendation of the Com- 
missioners quoted above will show that, probably to secure 
unanimity in their Report, they made no suggestion as to whether 
the new Ornaments Rubric which they recommended should be 
governed by their new principle of ‘elasticity’ or not. But the 
sections of the Report which deal with this question leave no 
doubt upon the reader’s mind as to the side to which the balance 
of argument inclines. It is pointed out that, according to the 
latest Report (1901), Eucharistic vestments are worn in 1526 
churches in England and Wales: that is to say, in more than 
10 per cent. of the total number. That fact of itself in the mind 
of an unbiased observer would afford ground for doubt whether 
a custom so widespread could imply disloyalty. The Report 
proceeds : 


The question of the significance properly attaching to Eucharistic vest- 
ments, depending as it does on individual opinions, is probably incapable 
of an exact answer. On the one hand, there can be no doubt that at least 
a great many of those who support their use connect them with the doctrine 
of a commemorative sacrifice in the Eucharist ; and it is clear that the use 
of a special dress for the celebration of Holy Communion does not neces- 
sarily involve the acceptance of the Roman doctrine as to the nature of that 
service. There is no doubt that the Eucharistic vestments were originally 
the dress of ordinary civil life, and that for four or five centuries the civil 
and ministerial dress of the clergy was identical, save that at the time of 
their ministrations they would put on a dress that was clean and white. 
Not till the seventh century have we any certain indications that the 
chasuble was regarded as a distinctly liturgical garment. From this date 
onwards, however, mystical meanings seem to have been attached to it, and 
to the other articles of ministerial attire ; and the use of coloured vestments 
may be traced. Thus the Eucharistic vestments were adopted some centuries 
before a.p. 1215, when the doctrine of Transubstantiation was defined. Both 
before and after the definition of that doctrine the chasuble was associated 
with the conception of an Eucharistic sacrifice. It is not open to question 
that the Eucharistic vestments were retained in the Church of England 
after the repudiation of the Roman doctrine and the substitution of the 
Prayer Book for the Roman service. The first Prayer Book of Edward the 
Sixth (1549) directed a ‘ white alb plain with a vestment or cope’ to be 
worn at Holy Communion. On the establishment of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book, in 1559, these vestments were by the Act of Uniformity, in 
clear terms, again directed to be worn; and this direction remained in 
force at least until the issue of the Advertisements in 1566, although 
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generally disregarded. It is further to be observed that the notion of any 
qnnexion between these vestments and the Roman doctrine of the Mass 
does not appear to have occurred to leading writers on the Prayer Book 
jn the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries, who held 
the opinion that the vestments, ordered by Edward the Sixth’s first Prayer 
Book to be worn, were still in strictness required by law. 

On the other hand, many of those who object to the use of Eucharistic 
vestments hold that they are symbolic of the offering of a sacrifice in the 
sense in which the Eucharist was held in the Pre-reformation Church, 
and is now held in the Church of Rome, to be a propitiatory sacrifice. 
The evidence given before the Ritual Commission in 1867 by the 
Rev. W. J. Bennett is frequently quoted to show that this view is held 
ty some of those who favour the use of the vestments. Mr. Bennett's 
aplicit statement, however, stands, so far as we are aware, alone, and is 
gnerally repudiated by those who use the vestments, though we find in- 
stances, especially in the manuals submitted to us, of language implying 
teaching which cannot be distinguished from the Roman doctrine con- 
demned in the 31st Article. 

Many witnesses have, however, argued that these vestments are in the 
public mind so closely associated with the Roman Church that their intro- 
duction into the Church of England, where, in fact, they were entirely 
discarded for 300 years, cannot fail to convey generally the impression that 
the Roman doctrine and practice are being brought back. They have urged 
that the attempt to restore such vestments is often accompanied by the 
nstoration of a group of practices discarded at the Reformation. It is 
replied that the force of this argument was greater fifty years ago than 
now. What was then a complete and startling novelty has become a 
practice—a practice condemned by the law, but for thirty years unrepressed 
-in more than 1500 English churches; and thousands of middle-aged 
persons now living have been accustomed to see these vestments worn as 
long as they can remember. It is urged that, unless the teaching of the 
dlergy who wear these vestments be Roman, such persons may not see any 
necessary approximation to Rome in the use of vestments which even in 
Western Europe are not exclusively Roman. 


This reasonable statement of the facts about the Eucharistic 
vestments has not been without its effect ; and some of the more 
prominent of the younger Evangelical clergy have signified their 
ulherence to the policy of a permissive use. But so far the party 
ogans, though they express themselves with moderation, remain 
meonvinced. If I might venture to put the case for a permissive 
ise of the vestments to my Evangelical brethren, what I should 
uge would be something of this sort. You are asked to consent 
fo the explanation of the Ornaments Rubric as covering the use 
both of the surplice and the chasuble or cope. This concession 
asked for by a very large number of Churchmen who have no 
manner of sympathy with the Church of Rome. Our own day 
las witnessed a large growth of the historical spirit, and Church- 
men have become more interested in their own venerable past. 
They know the vestments were in use before the doctrine of Tran- 
ubstantiation was invented; they know they are still in use 
among the reformed churches of Scandinavia; and they have a 
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desire to use once more in England the special and distinctiye, 
vesture which has belonged to the Holy Communion for at least 
a thousand years. They think that the Revisers of our present 
Prayer Book, persons like Bishop Cosin, whom Fuller called ‘the 
Atlas of the Protestant religion,’ looked forward to such a revival 
by the form they gave to the rubric, though their own day was 
not ripe for it;* and they protest that the vestments themselves 
have no distinctively Roman associations. Against their ploa you | 
would probably urge that the use of the surplice at Holy Com. | 
munion is a security for the Evangelical position. But can 4 
vestment be a security against erroneous teaching? How long 
is it since the use of the Genevan gown for the sermon was sup- 
posed to be the main security of the Evangelical position? \ 
Fashion has changed, and Evangelical doctrine is now preached I 
in the surplice. So fashion may change again, and as historical F 
studies grow among Evangelical Churchmen, the chasuble or cope e 
may replace the surplice at Holy Communion, as the surplice hag 8 
replaced the black gown in the pulpit. Of course you wish to t 
be assured that the vestments do not imply the Roman doctrine v 
of the Mass. That assurance is conveyed in the most forcible C 


manner by the fact that they were prescribed in the two English u 
Prayer Books drawn up expressly to get rid of Roman doctrine, Se 
the first book of Edward and the book of Elizabeth. I know itis n 
the fashion to say that the Liturgy in the first book of Edward, ms 
which prescribes the vestments, was only a halfway house towards pe 
reform ; and that the second book, which prescribes the surplice, fo 
contains the completely reformed Liturgy. The Liturgy of the ex 
second book was certainly much recast in shape, but in substance ur 
it removed only a few expressions which the Romanisers had 

found it possible to interpret in their own sense. The great doc- Ce 
trinal changes were all made in the first Liturgy. The Mass ‘a 
became a Communion; there was to be no celebration by the arr 
priest alone ; confession was no longer to be required ; the inter- the 
cessions of the saints were not asked nor their merits pleaded. say 
Above all, every expression was removed which could give colour 

to the medieval idea of the Christian minister as one who offerel F ,, , 
a propitiatory sacrifice for quick and dead. Consequently, if tho 
Cranmer had regarded the vestments as symbolising a propitiatory in 1 
sacrifice, he could not have retained them for one moment with the 
his reformed service. They were, as Cranmer called them, ‘the ei 
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vesture appointed for that ministration,’ the customary robes of 
the minister from time immemorial ; and their significance was, | expr 


1 Cosin’s view of the obligation to wear the vestments, ‘ howsoever it is neg- 
lected,’ in Charles I.’s reign is several times expressed in his Notes on th > 
Prayer Book (Works, V. 42, 233, 438). The Bishops at the Savoy Conference 
did not meet the Puritan exception to the new rubric that it ‘seemeth to bring 
back the cope, albe, &c.,’* but went off upon ceremonies in general (Cardwell’s 1905, 


Conferences, 314, 351). (1 
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and is, the significance that in each succeeding age has attached 
to Holy Communion. In my judgment the best thing that could 
happen would be a new decision of the Court of Appeal that the 
Ornaments Rubric means what it says, and prescribes the vest- 
ments of the first book of King Edward the Sixth. Then, if the 
Evangelical clergy proved as law-abiding as ever, the vestments 
would be worn by everyone and no question as to any special 
significance could arise. If that is impossible, something would 
be gained if we refused to play into the hands of the Romanisers 
by assuming that every clergyman who wore, or wished to wear, 
the ancient vestments was an enemy to the Reformation. 

The Convocations comprise four distinct bodies, by each of 
whom the question of the preparation of a new Ornaments Rubric 
referred to them by the Royal Letters of Business must be con- 
sidered. The two Lower Houses of Canterbury and York have 
expressed the view that neither use—surplice or chasuble— 
should be prohibited. The Upper House of York also proposes 
to sanction the use of alternative vestments, provided that all are 
white. Both the Upper House of York and the Lower House of 
Canterbury provide safeguards against the introduction of a novel 
use contrary to the wish of the laity, and leave the ultimate 
sanction to the Bishop. The Upper House of Canterbury has 
not yet published a Report. In these various and tentative pro- 
posals there is evidence of a desire to face the problem both sym- 
pathetically and courageously ; and when the four Houses meet 
for conference we may anticipate a recommendation which will 
express the largest body of clerical opinion and, it may be hoped, 
unite all parties in agreement. 

(2) In regard to the use of the Quicunque vult, the Royal 
Commissioners made no specific recommendation, but they 
‘assumed that the subject would be included’ by Convocation 
among the proposals to modify the existing law so as to secure 
the greater elasticity which they deemed to be necessary. They 
say: 

It will be seen from the replies of the Bishops to the question addressed 
to them on the subject, that the omission of the Creed is not uncommon, 
though owing to frequent Episcopal insistence on obedience to the rubric 
in recent years it is less common than formerly. We cannot enter into 
the questions of doctrine which may be involved in this irregularity, but 
we believe that, while some clergy consider, to use the words of the Dean 
of Westminster, that certain expressions in the Creed are ‘ in their plain 
or apparent sense not only misleading but false,’ many others deem these 
expressions liable to be misunderstood by an ordinary congregation, and 
hold that the Creed is therefore not suitable for use in the public service 
of the Church. The controversy, which is of long standing, as to the 
retention of the Creed for public use in Divine Service has in recent years 
been revived. The Upper House of‘the Southern Convocation on May 10, 


1905, passed resolutions as follows :— 
(1) That, as recorded in the resolution of the 5th of May, 1904, this 
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House is resolved to maintain unimpaired the Catholic faith in the Holy 
Trinity and in the Incarnation, as contained in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds and in the Quicunque Vult, and regards the faith thus presented, 
both in statements of doctrine and in statements of fact, as the necessary 
basis on which the teaching of the Church reposes. 

(2) That this House, while it recognises, as taught in Holy Scripture, 
the truth, often overlooked, that every man is responsible before God for 
the faith which he holds, and while it believes that this Scriptural truth is 
what the minatory clauses of the Quicunque Vult were primarily intended 
to express, acknowledges, nevertheless, that, in their prima facie meaning 
and in the mind of many who hear them, those clauses convey a more 
unqualified statement than Scripture warrants, and one which is not 
consonant with the language of the greatest teachers of the Church. 

(3) That, in view of the distress and alienation of mind which the public 
recitation of these minatory clauses causes to many serious Churchmen, 
this House desires, without expressing or implying by this resolution a 
judgment on any further questions raised as to the form, position, or use 
of the Quicunque Vult, that each Diocesan Bishop should be authorised, 
upon application from an incumbent, with sufficient reason shown, to 
dispense with the public recitation of the Quicunque Vult, either on all or 
on some of the days when the rubric orders its recitation. 

(4) That, having regard to the wide divergence of opinion in the Church 
with regard to the best permanent solution of the difficulties connected with 
the use of the Quicunque Vult, and to the expediency of the action finally 
taken representing, as far as possible, the deliberate opinion of the Church, 
including those other portions of the Anglican Communion whose present use 
corresponds with our own, this House desires to defer its final judgment 
until after the Lambeth Conference of 1908. 



































That final judgment we still await; but it may be noted here 
that the Lambeth Conference went so far as to express the 
opinion ‘ that inasmuch as the use or disuse of this hymn is not 
a term of communion, the several Churches of the Anglican 
Communion may rightly decide for themselves what in their vary- 
ing circumstances is desirable’; and urged further ‘ that if any 
change of rule or usage is made, full regard should be had to the 
maintenance of the Catholic faith in its integrity, to the com- 
mendation of that faith to the minds of men, and to the relief of 
disquieted consciences.’ | 
The question of the warning clauses in the Quicunque has been 
so long before Churchmen that it is unnecessary to argue it over 
again here. Those who wish for a plain and brief statement of 
the case for granting relief will find it in a pamphlet by the Dean 
of Christ Church, The Use of the Quicunque in Divine Service 
(Nisbet). The best method of affording such relief is a further 
question much disputed. The simplest solution, and the one 
which best recognises the principle of elasticity, is to substitute 
‘may ’ for ‘ shall’ in the rubric ordering its recitation. Another 
proposal is to omit the rubric altogether and leave the document 
in the Prayer Book side by side with the Articles of Religion. 
A third is to introduce the Day Hours into a Supplement ; in which 
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case the Quicunque would occupy its ancient place in the office of 
Prime. A fourth is to use its substantive parts as an alternative 
canticle to the Te Deum, omitting the warning clauses. 

The Church of England, then, has to make up its mind 
whether it intends to enforce upon all clergymen the observance of 
the Ornaments Rubric, as it has been interpreted by the courts, 
and the observance of the rubric before the Quicunque vult, or 
whether in both these cases it is prepared to allow a variant use. 
What is intolerable, and should be felt by all loyal Churchmen 
as intolerable, is the claim of the individual incumbent to dispense 
himself from the observance of either rubric, and the claim of the 
individual diocesan to dispense him. Of course these are not the 
only common instances of breach of rules, though they are the 
most widely prevalent. There are clergymen who do not observe 
the holy days of our Church or who observe days which are not 
holy days of our Church ; clergymen who leave out large portions 
of the Liturgy or interpolate large portions of a Liturgy belong- 
ing to another Communion ; clergymen who not only reserve the 
Sacrament, contrary to the express direction of the rubric, but 
also make it the centre of a service of adoration contrary to the 
express teaching of the Article; clergymen, again, who never 
catechise their children or administer baptism at a public service, 
and so forth. The existence of these and similar irregularities 
is evidence that in the opinion of a large number of persons the 
law of worship, as laid down in 1662, needs reconsideration ; and, 
that being so, and the opportunity of Revision having presented 
itself, no one W’210 is conscious of innovating ought to object to 
bringing his innovation into the light of public criticism and 
submitting it to the general judgment of the Church of England 
for approval or censure. Our Church has expressed its claim to 
regulate ceremonies in the Thirty-fourth Article of Religion. 
Those who object to this claim and profess allegiance instead 
to some undefined ‘law of the Western Church’ or ‘ Catholic 
tradition ’’ are disloyal sons, and, in the words of the Article, 
‘ought to be rebuked openly,’ as they that ‘ offend against the 
common order of the Church, and wound the consciences of the 
weak brethren.’ 

Of the thirty or more examples of illegal practices which the 
Royal Commissioners scheduled as ‘ having significance,’ there 
is only one, so far as I have observed, besides the use of vestments, 
which the Committee of the Lower House of the Southern Con- 
vocation has proposed to regularise : namely, a Reservation of the 
Sacrament for the purpose of administering to the sick. The 
proposed rubric runs as follows : 


But when the Holy Communion cannot reverently or without grave 
difficulty be celebrated in private, and also when there are several sick 
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persons in the parish desirous to receive the Communion on the same day, 
it shall be lawful for the priest (with the consent of the sick person), on 
any day when there is a celebration of the Holy Communion, to set apart 
at the open Communion so much of the consecrated bread and wine as shall 
serve the sick person (or persons) and so many as shall communicate with 
him. And, the open Communion ended in the church, he shall on the same 
day, and with as little delay as may be, go and minister the same. 

And if any of the bread and wine that was consecrated remain over, the same 
shall, immediately after the service, reverently be consumed. If the 
consecrated bread and wine be not taken immediately to the sick person 
they shall be kept in such place and after such manner as the Ordinary shall 
approve, so that they be not used for any other purpose whatsoever. The 
priest shall take the consecrated bread and wine to the sick person’s house 
without ceremonial. 


If reservation for the sick is to be once more allowed in the 
Church of England after being forbidden for more than 350 years 
it would seem impossible to draft a rubric better fitted to prevent 
those abuses against which the Thirty-eighth Article protests. 
And yet anyone who has read the evidence dealing with this topic 
presented to the Royal Commissioners, or even those passages 
collected in their Report, must feel a grave doubt whether the 
proposal to restore the practice is wise. The Commissioners 
express no opinion, but they pointedly call attention to the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a distinction between reservation for the 
sick and reservation for purposes of adoration, and to the difficulty 
of effectually ensuring its observance in practice. There can be 
no doubt that sick persons generally prefer to have the whole 
service celebrated in their presence, and their edification ought 
to be considered before the convenience of the minister. Nota 
few Bishops stated in evidence that reservation was unknown in 
their dioceses or had ceased at their directions. The most instruc- 
tive evidence was that of the Bishop of Exeter, which should be 
read carefully by the various Committees of Convocation who are 
considering this question. One paragraph I will quote : 


I think in most parishes there is no need’ whatever of reservation for 
this purpose; but I cannot extend this to a universal negative in the 
case of large town parishes with a limited staff of clergy, and numerous sick 
and aged communicants, especially where the clergy have scruples (which, 
while I believe them to be groundless, I cannot treat with disrespect) as to 
celebrating after taking food. I may add that I should strongly deprecate 
a change in the present law. I think it wiser to leave emergencies to be 
provided for by Episcopal dispensation, which can readily be revoked in 
case of abuse, than formally to legalise what experience has shown to be 
liable to abuse if left unchecked. 


The Revision of the Prayer Book so far discussed has been 
that which was undertaken at the suggestion of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline with a view to modifying 
the present rubrics so as to meet conscientious scruples and bring 
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about a better observance of the law. But the terms of reference 
in the Letters of Business were wide enough to allow of changes 
being made in the services themselves ; and proposals have accord- 
ingly been put forward with this object, partly from the point 
of view of modern convenience, partly'from the point of view of 
new learning, and partly from that of the liturgical art. There is 
certainly advantage, when Revision is under discussion, in having 
all the objections that can be taken to the present book clearly 
formulated in order that they may thoroughly be considered. But 
if the precedent of the Irish and American prayer-books is any 
guide to what is likely to happen in our own case, the substantive 
change will not be great. Everyone must wish that the revision 
of the text of the Prayer Book shall be as conservative as possible. 
The Prayer Book has come to take rank as a classic side by side 
with the Authorised Version of the Bible. Like that version, it 
belongs in its main features to the dawn of a great age, when men 
were moved with great thoughts and were inspired to give them 
great expression. Alike in its paraphrases from the older service- 
books, in its adaptations from the reformed churches of the 
Continent, and in its original compositions, there is a breadth and 
dignity which our more learned but more self-conscious scholars 
cannot compass. Moreover, the two Revisions which the book 
underwent in the seventeenth century were happily in the hands 
of men to whom the same free language of devotion came 
naturally, though their manner of composition was somewhat 
more elaborate and rhetorical. With good reason, therefore, we 
hesitate to patch so noble a structure with the tamer and imitative 
work of to-day. Nevertheless, the most beautiful ancient house 
requires adaptation to modern necessities; and the most we can 
claim is that no alteration shall be made without good cause. 
The Committee of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, in their first Report, suggested 128 changes. It 
may be interesting to collect such of these as were not merely 
rubrical to see what they amount to; although it is likely that a 
large number of them will not survive the criticism of the Con- 
vocation itself or the other Houses. In Morning and Evening 
Prayer no change whatever is made, but it is suggested that the 
last five prayers may be omitted when another service follows. 
In the Order of Holy Communion the. only changes are a new 
Proper Preface for Whit-Sunday, one or two additional Offertory 
sentences, and a recommendation that for the Ten Command- 
ments, provided they are said once on each Sunday, the following 
may be substituted : 
Hear what our Lord Jesus Christ saith: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 


God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’ This 
is the first and great Commandment. And the second is like unto it: ‘ Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ On these two Commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets. 


There is a resolution that the first six of the ‘ Prayers upon 
several occasions’ and tlie last seven of the Thanksgivings shall 
be revised and others added. And most of the homilies and ex. 
hortations in the occasional services are marked for revision. The 
most interesting of all the proposals is one for an alternative 
Burial Service—a draft of which is given—to include a commen- 
datory prayer for the faithful departed. It was no doubt neces. 
sary that such a commendation, primitive as it is, should have 
been disallowed at the time of the Reformation in order to get 
rid of the doctrine of Purgatory. But few mourners can feel that 
our present service expresses all they wish, or can claim, to 
express on behalf of their departed friends. 

I said above that changes had been proposed in the interest of 
learning and also in that of liturgical art. Readers who wish to 
know what students of liturgiology think of our Prayer Book will 
find a temperate article in the Church Quarterly Review for last 
October by the Rev. W. C. Bishop, and among his suggestions 
one at least, for shortening the Litany when it precedes another 
service, is likely to commend itself to most Churchmen. Of more 
general concern will be those changes which are asked for in the 
interest of Biblical scholarship. The Canterbury Lower House 
has appointed a Committee to review Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, and it may be expected that they will recommend a 
substitute for the Ascension Day Gospel, as well as the omission 
of the interpolated verse in the Epistle for the First Sunday after 
Easter. Two other demands, widely expressed, are for a revised 
lectionary and a corrected Psalter with liberty to omit the maledic- 
tory verses. A new lectionary should arrange its week-day lessons 
independently of Sundays, so that gaps shall not occur every seven 
days ; it should provide special lessons for Sundays from the New 
Testament as well as from the Old; and it should also provide a 
better choice of Old Testament lessons for Sundays. Educated 
people can refer every lesson as they hear it to its time and place 
in the process of revelation, but simple people cannot do this. 
Hence only such lessons should be read in the Sunday services 
as convey teaching which the Church of Christ can endorse. Else 
we may unconsciously propagate a pre-Christian morality. And 
this we are certainly doing by allowing the maledictory portions 
of the Psalter to be sung in Christian worship. I do not under- 
stand how anyone can defend their use who reflects that Our Lord 
made an express distinction on this point between the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New. ‘It was said to them of old time, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
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you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you.’ It is main- 
tained, indeed, that the Gloria Patri Christianises the Psalm; 
but can any Gloria Christianise such an un-Christian beatitude as 
‘Blessed shall he be that rewardeth thee, as thou hast served us ’? 
We might as well recite the Deuteronomic law of divorce in the 
Marriage Service and think to Christianise it by a collect. 

In conclusion, let me add a word about a common objection to 
Revision, which takes the form of a protest against the two autho- 
rities with whom the final responsibility lies, the Convocations 
and Parliament. By Convocation, when this objection is raised, 
is meant the Lower Houses; which are declared to be unequal 
to the task of Revision, on the ground that they are insufficiently 
representative of the clergy. Representative, nevertheless, they 
are ; and it is to be remembered that the clergy have succeeded in 
altering their personnel with reference to this very question of 
Revision. But the real answer to this plea is that the constitu- 
tional part played by the Lower Houses of Convocation is 
secondary and advisory. We are still an Episcopal Church, and 
it is with the Upper Houses that the main responsibility lies for 
framing any revised code of rules for worship. The Bishops are 
able to gauge the desires of the presbyterate both in and out of 
Convocation, as well as those of the laity, both in and out of the 
Houses of Laymen; and they are not likely to countenance 
changes which do not command a large measure of approval. 
The final authority to which any changes in the Prayer Book must 
be referred is that of Parliament. A National Church, which 
enjoys tue privileges and responsibilities of establishment, cannot 
complain if the State exercises a somewhat jealous supervision 
over its ritual and ceremonial regulations in the interests of the 
whole body of the people. We are not a sect, and should not 
claim the immunities of a sect. Moreover, the State, throughout 
this whole business, has behaved in so constitutional a manner 
that there is no reason to fear that it would wish to usurp the 
functions of the Church by revising the Revision submitted to it. 
The method of Revision at present in view is by an appendix of 
additions, omissions, and alterations. Parliament would have a 
perfect right to discuss the changes seriatim, though it is possible 
it might forgo its right if the schedule of proposed changes came 
to it with a united Church behind them. At any rate, it would 
only be the proposed changes, and not the general text of the 
Prayer Book, that would come under discussion. 

H. C. BEEcHING. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT AND QUEEN 
CAROLINE 


AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 


TuE following correspondence is now printed for the first time by 
the courteous permission of Sir William Cobbett and Mr. Richard 
Cobbett, who recently allowed the present writer to examine the 
papers of their grandfather, William Cobbett the reformer. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Cobbett was a stal- 
wart defender of Queen Caroline in public, but few are aware of 
the fact that he advised her in private : in the latest biography 
of George the Fourth’s consort, Signor Clerici’s A Queen of Tndis- 
cretions, the name of Cobbett is not mentioned. The story of 
this royal marriage is so familiar that only a few notes are 
necessary to elucidate the correspondence. George the Third 
died on the 29th of January, 1820, and ‘ The First Gentleman of 
Europe’ ascended the throne. He at once caused instructions 
to be given to the English representatives at foreign courts not to 
recognise Caroline as Queen of England, and commanded that her 
name should not be inserted in the Prayer for the Royal Family. 
The Queen, who was at Rome, at once protested against these 
insults, and made formal complaint. to Lord Liverpool. His 
Majesty wished to divorce his consort, but Lord Liverpool insisted 
that an offer should be made of 50,0001. a year for life, on condition 
that she remained abroad and assumed a title other than that of 
Queen of England. Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, Denman, 
urged her to return; her Attorney-General, Brougham, begged 
her to stay away; but she came back, being always distrustful of 
the latter. ‘If my head is on Temple Bar,’ she said to Denman, 
‘it will be Brougham’s doing.” The Queen, accompanied by 
Lady Anne Hamilton and Alderman Matthew Wood, landed 
at Dover on the 6th of June; and on that day Ministers in each 
House of Parliament moved for a secret committee to examine 
the report of the Milan Commission and report whether there was 
sufficient ground for the introduction of a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against the Queen. On the next day Brougham in the 
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House of Commons read a message from her Majesty demanding 
an open investigation. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 
June 8, 1820. 

Thousands and hundreds of thousands, whose hearts beat with anxiety 
for the Queen, and who think with the greatest alarm of the numerous arts 
which are and will be employed against her, implore her to beware of 
insidious and perfidious advice. The public have beheld with admiration 
the message of her Majesty to the House of Commons; but they see and 
fear the danger of her Majesty being artfully led into some new negociation, 
which may end in a compromise fatal to her. Her enemies are powerful, 
active, vigilant and implacable. They fear to meet her openly. But if 
they can once prevail on her to give up her rights, they know that the people 
will look upon such a compromise as a proof that there is some truth in 
the accusations against her, and then her enemies, knowing that her 
Majesty will have lost the friendship of the people, will have no scruple 
to treat her with every mark of indignity. The debate in the House of 
Commons convinces the Public, that, if her Majesty persevere in her high 
and noble tone of defiance, her enemies will yield to her just claims, and 
will permit her to enjoy the state and place that belongs to her exalted rank. 
The adjournment was contrived for the purpose of gaining time to effect 
by crafty and perfidious advice that which could not otherwise be effected. 
Her Majesty is, therefore, implored to listen to no advice other than that 
which would lead her to demand all her rights as Queen, or a full and 
open investigation. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 
London, June 10, 1820. 


The humble individual, who hopes that the goodness of his motives will 
apologize for his addressing this paper to the Queen, most deeply regrets 
that her Majesty cannot be truly and fully informed of the sentiments of 
the people respecting her Majesty’s case. He ventures to assure her 
Majesty that it is the universal hope, that she will not suffer herself to be 
induced to accept of any compromise ; but, that she will insist on the full 
enjoyment of all her rights; that being the only thing which can com- 
pletely put to silence the calumnious aspersions of her indefatigable and 
implacable enemies. He beseeches her Majesty to bear in mind, that though 
those enemies have been, thus far, baffled, and discomfited, disappointment 
may tend to teach them dissimulation as well as to sharpen their malignity ; 
and that what they cannot effect by force, they may endeavour to effect by 
craft; what they cannot obtain by menaces, they may endeavour to obtain 
by blandishments ; what they have not been able to extort from her fears, 
they may endeavour to steal from her magnanimity. If her Majesty should 
have advice offered her, he implores her to consider, what may be the 
possible ultimate objects of those who offer that advice, and to reflect, that 
it may be possible for them not wholly to overlook, on so important an 
occasion, their own interests and the gratification of their own ambition. 
Her Majesty knows, perhaps, little of what is passing amongst the publie. 
Already are the windows of the shops exhibiting her Majesty’s person, 
attired in Royal Robes, with a Crown on her head and a sceptre in her 
hand. And, the person, who humbly submits this paper to her Majesty, 
assures her, that the united soul of this loyal and just nation is poured out 
in prayer, that she will not yield, either to threats or intreaties, any 
portion, or particle, of her rights as Queen of this kingdom. This prayer 
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is founded on a sense of national honour; on a sense of what is due to the 
women of this kingdom ; and, above all, on a most anxious desire, that her 
Majesty should not do anything that might leave even her bitterest enemy 
the smallest ground for sustaining a supposition unfavourable to her 
Majesty’s innocence. The writer begs leave humbly to add, that he hopes, 
that her Majesty will reflect, that, though she yield only in the smallest 
degree, there is no form of words that can possibly be used in so doing, that 
will prevent her enemies from afterwards ascribing her condescension to a 
motive, the very thought of which would give her Majesty pain to the end 
of her days. Wm. Coseerr. 
William Cobbett to the Queen. 

June 12, 1820. 

The following representation is, with the greatest deference and 
humility, submitted for the consideration of her Majesty the Queen. 

It appears probable that His Majesty’s Ministers will persevere in 
refusing to her Majesty the possession and enjoyment of her rights as Queen 
of this kingdom ; and that an open investigation will, in the end, take 
place. 

In this case it must be manifest, that the Alien Act, as it now stands, 
must have a very dangerous effect with regard to the cause of her Majesty. 
That Act invests His Majesty’s Ministers with the absolute power of send- 
ing, at their mere will and pleasure, Aliens out of the kingdom. Of course 
it invests them with a similar power of preventing Aliens from entering; 
because, they can order Aliens to be stopped at the sea ports, and to be sent 
back without being permitted even to land; which was, in fact, done in 
the case of the Countess de Montholon. 

Whether his Majesty’s Ministers would have a disposition to use this 
great and fearful power in such manner as to deprive her Majesty of any 
testimony that might be material to her Majesty’s justification is a point 
which it becomes an humble individual to leave to her Majesty’s superior 
judgment ; but, when the writer of this paper reflects on her Majesty's 
long absence from England together with the many weighty matters, which 
must, at this time, engage her Majesty’s attention, he hopes he shall not 
be deemed presumptuous if he supposes it possible, that her Majesty may 
have overlooked the fact of the existence of this Act of Parliament; and 
the same hope accompanies him while he begs leave further to state, that 
the Act is about to expire, and to be renewed and continued in force; that 
a bill is now before Parliament for that purpose; that if this bill become 
an Act, it cannot be repealed, altered, or amended, during the present 
session of Parliament ; and that another session may not take place, until 
after the investigation shall have been brought to a conclusion. 

A representation to the Parliament by her Majesty would, doubtless, 
obtain a security against danger from this source, either by causing the 
Act to be suspended, during the investigation, or by a clause in the Act 
empowering her Majesty to give, for a certain limited time, passports and 
certificates of residence to such Aliens as her Majesty might deem it ex- 
pedient to cause to come to and to remain in the kingdom ; and it is, with 
all humility, suggested, that a representation in the name of her Majesty 
would be more likely to be attended with success, than any statement or 
reasoning made, however ably, by Members of the House. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 


London, June 15, 1820. 
How great soever the fears of an humble individual to expose himself 
to-the risk of being thought obtrusive and of incurring the displeasure of 
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her Majesty the Queen, those fears are overcome by that sense of duty, 
which imperatively calls on him to give her Majesty intimation of danger, 
which intimation he thinks it probable that her Majesty may receive from 
no other quarter ; and he, therefore, relying on the gracious condescension 
and indulgence of her Majesty, will proceed humbly to offer her Majesty 
that intimation. 

The enemies of her Majesty now see that they over-rated their powers 
of deception and delusion. They see, that public opinion in her Majesty’s 
fevour is too strong to be safely set at defiance. It would seem, therefore, 
to be their design to procure delay ; to procrastinate; to keep things in a 
concealed and equivocal state; and, by these means, to weary the public 
mind and divert the public attention. Those enemies, whatever may be 
their other deficiencies, are by no means deficient in craft. They well 
know, that, if they can suspend the question for a time, until the fever of 
public spirit shall have abated, they shall, in great part at least, succeed in 
depriving her Majesty of her best, and, indeed, her only efficient, support 
against their machinations. 

There are many men, who, in the present state of things, would be 
ashamed to take, openly, part against her Majesty, but would, nevertheless, 
very gladly be thought, by certain persons, to be ready, if necessary, to 
take such part. This description of men is very numerous; and they are, 
of course, extremely averse from any thing like bringing the matter to issue 
at the present moment, and will do every thing in their power to put off a 
decision of the question, which they will endeavour to reserve for a distant 
day, when they will be able to aid the enemies of her Majesty without ex- 
posing themselves to public odium. 

Therefore, in the judgment of him who humbly submits this paper to 
her Majesty, it clearly appears, that the cause of her Majesty must of 
necessity suffer from procrastination ; and that that procrastination should 
be put an end to by steps as decisive and as prompt as those which have, to 
her immortal honour, recently marked the conduct of her Majesty. 

The writer throws himself on her Majesty’s gracious indulgence, while 
he, with all possible diffidence, ventures even to offer an opinion as to what 
those steps ought to be; but he humbly hopes that his motives will plead 
with her Majesty in his behalf, while he begs leave to observe, that, it 
appears to him, that, unless a decision be come to on Friday, her Majesty, 
strong in her own innocence, and viewing all threats and accusations with 
silent indignation, ought to make a complaint to the House of Commons, 
simply informing the House; that Her Majesty finds, with surprize, that 
no preparations are making for her coronation ; and that she relies on the 
House to take, in this case, such steps as justice to her Majesty and as 
the honour and dignity of His Majesty’s Crown may, in the judgment of 
the House, appear to demand. 

This would, it is humbly presumed, put an end to all procrastination ; 
bring the question to issue at once; eventually secure to her Majesty the 
full enjoyment of all her rights; and produce universal satisfaction and 
gratitude amongst his Majesty’s dutiful and affectionate subjects. 

It need not be observed to a person of her Majesty’s extensive knowledge 
and profound penetration, that, to attempt to withhold obvious, notorious, 
and established rights upon the bare assertion, that there exist grounds of 
charge against the party to whom those rights belong, is something too 
offensive to all ideas of law and justice to be tolerated, for a moment, in 
any civilized community ; but, if it could be supposed possible, for such an 
attempt to be made, its award would unquestionably be, universal reproba- 
tion and abhorrence. 


Wm. Cossert. 
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William Cobbett to the Queen. 


London, June 20, 1820, 


The humble individual, who, with the greatest submission, begs leaye 
again to address her Majesty, the Queen, has had much experience jn 
matters affecting the public mind; but he has never known that mind to 
receive so violent a shock as that which has this day been given to it by the 
publication of the documents relating to the negociation between the 
delegates of the king’s Ministers and the Legal Advisers of her Majesty. 

The feelings of respect, which the writer entertains towards her Majesty, 
would restrain him, even if he had the power, from describing minutely 
the effect of that publication ; but he cannot refrain from stating, that the 
promulgation of the documents has fully answered the most sanguine hopes 
and expectations that her Majesty’s enemies can possibly have entertained; 
and, as he deems it more honourable to be thought wanting in good manners 
than destitute of feeling, he ventures to assure her Majesty, that the offer 
made in her Majesty’s name to quit the country has filled the women’s eyes 
with tears and the men’s hearts with a feeling which never before existed 
in them with regard to her Majesty. 

He implores her Majesty to be convinced, that no terms, no conditions, 
no qualifications, can, in the public opinion, remove the impression, which 
consenting to abandon the country must necessarily make ; and, emboldened 
by his zeal in her Majesty’s cause, he ventures, even at the risk of incurring 
her displeasure, to express his anxious hope, that nothing will induce her 
Majesty to adopt, on any terms, a course, the fatal consequences of which he 
can clearly foresee but has not the heart to describe. 

Wa. Cossert. 


It was evident that the affair threatened to become the most 
crying scandal of the century, and Ministers were anxious not to 
have to proceed to extremes, seeing that, whatever the result 
might be, the dignity of the Crown must be seriously impaired. 
The Queen was now offered 50,0001. a year for life, a frigate for 
travelling, and abroad the honours due to the Queen of England; 
and Wilberforce in the House of Commons moved an Address to 
her Majesty asking her to accept these terms. The motion was 
carried on the 22nd of June by 391 to 124, and was at once pre- 
sented to the Queen, who declined to accept the suggestion. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 


London, June 23, 1820. 

The writer of this paper begs leave most humbly to state to her Majesty, 
the Queen : 

That the understood determination of her Majesty not to go out of the 
kingdom has produced a return of that public feeling which was, for a 
moment, banished by the report of her Majesty’s intended departure ;— 
that the object of Mr. Wilberforce’s motion is clearly seen through by the 
public, who have no doubt, that it is intended to effect by supplication that 
which it is perceived cannot be effected by threats ;—that it is the opinion 
of the writer of this paper, that the address, moved by Mr. Wilberforce, is 
intended to place her Majesty in this dilemma, namely, to give up to the 
Ministers, or, to incur the ill-will of the Commons by rejecting their advice; 
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and, that, therefore, much will depend on the Answer, which her Majesty 
shall be pleased to give to that Address. 

Her Majesty has too much sagacity not to perceive le pidge (the snare). 
It is plain, that, if the advice in this Address be followed, another Address 
will soon find its way to her Majesty from the same, or from a similar, 
source, if any similar source be to be found in the world; and that, thus, 
if her Majesty give way now, Address after Address will follow, ’till her 
Majesty be addressed out of all her rights, and, finally, out of England. 

To prevent a result so injurious to her Majesty and so afflicting to His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, the writer of this paper presumes humbly to 
express an opinion, that the Answer to this Address should explicitly reject 
the advice contained in the Address ; should do this in a manner calculated 
to flatter, rather than wound, the pride of the House; and should contain 
(incidentally) an expression of her Majesty’s determination to remain at 
home—that word so sweet to English ears, and so electrifying if it were to 
come from the pen of her Majesty. 

An Answer of this description would, it is believed, put a stop to the 
eforts of Mr. Wilberforce. The writer of this paper, relying on her 
Majesty’s great goodness and indulgence, has enclosed a paper containing 
what he thinks would be a suitable Answer, which, with the greatest 
diffidence, he humbly submits to her Majesty’s superior judgment. 

If her Majesty thought proper to yield, upon this occasion, to any 
feeling other than that of her benignity, her Majesty would have a fair 
opportunity of observing upon the singularity of the circumstance, that, 
though her Majesty has lately become Queen, and has also lately arrived 
from abroad, and has still more recently sent a Message to the House, her 
Majesty has never heard from the House, until it thought proper to wait 
upon her with an humble Address advising her to surrender a part of her 
rights. 

The other course may, however, be the best; though the writer of this 
paper ought not to disguise from her Majesty, that it is his decided opinion, 
that her Majesty(’s) will gain nothing by her being advised to appear to 
do anything out of complaisance to the Parliament. 

Wm. Consett. 
Proposed Answer. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

Accept my most cordial thanks for this loyal, dutiful and affectionate 
Address. 

If, as to points immediately, peculiarly and exclusively affecting my 
own personal feelings, and dependent on a sense of female honour, I decline 
to avail myself of advice suggested by your kind solicitude for my comfort 
and tranquillity, be assured, that I retain a firm and unalterable reliance 
on your integrity and wisdom. 

In the many and deep sorrows and afflictions, with which it has pleased 
Providence to visit me, I have derived unspeakable consolation from the 
warm and constant attachment of this loyal, just and generous people, of 
whom you are the faithful Representatives, and to cherish and live at home 
with whom will be the chief happiness of the remainder of my days. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 


June 25, 1820. 


The writer of this paper begs leave most humbly to state to her Majesty, 


the Queen : 
That her Majesty’s Answer to the Resolution of the House of Commons 
has given great satisfaction to the public, in as far as it contains a rejection 
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of the advice of the House; that, however, great anziety still prevails on 
the subject of her Majesty’s possible intentions as to going abroad; that 
the public are all alive upon this great point; that it is of the utmost 
importance that no doubt should longer exist on the subject ; that all such 
doubt would, at once, be removed by an expression of her Majesty, on the 
first proper occasion, that her Majesty has resolved not to go abroad. 

The writer of this paper thinks it right, that her Majesty should be 
informed, that her strength and safety lie in the Public opinion ; that the 
Parliament will do nothing for her, except as it is influenced by the Public 
opinion ; that the Ministers were checked only by that decided expression 
of public opinion, which her Majesty’s arrival called forth, and for which 
they were not prepared; that to yield any thing in order to please the 
Parliament would only displease the Public the more on that very account; 
that the four Members, who carried the Resolution to her Majesty very 
narrowly escaped being personally handled by the people; that they made 
their escape all four in one carriage; that the people leur crachoient 4 la 
figure (spit in their faces) as they drove along the street ; that these four 
worthy delegates of the House returned home actually covered with spittle; 
that it is clear, therefore, that, to recede at the request of the Parliament 
would be to make a useless sacrifice. 

It is very clearly seen by the Public, that her Majesty’s enemies want 
but one thing, namely, to get her out of the country; because, they well 
know, that she would then be instantly deserted by the people. It is clear 
also, that, unless her Majesty go away, nobody can get money or honours by 
advising her to go! For these reasons it will necessarily follow, that every 
art, which hatred can suggest and which perfidy can put in motion, will be 
employed to induce her Majesty to depart, or, at any rate, to persuade the 
people that she is willing to depart. The effect even of this last would be 
most injurious to her Majesty; and, therefore, effectual measures should, 
as speedily as possible, be taken to remove from the Public mind all doubt 
on the subject. 

The Ministers are in a state of difficulty not possible to describe. They 
cannot extricate themselves from that difficulty. They are at the mercy of 
the Queen, who has nothing to do but to remain in her present attitude for 
some days. Her Majesty ought to make no overture for negociation ; and, 
if her Majesty find, that the Parliament is about to be prorogued, she ought 
then to make, before they separate, a formal demand of her rights and 
privileges, of which a full detail ought to be given. 

If this line be pursued with firmness, a short time will give her Majesty 
the full enjoyment of all her rights and privileges; and, in the meanwhile 
her Majesty is safe in the love and admiration of this generous people, 
who are all for her, in every part of the kingdom. 

Wx. Cossert. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 
June 29, 1820. 

The writer of this paper begs to be permitted humbly to lay the following 
information and observations before her Majesty the Queen. 

As it is now perfectly well known, that those Politicians who are usually 
opposed to the ministers, do not mean to attempt anything for her Majesty, 
except just as far as it may serve their own selfish and ambitious views; 
and as it is equally well known that similar motives are but too likely to 
actuate other persons, whose advice has not hitherto been altogether advan- 
tageous to her Majesty’s cause: this being the case, it follows of course that 
her Majesty has no real and efficient reliance, except on the people. But, 
here her Majesty has support which is able to carry her through every perse- 
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gation; and, support that will never forsake her Majesty, unless her 
‘Majesty were to be induced to listen to advice that would seem to indicate a 
disposition to desert the people. 

For this reason it appears to be of the greatest importance, not only that 
her Majesty should do no act which would have a tendency to damp the 
ardour of the public; but that her Majesty should avail herself of early 
opportunities, of giving to the public open marks of confidence in their 
support, and of cheering and encouraging them in a perseverance in the 
loyal and generous course which they are now pursuing. 

Being of this opinion, the writer of this paper thinks it his duty most 
respectfully to inform her Majesty, that the public has felt some little 
alarm at her Majesty’s not going to the Theatre, agreeably to the significa- 
tion of that intention which it had pleased her Majesty to convey to the 
Manager. This alarm in the minds of the people arises, not from any 
doubts which they entertain of her Majesty’s own gracious disposition and 
firm resolution ; but from their fears that selfish and crafty persons, by 
the like of whom her Majesty has so often been deceived, may yet obtain 
from her complaisance that which they have not been able to obtain by 
threats. The public are all anxiety lest her Majesty should be assailed by 
new deceivers. These persons will endeavour to persuade her Majesty, that 
she ought to keep herself in retirement ; that she ought to shun the people ; 
that it is beneath her even to show herself to the people; that it is to lower 
her own dignity to appear to be grateful to the people. Her Majesty’s sad 
experience, her long endurance of injury in silence ; these will, it is hoped, 
be quite sufficient to prove to her Majesty the folly or the insincerity of 
advice of this description. There can be no loss of dignity in being beloved 
and admired by a just and sensible people; nor in shewing to such a people 
that her Majesty is fully sensible of all the marks she receives of that love 
and admiration. 

The persons who would by their advice, keep her Majesty at a distance 
from the people, are, in the opinion of this writer, the only enemies that her 
Majesty has to dread. Such counsellors wish to see her Majesty have no 
support from the people, in order that they themselves may become her 
pretended supporters, and may raise themselves, in the end, upon her 
Majesty’s ruin. 

The zeal, the ardour, the anxiety, which the people feel in her Majesty’s 
cause are wholly without a parallel. Persons entirely dependent upon the 
Government have, upon this occasion, lost sight of their own interests, 
and even of their own safety for the sake of her Majesty. Every brave man 
in the kingdom has a heart devoted to her cause. And it is presumed that, 
under such circumstances, her Majesty can never be too forward to prove 
that she is not insensible to attachment so great and so rare. 

It is clearly evident that the enemies of her Majesty hope, that they 
shall gain by wearying the public mind; by leaving public spirit to 
evaporate ; by weaning the people from her Majesty by degrees. Therefore 
itis the opinion of all thinking persons, that her Majesty should lose very 
little time, before she take some open and decisive step in the assertion of 
her rights and privileges; for, if her Majesty wait patiently the good 
pleasure of her enemies, if she take no step openly actively and in the 
presence of the people to assert her rights as Royal Consort and as Queen, it 
is much to be feared, that in the course of time, her enemies will (par des 
moyens sourds) produce an effect on the public mind that may be dis- 
advantageous to her Majesty. 

To the writer of this paper it appears quite monstrous; it appears to 
be an outrageous insult to her Majesty to suppose, that her Majesty’s rights 
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and privileges, or any particle of them, are to be withheld because the 
Ministers have chosen to say, that they have accusations to make against 
her Majesty. If upon a pretext like this her Majesty’s rights and 
privileges are to be suspended, her Majesty may bid farewell to those rights 
and privileges for ever. The trial of Mr. Hastings lasted more than seven 
years, and the enemies of her Majesty would find very little difficulty in 
keeping the green bag replenished for seven times seven years. The laws 
of England proceed upon a different principle: they demand proof of guilt 
first, and then proceed to punishment. They do not first inflict punishment 
by withholding rights and privileges, and then proceed to demand proof of 
guilt. The existence of pretended charges, therefore, is no ground what- 
ever for suspending for one single moment the enjoyment of even the 
smallest portion of her Majesty’s rights and privileges ; to obtain possession 
of which rights and privileges should be the first object of her Majesty’s 
efforts. 

The above is submitted to her Majesty with the greatest humility ; and 
if the writer has been unable to check himself in freely expressing his 
opinions to her Majesty, he trusts that the purity of his motive will be 
his apology. 

On the 4th of July Lord Liverpool introduced in the House of 
Lords a Bill of Pains and Penalties, being ‘ An Act to deprive her 
Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of the titles, privileges, and 
exemptions of Queen Consort of this realm, and to dissolve the 
marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth,’ the preamble declaring her guilty of criminal conversation 
with Bergami. The Bill was forthwith read a first time. The 


proceedings opened on the 17th of August, and on the 24th of 
October Denman replied on the whole case for the Queen. 


John M. Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York.* 
London, Septr. 14, 1820. 
Rules of the King’s Bench. 


My pear James,—We have just received your letters, dated Ist and 
30th of July, before which we had not for some time received any. From 
them, it would seem that the new business is not actually a gold mine; but, 
I hope, it is a little better than nothing, and, if it be, we are yet much 
better off than many of our neighbours. I am surprized at what you tell 
us about the unsaleability of the haws, for I had great hopes of their 
turning out to your advantage. I took much more trouble about them than 
I ever did about anything I ever before had to do with; but, curse the 
Americans, I never will, again, expect to worm anything out of them! 

Mind! I am not complaining, but, at the same time, I confess you 
squeaze into your paper as little news as it was well possible. I am aware 
that those who live in glass houses should not throw stones, but, in order 
that you may not, in future, have the advantage of that excuse, I am going 
to tell you as much as I can of the news of the present day. 

In the first place, we talk, and nobody talks, or thinks, about any body, 
or thing, but the Queen. When Peck went from here the trial had, I 
believe, only just began. We are going, with this, to send you the news 
papers, as far as the thing has gone, and, therefore, you will not expect 
me to repeat all that has passed in the House of Lds. upon the subject; 


2 John M. Cobbett and James P. Cobbett were sons of William Cobbett. 
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but I will give you a talk about what more immediately concerns us. The 
Alderman, you know, has brought her over. He had never seen Papa, but 
once, before he went for her, and that was soon after P[apa] landed. The 
Afiderman] was evidently shy, for he never came or said any [thing] in any 
way to P[apa], but the very night the Queen came P{apa] wrote to the 
Ald®. offering his services, but, at the same time, saying that he could do 
but little unless he had communication with him, or some one who could 
give him information as to her case, &c. To this the fellow replied, in a 
cold manner, that, as soon as an opportunity offered, he would make the 
communication known to her Majesty. This, you know, was just nothing. 
On, then, the thing went, without any thing further passing; P{apa] 
writing, as well as he could in her favour, and against Brougham, who was 
evidently selling her. All the world saw this, and B[rougham] was going to 
the Devil fast. He, one night, in the House of Commons, was so ill that 
he was obliged to leave it. All the members shunned him; and Mr. Power 
said, upon seeing him that night, that he verily believed he would cut his 
throat. However, in a day or two, he saw he must try another tack, and, 
therefore, to avert the public opinion for a day or two he brought forward 
his famous school-dame motion, to which nobody attended, but it saved 
him for the moment, just while he was making up his mind to be honest, 
which he has been ever since. But, before this honest turn came into his 
head, P[apa] saw that she was going, and, therefore, he wrote some letters 
to her, and sent them by one of us, who left them at the door. After the 
third or fourth had been sent, the man at the door said he could not take in 
any thing without having the name of the person who sent it. So that 
P{apa] with the next was under the necessity of sending William to go in 
and ask for Lady Anne Hamilton. W[illia]m found her at breakfast with 
the Ald®. who upon W[illiam]’s coming in, looked confounded and guilty. 
W[illiam] asked her to give the letter to the Queen, upon which she asked 
if the Alderman’s having it would not do the same (for, you see, she and 
the Queen thought P[apa] was in correspondence with the Alderman, and, 
depend on’t, he had lied finely about it), upon which W[illia}m said no, 
that it must go to the Queen and nobody else, to which she consented, and 
William] came away. The very next day the Alderman came to P[apa]. 
But I should before have told you that he sent his brother a day or two 
before W[illiam] went to say that the Queen wanted to buy the back volumes 
of the Register, hoping, you see, to satisfy him with that. And, upon 
P{apa]’s asking him if the Queen had seen the Register of that week, he 
answered he believed not, for, he knew she had given positive orders that 
no paper whatever should be taken in during the proceedings against her! ! 
We all set it down as a monstrous falsehood, and two or three days after, 
when the Alderman came, he let it out that the brother had been sent to 
return the Queen’s thanks to P[apa] for what he was then doing for her! 
and he further said that the Queen had received, by post, 50 copies of the 
Register from different people who were anxious she should see it. P[apa] 
has not yet seen the Queen. He has not thought it right as yet. But he 
has been prime mover. And a Letter to the King which, I dare say, you 
have seen, was written by a person that you very well know. I am afraid 
to say who, for it is High Treason, and all the Devils in H. have bestirred 
themselves to fix it upon some one’s head, but it is all secret. . . . 


Anne Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York.? 
Brompton, Octr. 26, 1820. 


My Dear James,—Since I wrote the other letters which accompany this 
Papa hes wan to Court and kissed the Queen’s hand, and a very pretty 
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little hand he says it is. We made the gentleman dress himself very smart, 
and powder his head, and I assure you he cut a very different appearance 
to what he used to do on Long Island with the straw hat slouched over his 
eyes. He carried two Addresses, one from the town of Warwick and the 
other from Bury St. Edmund’s. The Queen made him a little speech, in 
which she thanked him for the great services he had rendered her, and 
conveyed to him some handsome compliments about his talents and so. forth, 
This was in public, of course, that is to say, her Chamberlains, Major 
Domos and Dames of Honour standing about. Her Chaplain, the gentle. 
man who writes her answers for her (all that the Gov". has not written) 
told us the next day that when Papa left the room she turned round and 
said in her lively manner, ‘ Well, now, if that is Mr. C[obbett] no wonder 
such fine writing comes from him. He is the finest man I have seen since 
I came to England. Aye, aye, if there be only a few such men as that to 
stand by me, I shall not care for the Lords.’ All of which the Gov". says 
is nothing more than bare justice, for he says he saw no man there anything 
to compare to himself, you know the gentleman has by no means a con- 
temptible notion of his person. . . . 























William Cobbett to Alderman Wood. 


Brompton, Sunday, 29 Oct., 1820. 


Dear S1z,—The impression made by the speeches of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General has been, and is, very great, and well it may, coming, as 
those speeches do, after the defective, feeble and childish defence of the 
Queen’s Lawyers. That ‘offered service stinks’ I have proved in the 
case of my urgent advice to circulate, through the newspapers, as well as by 
means of cheap pamphlets, my answer to the Attorney-General’s opening 
and my answer to the Solicitor-General’s summing up. If that had been 
done, things would not have been as they now are. In those answers I anti- 
cipated and confuted nearly the whole of what is now, upon being revived, 
making this deep impression against the Queen. The comparatively narrow 
circulation of the Register rendered those answers of comparatively little 
efficacy ; yet, they were the best things that had been done for the Queen. 
Many gentlemen were so anxious for a wide circulation of them, that some 
even had copies printed at a cheap rate for circulation, at their own 
expence; but, they could not be sent by post, and, therefore, the circulation 

y was comparatively narrow. If they had, as I recommended, and as I 
anxiously wished, been inserted in the newspapers, they would have gone 
all over the world. 

I have only mentioned the past for the purpose of inducing you to 
listen to the present. If you can prevail upon Mr. Vizard to spare 5001. 
out of the 30,0007. that he has received to be expended in the defence of the 
Queen ; if he will only give 5001. to cause it to be put into the newspapers, 
and to be published in a cheap form by any body that he chooses ; if he will 
only spare this 500/. out of the 30,000/., which have, as yet, only gone to 
purchase disgrace for the Queen and to insure her conviction ; if he will 
only spare this little sum to be paid to the newspapers to publish an answer 
to the closing speeches of the Attorney and Solicitor-General, I will write 
that answer, and will have it ready by Thursday next. And, you will 
observe, that, as in all former cases, I will receive no reward of any descrip- 
tion. If I do not hear from you before noon to-morrow I shall think no 
more of the matter. 

There are two things of which I must speak. (1) Enormous injury has 
been done and is doing to the Queen by the circumstances of her leaving 
the Baron behind, and of her not even now daring to bring him over. I will 
venture to assert, that this has done her more harm, more real harm, than 
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her own lawyers, and even more than her praises of those lawyers in her 
answers to some recent addresses. 

It appears to me, that justice, not to say faithful and ardent attachment, 
to her Majesty, demands an immediate public declaration that she intended 
to bring him, that she wished to bring him, and that she was with difficulty 
prevailed on not to do it. This declaration on your part would have a 
great effect. It was the only suspicious circumstance that ever presented 
itself to my mind, and, I always hoped, that what I now find to be the fact, 
was the fact—namely, that you, from a good, though an erroneous motive, 
advised her not to bring him. However, a declaration of the fact ought 
now to be made public. (2) The notification about the non-reception of 
Addresses and the abrupt, impolite, uncivil, and almost rude language and 
manner of it, is well calculated to cool the people in the Queen’s cause; and 
that, too, at the very moment when she stands in need of all the warmth of 
their friendship. It has excited great suspicions as to her ultimate views. 
It has the outward appearance of a secret compromise, or of a desire to 
compromise. And, therefore, something ought immediately to be done to 
remove those suspicions. 

I shall send this to Brandenburgh House, where I suppose you are. If 
I find you not there, it shall be brought back to your house in South Audley 
Street. You will determine for yourself; and I shall rest satisfied that I 
have done my duty. I am yours most faithfully, 

Wm. Cossert. 


William Cobbett to Alderman Wood. 
Brompton, Monday, 31 Octr., 1820. 


Dear S1z,—The notice about the non-receipt of Addresses will be found 
to be a most fatal step for the Queen! We have letters from all parts of 
the country, complaining most bitterly of it. These two ‘ Vice-Chamber- 
lains’ have made a pretty job of it. They will drive away her real friends 
just at the moment when she will stand in need of them! You know, I 
always said, that, if your advice ceased to prevail she was ruined. I must, 
in my next, say something about this fatal notification, so abrupt, impolite, 
uncivil, and almost rude. If I were in your place, I would let it be known, 
that I did not advise it. I would keep myself clear, at any rate. 

They will pass a Bill. Depend upon that. Lord Grey, I am told, means 
to oppose it in every stage. Tierney, I am told, means to support it. Of 
course, there will be some splicing of the Ministry. The Grenvilles will 
come in, and Tierney and some others. The main object is to get the Queen 
away, and I think, from what I heard yesterday, that Gell is the channel of 
the intrigue ! 

When I wrote to you last about the expences of the Placards and Hand- 
Bills I find I did not include the printing and some of the minor expences. 
I now enclose you the whole of the account. My son is not here, and I have 
forgotten the sums paid by you on account. 

You see what a handle they have made of the unimpeached character of 
Barbara Cress! Oh! These are pretty lawyers. Mr. Vizard has found 
good employment for the 30,000/. I dare say. He has purchased with it 
the sure conviction of his client! 

I am most sincerely yours, 
Wm. Cossert. 


P.S.—‘ The Alderman must know nothing of our case.’ These words 

a friend of ours saw in a note from one of the lawyers to another! They 

have done their job pretty completely! I shall never forgive these rascals 
as long as I live. 
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The second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties on the 
2nd of November was passed by 123 to 95 votes, a majority of 
twenty-eight ; the third reading by 108 to 99, a majority of nine, 
If there was only a majority of nine in the House of Lords, where 
the King’s influence was great, it was almost certain that the Bill 
would be thrown out in the Lower House. This would be equi- 
valent to a vote of censure on the King, since it was known to all 
that the Bill was the result of the King’s expressed desire. It 
was known, too, that Brougham intended, if the matter were 
carried further, in the interests of his client to take the offensive 
and carry the war into the enemy’s country, and bring forward 
evidence to prove the King’s numerous infidelities, and, if neces- 
sary, impeach his Majesty’s title to the throne by proving that 
he had married a Roman Catholic [Mrs. Fitzherbert] while heir- 
apparent, and had thus, under the Act of Settlement, forfeited 
the Crown, ‘as if he were naturally dead.” Ministers were not 
prepared to face these dangers, and Lord Liverpool on the 10th of 
November announced in the House of Lords that ‘ in the present 
state of the country, and with the division of sentiment so nearly 
balanced just evinced by their Lordships,’ he did not propose to 
proceed with the Bill. 


Anne Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York. 
11 Michael’s Place, Brompton, 
. November 15, 1820. 


My pear Jamzs,——I suppose the same vessell which carries you this will 
convey to the Yankees the intelligence that even in an aristocratic country, 
a people under even a Kingly government, may sometimes command and 
have their will; the greatest triumph has been gained by the People of 
England that ever was gained in this world. The Ministers had carried 
their Bill at the third reading by a majority of nine, but, fearing the 
vengeance of the people, they did not dare send it to the House of Commons, 
so they gave it up. The decision was known about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and in less than half an hour afterwards guns were firing in all 
directions, the church bells ringing in all parts of the Town, and every 
street, and all the suburbs have been most brilliantly illuminated for the 
last five nights; every body, whether the Queen’s friends or not, being com- 
pelled to light up, and the Ministers obliged to fly out of town and leave 
their houses filled with police officers. This is the triumph of the people, 
and they do enjoy it, I assure you. All the gentlemen’s carriages are 
stopped and abused unless their Servants have white bows in their hats or 
laurel leaves. The Mail and other coaches that carried the news into the 
country spread it about very soon. At Winchester, where the Mail gets in 
at three in the morning, the parish officers were soon called up, all the 
Parsons were awaked before daylight by the ringing of the bells. Benbow 
(who lives opposite to where you may remember Mr. Clement lived in the 
Strand), and from whence has issued that which has caused this triumph, 
has two fine emblematic and appropriate transparences, and has the whole 
front of his house one mass of blaze. T think he onght to think his injuries 
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avenged, for I assure you Gov". says he is satisfied, for his own part. Every 
body gives him the credit for it, solely and undividedly. There will be a 
change of Ministers, but though the Whigs want to get in, still they seem 
shy, for they know they cannot get in unless the people help them, and in 
that case they know they must give some reform; and the Gov'. says unless 
they do that they shall not come in, and if they give a little, the rest will 
soon follow: There will be another election, in that case, and then the 
Govt. will be got in by some means or another. At present the whole 
country is mad with rejoicing. It was the threat in the concluding part of 
the Queen’s letter which frightened them, and her triumph is ours, you 
know, my dear Jumpy. They have gone through the mockery of trapsing 
the Military through the streets every night, though they knew they could 
not trust them, and they actually cheered and waved their caps in passing 
Benbow’s. Papa got a coach and took us all through the Town two nights 
since to see the illuminations, and the spectacle was fine beyond any thing 
you can imagine. All the ships in the river lighted to the mast heads, 
processions marching with bands of music carrying busts of the Queen with 
the crown on her head, covered with laurels, playing God save the Queen 
and bearing torches; altogether the sight was such as to overcome one, at 
the same time that it was most particularly gratifying to us... . 


William Cobbett to Lady Anne Hamilton. 


Brompton, Sunday, Nov. 19, 1820. 


My Lapy,—I beg leave to trouble your Ladyship with a suggestion, which 
appears to me not unimportant. Doubtless her Majesty will soon order a 
play at one of the theatres. If so, and at Covent Garden, the Play of 
Wallace, I, with great submission, think, ought to be the Play. It is a new 
Play; the subject very apt and suitable; and the northern friends of her 
Majesty, who have been very zealous in her cause, would be greatly flattered 
by the selection. The author is a very young man, whose name is Walker, 
and who, and whose father (a gentleman in Sussex), have been extremely 
zealous and active in her Majesty’s cause. The selection would be a mark 
of her Majesty’s desire to cherish rising genius; and would undoubtedly 
be greatly beneficial to the author. 

After stating so many and such weighty reasons to induce your Ladyship 
to have the goodness to recommend the thing to her Majesty, it is unneces- 
sary for me to add (though I cannot help doing it) that the selection would 
be deemed a particular favour, conferred on 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient and most humble Servant, 
Wm. Consett, 


and the only favour that he ever shall ask at her Majesty’s hands. Mr. 
Alderman Wood knows Mr. Walker well, and would, I am certain, heartily 
second the application. 


John M. Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York. 
11 Michael’s Place, Brompton, 


Novr. 26, 1820. 


My peak James,—I wrote to you about 2 months since, and sent my 
letter (a longish one), with a whole volume of writings of Nancy’s,* to Mr. 
Smith, to be sent off by the then next opportunity ; but, by some mistake or 





* Nancy was the name by which her family called Anne Cobbett. 
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another, I have never, for a certainty, heard that the parcel reached Liver. 
pool. I hope it did, and that it has long since been in your i 
as it may have acted, in some measure, as an atonement for my negligence 
in the corresponding way. Those, on your side of the water, who may haye 
expected long letters from me must long have thought I take but a queerish 
method to ‘ congeal my friends.’ 

In the letter I have alluded to above, I gave you some énformation 
respecting the state of affairs in this country; but, more particularly, 
I gave you an account of the Governor’s situation amongst the movers in 
the great affair which has, from its commencement, set every thing else 
aside. The Trial and all other particulars, you will doubtless have seen 
from the papers. But you may not be able to extract from them the state 
of the public feeling and of the miserable plight of the two political 
factions: the Whigs and Tories. I will do what I can in drawing their 
cadaverous portraits. 

In the first place, with one accord, the people, the whole of the people, 
Churchpeople, Methodists, and sectarians of all sorts, Tradesmen, Farmers, 
labourers, and Soldiers as much as any, had all, long ago, declared for the 
Queen, leaving for her enemies the King, Ministers, and all courtiers, and 
all parsons and Priests of every description. This, in the first place, was 
almost a Revolution; for the Queen is a radical, and has consequently 
joined all together against the Government. 

Seeing that the whole public had decided prima facie in her favour, the 
Ministers saw that they must find her guilty to save themselves from the 
odium of mal-treating an innocent woman ; therefore, until the last moment, 
they fully intended to Pass the Bill. But, the being obliged to drop it when 
it was on the eve of passing, has been more to their disgrace than it would 
have been had they dropped it in an earlier stage of the proceedings. And 
if you read the debates immediately subsequent to the trial, you will see that, 
it was, at last, thrown out merely from a dread of public vengeance, as a 
majority, certainly, of those who voted against the passing of the Bill, 
declared the Queen guilty, but said ‘it was dangerous, from the state of the 
public mind, to press the measure any further.’ A confession of mob 
influence which must have stuck in théir Lordships’ throsts sometime before 
they could give it utterance. 

There is nothing now going on; the Parliament Ahi prorogued for two 
months. But the whole Government is one universally hated monster! 
And the ministers would willingly turn out, but those who come in must 
attend to the voice of the people, and all can plainly see that that voice 
would call, 1st for the Trial of the Ministers as Criminals, and 2ndly for 
a Parliamentary Reform. The Ministers stay in to save their heads, and 
the Whigs stay out, because they cannot perform what they must promise 
before they will be let in. 

The state of things is, therefore, as you may conceive, delightful. The 
Governor’s power is monstrous now, and they all feel it. He has pointed 
out their difficulties to them, and they plainly see that they can do nothing 
without giving the people all they want, and their stomachs are not quite 
brought to that yet. We send you some papers giving account of the public 
rejoicings. Letters could not contain half. 

Papa presented two or three Addresses to the Q[ueen] one day, and has 
had many more every presenting day since, but he always sends a 


deputy. ... 


The following letter concludes the series. Written by 
Cobbett, and taken from the draft in his handwriting, it was sent 
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to the Queen, to be copied by one of her household (probably by 
Lady Anne Hamilton), and sent in her name to her son-in-law : 









The Queen to Prince Leopold. 


Brandenburgh House, 17 February, 1821. 


Srm,—Her Majesty, the Queen, having duly considered the contents of 
the letter which I had the honour to receive from you on the 12th instant, 
has been pleased to command, that an answer should be returned in the 
following words : — 

With regard to the rejection of the application of His Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold for a personal interview, Her Majesty would be sorry if the 
act alluded to were suitably described by the word rejection; and Her 
Majesty is eager to observe on this part of your letter, that, if the proposed 
personal interview was declined, it was solely because Her Majesty clearly 
saw, that it was wholly unnecessary, and that it must be painful to both 
parties; because if His Royal Highness were prepared to assent, there 
needed no explanation; and, if to announce a refusal were to be the result 
of the interview, that refusal would, Her Majesty naturally concluded, 
come with less reserve and less pain from the pen, than from the lips of His 
Royal Highness. 

Frank herself on all occasions, Her Majesty would have preferred a 
statement more explicit of the grounds of His Royal Highness’s present 
determination as well as of that determination itself. But, before remark- 
ing on these, Her Majesty would call to the recollection of His Royal 
Highness, that Her Majesty had, on one pretence or another, been dis- 
anpointed as to every residence that she had had in view, whether the 
object of her own choice or pointed out by His Majesty’s Ministers; that 
it was not, Wntil after these numerous disappointments, that Her Majesty 
thought of treating for Marlborough House, having good ground for 
believing that His Royal Highness was anxious to remove from that 
mansion, and that he had actually given directions with a view to such 
removal; that, Her Majesty had even good grounds for believing that 
His Royal Highness contemplated a temporary residence abroad ; that it 
having been rumoured, that His Majesty had objections to her occupying 
Marlborough House, a communication with the Earl of Liverpool took 
place on the subject, and that the Minister stated, that His Majesty had no 
communication with His Royal Highness, Prince Leopold, and declined 
to authorize any answer to be given. 

Under these circumstances her Majesty made the purchase of the Lease 
of Marlborough House, which, besides other recommendations, had that of 
being the property of the nation, and, therefore, the more fit for a Royal 
Residence ; and, if Her Majesty be now compelled to abandon the hope of 
accomplishing her purpose, the lessons which she has received in the school 
of affliction will teach her to bear the disappointment with fortitude. 

If Her Majesty be to abandon this hope, she would, however, 
have preferred doing it at once on a final determination explicitly declared 

by His Royal Highness to being kept in suspense by allusion to circum- 
stances and contingencies, from which allusion it is difficult to deduce even 
so much as the implication of a meaning. But, if the terms, in which is 
conveyed what Her Majesty fears must be deemed a refusal, are not entirely 
satisfactory to her Majesty, her Majesty can by no means disguise her 
complete want of satisfaction as to the alleged grounds of His Royal 
Highness’s determination. 
Her Majesty does not think, that.obscurity of expression can, in any case, 
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be of real utility, and her Majesty must lament, that, in a case like th 
present, where the nation might finally become the umpire, and wher it 
was, therefore, so necessary that the motives of all parties should be clearly 
understood; her Majesty cannot but lament, that, in a case like this His 
Royal Highness should not have directed the grounds of his proceedings tp 
be stated to her Majesty in plain and simple language. 

However, her Majesty is, from the tenor of the whole of the Letter, 
warranted in assuming, that His Royal Highness alleges, ‘that he would 
willingly make a surrender of Marlborough House to her Majesty, but that 
he has a well-grounded apprehension that such surrender would occasion 
uneasiness, or give positive offence to the King; and that duty and every 
feeling of delicacy and propriety forbid him to cause such uneasiness, or giyp 
such offence.’ 

That this is the real meaning of His Royal Highness, Her Majesty i 
confident no one can question. On this statement of grounds Her Majesty 
has first to suggest for the consideration of His Royal Highness whether, to 
represent His Majesty as ready to take positive offence on such an account 
is the best possible way of showing delicacy and respect towards His 
Majesty? For her own part, Her Majesty cannot help thinking that a bar 
allusion to such a ground of apprehension could have been rendered 
endurable in the mind of His Royal Highness only by long familiarity with 
the history of her Majesty’s persecutions, in every page of which history 
the world has read, that, as towards Her Majesty, nothing has been deemel 
indelicate, nothing unmanly. 

Far be it from Her Majesty to under-rate the weight of that duty 
towards His Majesty, which His Royal Highness is pleased to urge as his 
principal motive of restraint upon this occasion. But, Her Majesty is free 
to confess her inability to discover any sense of duty which would not, in 
this case, have tended to an opposite result. If it be duty, asya subject, to 
which His Royal Highness alludes, her Majesty has never yet heard, that, 
in a land of freedom, the Sovereign had any controul, direct or indirect, over 
the disposition of private property; and her Majesty hopes, that the 
time will never arrive, when individuals will, in the disposal of their estates, 
be under any apprehensions of creating uneasiness in the breast of the 
Sovereign, much less of giving him positive offence. Naboth, indeed, 
suffered for persisting in disposing of his own Vineyard at his pleasure; 
but the final consequences were not such as to induce succeeding generations 
to believe that there is any duty in a subject towards his Sovereign, which 
restrains the former from freely using his own property. Besides, if the 
mere apprehension of giving offence to the King be a valid ground of 
objection with His Royal Highness, the same ground must have been good 
to the same or a similar end, on the part of every subject of the realm, and, 
then, what, how deplorable, must have been the condition of Her Majesty! 
If every subject had thought himself bound in duty to the King so to at 
towards the Queen as to give neither offence nor uneasiness to His Majesty, 
Her Majesty believes, that it requires little of exaggeration to conclude, that 
she would have [been] completely abandoned, totally bereft of every comfort, 
left destitute of even raiment and of food. None understands better than 
Englishmen their duty as subjects; none more cheerfully render that duty; 
but, happily for her Majesty, they have not included in that duty an 
abandonment of their own rights, and have entertained no apprehensions, 
when called upon for the exercise of kindness and humanity. 

Her Majesty is aware that His Royal Highness may have in view 4 
duty towards His Majesty of another a more tender nature. But, can it be 
necessary for her Majesty to remind His Royal Highness, that, as to thi 
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duty, Her Majesty also has some little claim! His Royal Highness had to 
witness, indeed, the omission of Her Majesty’s name in the superscription 
on the coffin of her dear daughter ; but, His Royal Highness can, surely, not 
have adopted the opinion that a series of unjust and barbarous treatment, 
of however long duration, has bereft her Majesty of a right to expect from 
His Royal Highness every feeling of duty which, as a son-in-law, His Royal 
Highness owes to the King. 

Her Majesty, however, strongly urged by the circumstances of the case, 
forbears to enter into a detail of the singular transactions, in which Her 
Majesty has been the cause of showers of comforts falling on others, while 
even the scattering drops have been so grudgingly allotted to Her Majesty ; 
but, Her Majesty cannot refrain from expressing her belief that there must 
have been some moments of His Royal Highness’s life when he did not 
anticipate his present apprehensions ; and Her Majesty, having asked His 
Royal Highness whether, if a melancholy event had not taken place, His 
Royal Highness would have come to his present determination; having 
asked His Royal Highness what reason conscience and honour can give for 
his determination being different now from what it would have been if that 
event had not happened ; having put these questions to His Royal Highness, 
her Majesty has nothing further to add, except an expression of her hope, 
that a short time for reflection may induce His Royal Highness to alter that 
determination, which Her Majesty cannot help believing to have been 
taken under apprehensions much more imaginary than real. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 
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THE WRITINGS AND OPINIONS OF 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


In the preface to Our Fathers have Told Us, Ruskin wrote : 


A book has just been published by a British officer who, if he had not 
been otherwise and more actively employed, could not only have written all 
my books about landscape and picture, but is very singularly also of one 
mind with me (God knows of how few Englishmen I can now say 80) on 
matters regarding the Queen’s safety and the nation’s honour. 


The book which drew forth this notable tribute (Far Out; 
Rovings Retold) was published in 1880, and is now hardly pro- 
curable ; its author died last May, having in the thirty years which 
intervened added to his list of writings several volumes in merit 
equal at least to that which Ruskin spoke of, and far exceeding 
the earlier works by which he is chiefly known. There needs no 
further justification for some detailed study of Sir William Butler’s 
literary career, but a word may be said as to why I in particular 
should venture to attempt it. 

During the last two years of his life I had the honour to serve with 
him on the Commission appointed to carry out the Act establish- 
ing a National University for Ireland. Our acquaintance had 
begun several years earlier over the arrangements for an address 
which he had consented to deliver before the Irish Literary Society 
of London. From first to last I knew him as a soldier of high 
rank and higher fame, who was always ready and willing to employ 
his energy, his knowledge, his insight, his wide experience of men 
and things, for the profit of that people from whom he sprung, 
and among whom his remains are laid. He was Irish and 
Catholic in blood, in sympathy and in outlook : all of his writings 
are coloured by the religion and nationality of which he was un- 
alterably proud. Yet in this double heritage there was no 
narrowing prepossession. Catholic, his hero was the evangelical 
Gordon, his intellectual masters Ruskin and Carlyle; Irishman 
and Home Ruler, he was as true an Imperialist as ever served the 
Queen—far truer, in all sincerity of truth, than those with whom 
his persistent championship of the smaller and weaker nationalities 
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brought him into conflict. It is in this light that I propose to 
examine his writings, stressing chiefly such parts and passages in 
them as have a political and social moral. For Sir William 
Butler, like Ruskin an idealist, was like Ruskin also in that he 
used his gift of eloquent utterance, not for its own sake, but for 
the sake of some result towards which he hoped to direct human 
endeavour. And the results and endeavours with which he was 
most profoundly, and in his last years exclusively, concerned, were 
results to be achieved, endeavours to be undertaken, by Irishmen 
in their own country. 

His writings fall into three groups, the first comprising those 
narratives of campaign and exploration in remote regions by 
which he made his name and his lasting popularity as a writer. 
Of these there are four volumes—two Canadian. The Great Lone 
Land and The Wild North-West Land appeared in 1872 and 
1873 respectively, when their author was just turned of thirty. 
Akimfoo, the History of a Failure, describes his part in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Ashanti expedition of 1874. With these I place his 
much later volume, The Campaign of the Cataracts, which 
recounts the abortive attempt to rescue Gordon and relieve the 
garrisons of the Sudan. The second group consists of military 
biographies, and two volumes in it have a direct connexion with 
the two books last named. His Life of Gordon (in Macmillan’s 
‘Men of Action’ series) was published in 1889, four years after 
the tragedy of Khartoum. Ten years later, while commanding 
in South Africa, he published his life of Sir George Colley, whom 
he had known in Ashanti when Colley was in the early stage of 
that successful career which broke in disaster on the height of 
Majuba Hill. The third biography—that of Charles Napier, the 
conqueror of Scinde—deals largely with the Afghan problem on 
which Butler had written, as always, from personal experience 
and observation in Far Out. 

Far Out stands first in the third group. It is a collection of 
miscellaneous studies, having only the unity of a single person- 
ality and point of view. To the same category belong Naboth’s 
Vineyard, a volume of South African impressions written after the 
late war ; and the latest of all his books, The Light of the West, 
published only last year and dealing mainly with Irish subjects. 
The exceptions are significant—a paper on Belgian Battlefields, 
written so long ago as 1865 ; another on Napoleon and St. Helena, 
dating from 1908. From the beginning to the end of his life 
Butler was fascinated by the mind of Napoleon, and he died 
without finishing (if, indeed, he ever began) a work on the history 
of that transcendent genius for which he had been ceaselessly 
collecting materials. Unwritten also, I believe, are his own pro- 
jected Memoirs, to whose appearance many of us looked forward 
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with singularly keen interest ; and I hope that the papers on which 
they would have been based will not be lost to the world. 

My concern, however, is not with the contribution which §ir 
William Butler was in a position to make towards the final ap. 
praisement of a momentous episode in modern English history; 
it is with the mind of the man, his instincts, his allegiances, hig 
judgments of praise and blame, and the manner in which he 
utilised his long gathered store. of knowledge, his experience of 
many lands. There is a passage in the Memoirs of Charles Napier 
which deprecates the ‘ nonsense talked about ‘‘ native character,” 
It is human character modified by political and religious influence 
for centuries.’ And Napier goes on to argue that the veteran 
soldier pierces more easily than other men to the bedrock charac. 
teristics, because he has not only seen many countries, but has 
been forced to give and take with all manner of men. 

The more liberty a man has to follow his own way, the less he knows of 
mankind. He may be shrewd and know much, but liberty makes him a 
prince ; he does what he likes, and that is death to a knowledge of human 
nature. The soldier is always under control ; he must study man, and long 
habit gives him tact to discover the true character. 


In truth, all of us know that, while no man is narrower and 
less informed than the stupid officer, none is more informed, none 
broader in outlook, than the travelled soldier who has brought to 
the tasks of his life a seeing eye and an understanding sympathy. 
Such a soldier was Sir William Butler, and out of his ten volumes 
I value those which set out his opinions more than those which 
recount his adventures; for the adventures have an _ isolated 
interest, the judgments are of far-reaching and permanent applica- 
tion. Yet no one can read The Great Lone Land, his first and 
most popular book (it has gone through nearly a score of editions), 
without feeling the contagious delight of strong and adventurous 
manhood, set to travel swiftly with all the resources that power can 
command, but in a country where those resources are of the most 
primitive order ; taking part in a campaign where the real oppo- 
sition is not armed man but hostile nature—river, lake, morass 
and desert blocking the way until they can be subdued and turned 
into allies. It is interesting, too, to observe how even in this 
early work, almost pure narrative though it be, the characteristic 
mind of the man breaks out. In the very opening of the story is 
an allusion to those historical studies which from boyhood were 
to him ‘ a delightful pastime ’ rather than a task. A little further 
one strikes the central preoccupation of all his thought-——how a 
State should keep up for itself the supply of men fit to be soldiers 
—and of the women who will breed them. The ship that carries 
him from Queenstown carries away also its quota of the very 
flower of Ireland’s young men and young women—a loss irrepar- 
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able to Ireland, irreparable also to the Empire of which, to his 
thinking, Ireland should be a prosperous and healthy part. The 
land and the dwellers on the land, not the towns and the dwellers 
in towns—that, to the mind of this Irishman, this soldier, should be 
the supreme concern of the State. And—TIrishman in this also— 
from the first his feeling is on the side of the small nationalities 
against the great ones, his sympathies are with the indigenous 
race. Though he heaps ridicule on the personality of Louis Riel, 
leader of the Red River insurrection (ridicule which perhaps in his 
later years would not have come so glibly), he can see the case for 
the half-breed trappers who found themselves menaced in their 
traditional way of life and livelihood; and again and again he 
pleads for justice to the character of the native Indians as against 
the faithlessness and wanton cruelty of what is called advancing 
civilisation. 

I need not dwell on this and the other records of campaigning 
further than to note how each is in some way part of the tribute 
which this Irish soldier paid to the leader who was, in his abiding 
judgment, the best soldier of his race and time—that other Irish- 
man, Lord Wolseley. Passing to the biographies, how significant 
itis—and how Irish—that the lives which Sir William Butler chose 
for his study and panegyric were not the lives of lucky men. 
Colley’s brilliant existence ended in a tragic failure; and his 
biographer’s unmatched gift for vividly recounting some effort of 
man to grapple with and surmount difficulties and obstacles made 
by nature as well as by man was never more finely employed than 
in the description of that series of operations which ended on the 
Majuba heights. He shows how Colley’s tactical gift succeeded 
by one carefully planned and daringly executed stroke in turning 
the Boer position : how the commanding eminence was occupied in 
a night march, which in the narration one follows breathlessly ; 
and then, in the pages which show how, by human failure among 
Colley’s troops, and by extraordinary address and courage dis- 
played by the enemy, this momentary triumph was turned into 
defeat, there is paid the only fitting tribute to the General who 
met death unflinchingly, front to front, on the ground of his 
disaster. Evidently the part of Colley’s career which gave him a 
heroic value to his biographer was his undaunted resolution after 
the two preliminary reverses at Laing’s Nek and the Ingogo—his 
almost successful recovery from the very pit of failure. Elsewhere 
in the book, sympathy between the writer and his subject is im- 
perfect. Colley, Irishman though he also. was, approached too 
nearly to the type of the official mind for Butler’s liking. Had it 
been otherwise, the story of his life would not have recounted a 
career followed rapidly from advancement to advancement without 
one check, without those heartburnings from enforced idleness 
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which preyed (and will prey) upon such men as the other two of 
Butler’s heroes—Charles Napier and Charles Gordon. 

There is no need to dwell here upon the study of Napier. Itis 
—and it could be no other—merely a condensation of one of the 
most inspiring books in any language : the life written by th 
historian of the Peninsular War, but consisting mainly in extracts 
from Charles Napier’s own journals and letters. Point by point 
Sir William Butler shares the Napier sympathies. Like them 
he was a worshipper of Napoleon ; like them he was temperament- 
ally and at all times for France and against Germany (the funda. 
mental division of European sympathies) ; like them he was a dear 
iover of adventure and of military glory. But above all, like them 
he was a liberal in politics—I use the word without Party connota. 
tion, for the liberal finds himself against a Liberal Government 
scarcely less often than against a Tory. It would be truer to say 
that the opposition against which Napier and Gordon and Butler 
all flung themselves was not that of statesmen, Liberal or Tory, 
but of what Butler in his life of Gordon calls ‘the permanent 
Government of England.’ I quote his very remarkable obserys- 
tion on this head : 

The meaning of the term ‘ permanent’ Government in England may 
appear strange ; but there is a Government of England, and a very powerful 
one, too, which is always in office—a Government that has no more relation 
to the will of the majority of the people of England than it has to the wishes 
of the people of Van Diemen’s Land. In every public office, in the army 
and navy, in the countless departments of the State, this permanent Con- 
servative Government is entrenched, and if any person cares to study why 
a Liberal Executive seems to have a confirmed habit of ill-fortune almost 
always attached to its policy, when that policy lies outside its direct relation 
with the people of England, he will find the real reason of such mishaps in 
the antagonism ever existing between the passing Liberal Executive Admin- 
istration and the permanent Official Conservative Government that lies 
beneath it. If the Administration of the United States knows no such 
habit of ill-fortune, it is because the wisdom of its founders took measuits 
to ensure that the American Executive and its servants should be: always 
working in the harmony of a common purpose. 


The essential characteristic of this permanent Government, 
embodying the official mind, is abiding concern for what in foreign 
relations is called prestige, in domestic the dignity of the law. 
The abiding concern of men like Napier and Gordon is not for 
prestige or for law, but for honour and for justice. When agitation 
and discontent exist among subjects, the tendency of men like 
Napier and like Gordon is to ask : What is amiss with the law; 
what is amiss with administration? The tendency of the official 
mind ‘is to say: Punish first and inquire at a more convenient 
season. The tendency of the official mind when arraigned for 
inequitable dealings with some weaker Power is to affirm that 
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yestige would suffer if admission were made that the superior 

s action had or could have been less than just. The tendency 
of men like Napier and like Gordon is to right injustice for the 
ake of honour. The life of such men is one long and bitter 
Wiggle, and the revenge which the permanent Government 
wreaks upon them is to keep them out of employment. Both 
Napier and Gordon got the name of being bad subordinates. 
Why? Because of their inability to conform to the official mind, 
their persistent and outspoken denunciation of wrong whenever 
and wherever they met it. 

To be on the side of the weak, however glowing and brilliant and easy 
itimay seem in the pages of a novel or on the boards of a theatre, is in real 
life, and especially in official real life, the very hardest, most ‘unromantic, 
thpatriotic, unfriendly, and generally unpleasant task that human existence 
tan bring upon its creatures. 


§o Butler wrote in 1889 of Gordon ; his own later experience :exem- 
plified the text. Napier was less unlacky than Gordon ;and Butler 
does not hesitate to make plain that Napier’s tardy success was not 
won without some sacrifice of principle. Looking back on the 
fierce controversy which sundered the victor of Meeanee from the 
man whom Napier himself called the ‘ Bayard of British India,’ 
Sir William Butler awards the right to Outram, holding that Napier 
in his dealings with the Scindian Ameers was unconsciously 
swayed by the desire for military opportunitiesthat ‘ longing to 
iry my hand with an army in the field ’ which, he himself wrote in 
lis journal, was ‘a temptation not to be described.’ His critic 
does full justice to those high motives which coloured and masked 
the temptation—Napier’s perception of the Ameers’ misgovern- 
ihtnt, his visions of a noble order that wiser rule might educe from 
that chaos. Yet the summing up is clearly given. 

Love of glory, hatred of oppression, these two potent factors in the story 


of his life called him to the field: he forgot that it is possible to'be unjust 
even to injustice, and that if there were no criminals there need be no mercy. 


This is the one reservation in Butler’s praise of the old knight- 
arant. In his praise of Gordon, that other paladin—knightlier 
be could not be, yet, in that he had no tie of wife or child, more 
itterly errant, the very Quixote of his age—Butler makes no 
TeserVation at all. And in a special aspect, to this Catholic, deep- 
woted in his religion, Gordon stands nearer than Napier, for whom 
asense of honour and justice was the only revelation. Gordon is 
not: merely the hero, but the Christian hero. 

Absolutely without a parallel in our modern life, Gordon stands out 
the foremost man of action of our time and nation, whose ruling principle 
Was faith and good works. No gloomiy faith, no exalted sense of self- 
@nlidénce, ‘no mocking of the belief of others, no separation of his sense ‘of 
God from the éveryday work to which his hand has to be put; no leaving of 
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religion at the church-door, as a garb to be put on going in and taken of 
coming out; but a faith which was a living, moving, genial reality with 
him, present always and everywhere, shining out in every act of his life 
growing and strengthening as the years roll on, filling the desert with thought 
and lighting the gloom of tropical forest, until at last it enables him to sit 
quietly and alone, watching with light heart and pleasant jest the great 
cloud drawing nearer in which his life is to go down, but which to us is tp 
make his name an unsetting sun in the firmament of memory. 


In a notable passage later on I find the biographer’s orthodoxy 
justifying itself against Gordon’s admission that he found it hard 
to believe in a place of future punishment. Butler writes : 


You catch the common robber, or the man who steals, perhaps through 
starvation, penury, or through knowing no better, and you imprison him 
for years or for life; and is the rich usurer who has wrung the widow's 
farthing from her, is the fraudulent banker, is the unjust judge, is the crue 
spoiler of war to pass from a world that in millions and millions of cases gaye 
them wealth and honours and stars and garters instead of ropes and bars and 
gallows, to go forthwith to free pardon, to everlasting light, and endless rest 
beyond the grave? It would indeed be strange justice that meted to Jude and 
Judas the same measure of mercy in the final judgment. 


I have quoted these lines partly to illustrate the strict Catholic 
attitude of his mind, but also as an example (in the last sentence) 
of those ingenious antitheses which he used with growing delight 
till they became almost a mannerism. But to show this master 
of lofty eloquence at his highest and most characteristic expression 
let me take from the closing pages of this his finest book : 


Thus fell in dark hour of defeat a man as unselfish as Sidney, of courage 
dauntless as Wolfe, of honour stainless as Outram, of sympathy wide-reaching 
as Drummond, of honesty straightforward as Napier, of faith as steadfast as 
More. Doubtful indeed is it if anywhere in the past we shall find figure of 
knight or soldier to equal him, for sometimes it is the sword of death that 
gives to life its real knighthood, and too often the soldier’s end is unworthy 
of his knightly life; but with Gordon the harmony of life and death was 
complete, and the closing scenes seem to move to their fulfilment in solem 
hush, as though an unseen power watched over the sequence of their sorrow. 

Not by the blind hazard of chance was this great tragedy consummated; 
not by the discord of men or from the vague opposition of physical obstacle, 
by fault of route or length of delay, was help denied tohim. The pictureofs 
wonderful life had to be made perfect by heroic death. The moral had tok 
cut deep, and written red, and hung high, so that its lesson could be seen ly 
all men above strife and doubt and discord. Nay, the very setting of the finl 
scenes has to be wrought out in such contrast of colour that the dullest ey: 
shall be able to read the meaning of it all. For many a year back this soldier's 
life has been a protest against our most cherished teaching. Faith is weal- 
ness, we have said. He will show us it is strength. Reward is the rightol 
service. Publicity is true fame. Let us go into action with a newspap 
correspondent riding at our elbow, or sitting in the cabin of the ship, has 
been our practice. He has told us that the race should be for honour, nd 
for ‘ honours,’ that we should ‘ give away our medal,’ and that courag 
and humility, mercy and strength, should march hand in hand together 
For many a year we have had no room for him in our councils. Our armi# 
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jnew him not ; and it was only in semi-savage lands and in the service of 
remote empires he could find scope for his genius. Now our councils will be 
shamed in his service, and our armies will find no footing in our efforts to 
reach him. We have said that the Providence of God was only a calcula- 
ti of chances; now for eleven months the amazing spectacle will be 
presented to the world of this solitary soldier standing at bay, within 
thirty days’ travel of the centre of Empire, while the most powerful 
kingdom on the earth—the nation whose wealth is as the sands of the sea, 
whose boast is that the sun never sets upon its dominions—is unable to 
reach him—saving, he does not want—but is unable to reach him even with 
one message of regret for past forgetfulness. 

No; there is something more in all this than mistake of Executive, or 
strife of party, or error of Cabinet, or fault of men can explain. The 














on him purpose of this life that has been, the lesson of this death that must be, 
vidow's is yaster and deeper than these things. The decrees of God are as fixed 
1e cruel today as they were two thousand years ago, but they can be worked to 





their conclusion by the weakness of men as well as by the strength of 
angels. 


That does not complete the stately conclusion, which is in 
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mie truth a peroration. Writing with Sir William Butler lay very 

close to speaking—at its least careful moments to the talk of a 
tholic | constantly picturesque talker, at its finest to the utterance of an 
tence) § inspired orator. The transitions from one mood to the other 
elight | mar somewhat the unity of style, and here and there results a 
haster § jar to the fastidious sense; even in the noble passage which I 
essio0 fF have just quoted, the sentences about publicity are out of key in 






the coldness of print; they could only be brought into harmony 
by play of the voice. And I think that by temperament Butler was 
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aching orator rather than writer, and that the very best of his work can 
fasts § be found in papers written for oral delivery. 

— For this he had extraordinary natural advantages. Very tall 
worthy and erect, the smallness and symmetry of his head increased the 
th was | ect of his stature. I have never seen a man more finely made— 






that long-limbed South of Ireland build which combines strength 
with swiftness, and lends itself alike to horsemanship or running 







_ and leaping. Naturally, when I knew him all this was stiffened 
reofa | ito stateliness, but the lines were not obliterated. He wore a 
ito — Very slight moustache and the old-fashioned patches of white 





whisker not reaching below the ears. His voice was resonant 
as a trumpet yet without harshness; it was full of dignified and 
restrained emphasis. No one was ever more easy to hear, few 
more easy to listen to. 










weal- 
ght o Men do best that which comes most natural to them; and I 
spapt § think the essay, the address, with its shorter limit, came easier to 
ane Sir William Butler than the book. Ruskin’s praise was elicited, 
r, 


not by the many editioned travels, but by the volume of detached 
papers—records of rovings which extended from Afghanistan to 
California, from the Rocky Mountains to Zululand and Kimberley. 
Nor were those rovings only in savage lands; the passage which 
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Ruskin chooses for quotation is an impression of the Levant, 
emphasising the fact that whereas the Anglo-Saxon, extreme type 
of the West, is shamefaced about his own prayers, and gop. 
temptuous of other people’s, in the East all men pray openly, 
and each is reverent to each other’s worship. Again, to illustrate 
Butler’s close interest in European politics, and his full-stored 
historic imagination, I would refer to a brilliant page contrasting 
the Malta of the Knights which said to the Turks, ‘ No further 
westward,’ and the Malta of 1878, when Malta was the tre 
bastion and defence of the Turks’ hold on Constantinople. % 
this soldier-scholar the present was always illuminated (often 
luridly enough) by the past. He deals again and again with the 
record of recent ‘ little wars,’ in which often he has not known 
“whom to pity most, the black man hunted out of his land and 
life, or the white ratepayer whose pocket was being so freely bled.’ 
But if the occurrences are recent, the story is to him an old one, 
that comes home to himself. 

Between the Irish wars of Elizabeth’s captains and the wars waged 
against natives in South Africa there is only the difference of breech-loaders 
and rifled ordnance: civilisation is alone traceable in the greater range of 
the projectile and the increased power of the explosive. 


The summing up of his judgment on England in a matter upon 
which the English tend to pride themselves peculiarly may be given 
here.: 

The truth is, the Anglo-Saxon race has spread itself, but cannot impart 
to others its Christianity or its civilisation. We can only do what the 
Dane, the Saxon, the Frank or the Goth could. The work of the Greek 
or the Roman is beyond our power, and the reason for. our incessant failure 
is quite obvious. We will not take, as the Romans took, the best strings 
of native character and play our tune of civilisation and progress on them; 
but we must invariably take our own mould and proceed to run into it 
whatever type of national character we come into contact with, We cannob 
train or teach ; we can only multiply and spread. If we conquer a nation, 
we must either destroy it or fail to govern it. ' 


Observe, he says ‘we.’ And, for all his censure of English 
history, his advice to Ireland, as I shall have to show, was to take 
a, lesson from the English. In truth, he evidently looked to 
Treland and England as fitted to complement each other 
spiritually and materially, physically and morally. His point of 
view is always the soldier’s ; and most important of all his essays 
in this earlier volume is that called ‘A Plea for the Peasant, 
whose purpose is to stress ‘ the intimate union existing between 
the land, the peasant, and the soldier in all modern countries.’ 
Butler did not believe that any nation could be defended by a 
slum-bred population. ‘ The cradle of an army is the cottage of 
the peasant.” Liberal though he was (as Garibaldi was 4 
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Liberal), he saw no impeachment to Liberalism in enforcing 
military service upon those fit for it. But if it was the right of 
the State to exact such service from such men, it was to him 
assupreme duty of the State to make it the interest of the subject 
fo render service. 

Conscription as it is practised in Europe is nothing more than a tax 
laid equally upon all classes, falling chiefly, by reason of their numbers, 
upon the peasant proprietors of the soil, who in paying it feel that they are 
the persons most interested in its continuance. In fact, it may be laid 
down as a rule that conscription can only become a permanent success in a 
country where the chief part of the population is settled permanently upon 
the soil. The weaver, the carpenter, the miner can carry their respective 
avocations to New York, to Montreal, or to Melbourne, and pursue them 
to better advantage even than they did in England; but the man once 
sttled upon the soil—the peasant, the owner, or even the tenant-owner of 
ten, twenty or fifty acres—is a fixture. The State has given to him some- 
thing more tangible than a name, and the hostage for his service in return 
lies in the land he calls his own. 


‘The land he calls his own.’ The paper opens by recounting 
the work of Stein, who from the day of Jena set Germany to that 
task of building up a military system based upon the principle of 
peasant ownership ; it passes on to show, by detailed figures, how, 
inthe wars when British infantry established for itself its proudest 
record, the brawn and sinew of England’s armies was furnished 
by the peasantry, first of Scotland and then, when that supply 
failed, of Catholic Ireland. And the reason why the supply failed, 
that is also shown. Clearances in Scotland began when owners of 
land thought it their private interest to substitute cattle for human 
beings ; and English statecraft, sedulous alone for the interests of 
property, let the process go on. 


Nay, the very war in which so many of their sons were bearing part 
was indirectly the cause of the expulsion of the Highlanders from their 
homes. Sheep and oxen became of unprecedented value through the 
increased demand for food supplies, and the cottage beneath whose roof-tree 
half a dozen soldier sons had sprung to life had to give place to a waste 
wherein a Highland ox could browse in freedom. 


If in Ireland the same process was not carried out to the same 
perfection of result, the only reason, said this observer (writing in 
1878), lay in the desperate and lawless resistance offered by Irish 
peasants to the forces of the law. Yet in Ireland also the de- 
populating agencies worked only too well, and in 1907 Butler 
(speaking to a society in Cork) has still the same moral to enforce. 

I do not know whether these words of mine will reach the ears of any 
among those great ones whose business it is to administer the only real 
balance in the only real Bank of England, the rank and file of the British 
Army; but I can assure these eminent persons (and the assurance comes 
from the knowledge which fifty years of seeing, hearing, living with, and 
reading about the subject have given me)—I can assure those eminent gentle- 
men that the best soldier ever given to any nation was the Irish peasant; and 
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T can also tell them that in pulling down the cabins of those peasants, hy 
they Irish or Scotch (the English peasant disappeared three hundred yean 
ago), more was done to weaken the strength of the Empire, to sap th 
fighting power of the army, and to introduce novel factors into our military 
history than any enemy of England had ever succeeded in accomplishing 
in quite the previous one hundred years of history. 


I have one more quotation to make on this subject from the 
earlier essay—the concluding words of the ‘ Plea for the Peasant’; 


Fortunate will it be if, in that hour when first the nation finds that 

there is a strength of nations greater than the loom and the steam-enging— 
a wealth of nations richer even than revenue—fortunate will it be for us 
if then there should arise another Stein to plant once more the people upon 
the soil they have so long been divorced from, and to sow in Scottish glen, 
on English wold and in Irish valley the seed from which even a greater 
Britain might yet arise. 
And upon that I have only one observation to make. When a 
motion was introduced last year in the House of Lords advocating 
compulsory military service, Lord Lansdowne, speaking against 
it, alleged as one grave reason for his opposition the fact that such 
a measure must apply to Ireland az well as to Great Britain. The 
reason against teaching your population to bear arms is that under 
the Union that operation must be extended to the one part of their 
kingdom where peasant ownership is an existing fact. 

Sufficient indication has been given of the Imperial interest 
which General Butler believed that he could serve by servi 
Treland. In dealing finally with his latest book, The Light of the 
West—a book published in Dublin, and to my thinking strangely 
neglected by English readers and critics—I shall have merely to 
dwell upon his more immediate preoccupation, which was, in the 
last analysis, to consider how Ireland could be made more popu- 
lous, more prosperous, and more happy. Yet here also there wasa 
double object of aspiration : in serving Ireland he would also serve 
Catholicism. The first paper, which gives its name to the volume, 
is a study of the life of St. Patrick—a fervent description of that 
germinal process by which the seed, flung outwards from the 
centre along the skirts and fringes of Rome’s Empire, was wafted, 
even in the wind of conquering armies and along the wake of 
plundering galleys, from Gaul into Britain, from Britain into 
Ireland, where, rooting itself inextricably in the soil, it grew like 
the very grass; until in the long progress of the ages, when 
Treland’s people flooded across the Atlantic, it was carried with 
them (often their one possession) and there also established itself— 
‘ the Church of St. Patrick.’ 


And if [says the writer] there be in the great life beyond the grave 4 
morning trumpet note to sound the reveille of the army of the dead, 
glorious indeed must be the muster answering from the tombs of fourteen 
centuries to the Summons of the Apostle of the Gaels, 
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With that sole and supreme triumph of the Trish people—with 
the history of a religion maintained in despite of ceaseless persecu- 
tion, in contempt of every imaginable bribe—Butler could fully 
identify himself. Gael he was not, but he came from one of the 
oldest and greatest among those Norman families who interpene- 
trated the whole life of Ireland and dominated it from within. He 
brought to the understanding of Irish history and Irish life the two 
essential sympathies, racial and religious; and nothing has ever 
been written, in my judgment, more fit to illuminate the past and 
the present for Englishmen and Irishmen than some of the papers 
inthis little-known book. I summarise one leading line of thought. 

Of any conceivable object or set of facts there are at least two 
distinct points of view ; and the English and Irish view-points are 
‘geographically and fundamentally different.’ ‘ The root-idea in 
Ireland has always been the land and what the land produced, be it 
corn or cattle.’ Out of this grew the clan or tribe system. 


The Saxon or English root-idea has been the boat and the boat’s 
crew. . . . Out of this grew a community which has developed the habits, 
the discipline, and the instincts of the crew of a boat into the habits, 
discipline, and instincts of the inhabitants of a town, changing the rude 
methods of plunder by force into the modern systems of acquisition by 
trade and commerce. The captain and the boat’s crew have given place 
to the mayor and the corporation. 


The Norman conquest was accomplished ‘ with comparative ease 
and acceptation’ because the Normans—Latinised Norsemen, 
civilising conquerors—in conquering Ireland adopted Irish ideas 
and ‘ recognised the right of the clans to the possession of what 
I would call the three L’s—their laws, their language, and their 
lands.’ The second conquest, begun under Elizabeth, consum- 
mated by Cromwell, and ratified under the Stuarts, was ‘ the Boat’s 
Crew policy brought back again, the system of the sea pirate against 
the land peasant.” Under the Plantagenets, Irish builders deve- 
loped and perfected that skill which existed already in pre-Norman 
days. Under the Tudors and Cromwell the destructive work of the 
Danish invaders was done afresh. Its fruit is seen in what Butler 
calls ‘ the one ever-present object in Irish landscape,’ the ruin. 
How much has been broken, how little and how meanly rebuilt 
since the second conquest, the most careless traveller can see. But 
it needs the historian to tell him of that other and far more im- 
portant edifice which was shattered and not replaced—the fabric 
of society. 

The Norman nobles—Fitzgeralds, Butlers, and the rest— 
grafted themselves in upon the hereditary princedoms of Ireland, 
enriching even where they were usurpers. In their time was 
begun the process of replacing tribal tenure by individual posses- 
sion. ‘The change from chief to landlord, from clansman to 
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tenant, has not been willingly accepted ’ (in Ireland or elsewhere) 
“even when chieftainship and landlordism have been but different 
titles in the same family.’ But in Ireland, when the seven or 
eight generations of exterminating war were concluded, which 
began under Elizabeth with the wars of the O’Neills and the 
Desmond rising and ended only under William of Orange, where 
were the hereditary chiefs? 


At last there was peace, the peasants stood face to face with the new 
tenure; but the old leaders, the gentlemen who might have rendered the 
transition possible, who might have been accepted as landlords by the people 
over whom they had ruled as chiefs, had wholly vanished from the scene, 

And just as on the fringes of civilisation Butler found in fatal 
juxtaposition (I quote the preface to Far Out) ‘ the white man who, 
has never had a servant and the black man who has never known 
a master,’ so in Ireland the new dispenser of destiny for the Celtic 
peasant was no noble with hereditary traditions of rule, but this or 
that ‘ adventurer,’ Elizabethan or Cromwellian, eo immitior quia 
toleraverat, like the centurion promoted to be emperor. 

This ‘ new race of men, alien in nationality, hostile in faith, 
opposite in sentiment to the people beneath them,’ were for. two 
centuries ‘the English garrison.’ Within our own lifetime the 
Trish peasant has shaken off their mastery, and is now in great 
measure free to shape the future for himself. “What, then, is 
General Butler’s advice to the occupying owner of the soil of 
Ireland—the representative of the clansmen? 

Ttisthis. ‘ Use your enemies instead of being content to abuse 
them.’ Copy the boat’s crew, who cut you out in every walk of 
life because they have learnt to pull together. Stop emigration, 
that ceaseless drain which is leaving the heart of Ireland bloodless; 
you can do so only by working the land now you have got it ; there 
is no time or money to spare for race meetings and backing horses. 
In amplifying these exhortations he has pungent things to say t 
his fellow-countrymen : 

I know nothing so heart-breaking in Ireland to-day as the waste wad 
one is compelled to witness on so many sides: waste of crops and pasture, 
waste. of wood and weed, waste through briar, nettle and thistle, waste. 
through bog and mountain, waste of farm implements left out to rust im 
the rains of winter—all over the land. 

One thing I do not see wasted—it is drink. I often come upon the butt 
of a haycock rotting in a field; but I have never heard that anybody 
found anything in the bottom of a discarded whiskey bottle. 

I trave] about a good deal, and often get strange sidelights on men and 
things. I met a man the other day on his way to a fair. ‘ How is the 
price of stock?’ I asked. ‘ High,’ he answered. ‘ That ought to bring 
money into the country,’ I said. ‘ There’s no money in the country,” he 
replied; ‘it runs out as quick as it comes in.’ ‘ Porter,’ I said, 
inquiringly. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘and divershun and women’s hats. 
Look here,’ he went on, pointing his stick to Galtee More, which was out 
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in his morning majesty, clear of cloud, ‘ if you were to put a public-house 
on top of that mountain to-morrow there would be a road up to it the 
day after.’ Ah, my lord, if we could only get as much public spirit into 
the land as we have public-house spirit in it I believe we would be the most 
prosperous people in the wide, world, 


Such things can be said to Ireland with acceptation only by 
one who can recognise and point (as Butler did) to ‘ that long and 
dark succession of events historical, political, religious and social 
which for fully four hundred years have cast upon Ireland a shadow 
that could pass at the first rising of the sun of justice above her 
horizon’ ; who can see that even the first beams find Ireland ‘ dazed 
and bewildered in the new-born daylight, scarce knowing whither 
to turn in this her fresh-found dawn of freedom.’ They were said, 
too, by one who did not limit himself to pointing out the evil; he 
laboured after the remedy—education. Living some four hours 
distant from Dublin (in his own Tipperary, within the famous Glen 
of Aherlow), he journeyed up every fortnight to attend long sittings 
of the National Board which regulates the primary schools. Of 
the University Commission, where I served with him, he never 
missed a meeting, patiently attending through days spent in dis- 
cussion of often wearisome and unfamiliar detail. This devotion 
to duty seemed to me all the more noteworthy because certainly 
his last years were shaclowed with something of age’s pessimism ; 
and in his admiration of those ‘ bright eager faces, lit with the 
wonderful hope of childhood speaking and sparkling in every 
feature ’ of which he writes, there was more of pity than of pleasure, 
pity for the disillusionment that life in Ireland under its present 
development must, he thought, almost inevitably bring to them.’ 

In politics, his view on the governing question is sufficiently 
avowed in his fine study of Parnell, reprinted in The Light of the 
West. Mr. Redmond inherited the friendship and warm personal 
support which he had given to the great leader, and at the last 
election General Butler wrote a special message of approval and 
encouragement to one of the younger men, who, brought up in 
landlord traditions, was now coming forward as a Nationalist 
candidate. But he would take no partisan action in politics; he 
was, he said, for all Irishmen. 

And the Irishman whom he had in his mind was always really 
the Irishman living by the land or by some activity closely con- 
nected with it. The memory which, among all my memories of 
walks and talks with him, stands out as most vivid and most typical, 
pictures him standing at a gate in an old wall near Dublin, and 
while we waited for a tram pointing to the excellent rough-casting 


1T never knew him discuss this ceaselessly recurring question of primary 
education without enthusiastic expression of -friendship and admiration for 
Dr. Starkie, the Resident Commissioner. 
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of the stone wall. ‘ When I was young,’ he said, * the country wag 
full of men who knew, by inherited tradition, the proper ways of 
doing that work ; now, none but a mason could do it, and he would 
do it badly. The country’s life used to turn out peasants who 
could put their hand knowledgeably to a dozen different jobs; 
now they do not know even the ordinary work of a labourer,’ 
I differed from him and quoted instances of men I had employed, 
who, while doing their own work excellently, were always ready to 
attempt things that lay properly outside it—repair of machinery 
and the like—and were generally successful by sheer natural intelli- 
gence. ‘ Yes,’ hesaid, ‘ that is true ; when you get a good Irishman 
you get the most useful man in the world.’ 

And it seems to me, looking back on him there, with his tall, 
handsome, athletic figure, his versatility of talent, his courage, his 
ceaseless spring of enterprising activity, his companionable charm, 
and his power even to the last of assimilating a wholly new interest 
and of facing new problems, that he himself was a magnificent 
illustration of the proposition he laid down. 

STEPHEN Gwynn. 
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A WOMAN’S VIEW OF DIVORCE 


‘ Wo chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath,’ so runs the 
legend on the-leaden casket bequeathed to us by our greatest poet. 
Thoughtful people are everywhere awaiting the report of the 
Divorce Commission, which is to give us the new device of the 
twentieth century. Few Royal Commissions have excited so 
much interest among women of all classes. The evidence has 
been read day by day by rich women and poor women alike; if 
they are impressed by the earnestness and sincerity of the wit- 
nesses, they are as much bewildered by the diversity of views and 
judgments. The tendency of the evidence seems to branch off 
into three channels : 

(1) For the practical extension of divorce to the working- 
classes by simplification of procedure and reduction of cost. 

(2) The equalisation of the causes for which divorce may be 
obtained as between the sexes. 

(3) The extension of the causes which may entitle to divorce ; 
several have been suggested, of which insanity and alcoholism, 
in their incurable forms, seem to be pre-eminent. 

Many women regret that in a matter which so nearly concerns 
every woman in the kingdom, women were not more largely 
represented on the Commission. We might well have had a 
Roman Catholic and a High Anglican, a Quakeress as well as a 
Presbyterian. We should have liked to see a working-woman and 
a working-man’s wife, an anti-suffragist as well as a suffragist, a 
Socialist with a member of the Primrose League. An equal num- 
ber of women to the men would have been none too many if it 
had been desired to obtain the views of the mass of women and 
of the workers. 

Every little child in the community has a right to a father and 
a mother, to the gentle care and sympathy of the one, and to the 
love and more bracing and strenuous influence of the other parent. 
For not all the schools, homes, créches, and other philanthropic 
institutions can make up to a child for the loss of a home with a 
good father and mother in it. If it is of supreme importance to 
raise and protect the position of woman in marriage ; it is a national 
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question, second to none, to secure for the children of our 
country a worthy upbringing by worthy parents. To ensure a 
heritage of sound health, to give the little ones the advantages 
of the right home influence, with a good education to follow, 
might well tax and occupy all our churches, chapels, and scientific 
bodies for many a long year to come. The susceptibilities of the 
individual in wedlock sink into comparative insignificance beside 
the great fundamental problem of the welfare of the children. 
The family, too, as the unit of the social organism, has a duty to 
society too often completely ignored. These things have been 
allowed too much and too long to take care of themselves, 
Perhaps there is nothing which would raise and dignify the tdne 
of marriage more completely than the insistence on the social 
obligation of the family, as contrasted with ‘the purely individual 
standpoint which is commonly accepted. 

Lady MacLaren, in her Woman’s Charter, urges that the State 
skall insist upon a new, or at all events a reformed, up-to-date 
Church of England ‘marriage service. But no Church worthy of 
the name could accept a State dictation—if ‘reformation be ii 
truth needed it must come from within—though it would séem 
inevitable that a marriage service must be kept ‘in touch with 
realities. The reference to an ancient polygamous society tan 
have little value for the modern bride and bridegroom, while it is 
something of a scandal that the marriage service is now notoriously 
mutilated. The bride issues her fiat of what she will, and will 
not accept, and finds it easy to get her alterations made to suit 
her. It comes to this, that no two marriage service celebrations 
are quite alike, and the original is rarely heard. There is ‘no 
insistence on any pledge of love and duty to possible children, nor 
of social obligation. 

T was privileged the other day to hear the views of a clever and 
most excellent working-woman—herself, wife, mother, and oy 
mother. I condense here what she said : 

Our people don’t qake such a fuss about little things in marriage as 
the gentry do. A woman takes a man for better or worse, very often ’tis 
for worse. But we never give up. Drink is our worst enemy, but a man 
may come out of his drink ; the woman’s got ‘to think of the children. We 
rather déspise divorce ; ’tis a bad business when you’ve got it, and generally 
means lower and lower down, it don’t stop there. We think the gentry 
don’t do so well in their married lives as we do. Look-at the poor man’s wife 
with a handful of children, she’s a wonder! Divorce has always been 
impossible for us because of the expense ; if things get too bad we separate. 


Orie law for the rich and another for the poor is not righteous 
or possible, but we do not think that there is any demand for 
divorce from the workers nor that it will be popular with them, in 
spite of their long endurances. All honour to them! 
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I knew intimately a working-woman who married an excellent 
fellow and was a most happy wife and mother. Her husband 
became afflicted with an obscure form of brain disease and had to 
go to & public asylum. The wife about that time inherited a 
Tegacy of two or three hundred pounds, and I thought, in my 
Wisdom, to advise her to keep it for the children, as she could 
look for no further help from her husband. But she showed me 
a better way. She should go on every visiting day, she said, to 
see her husband : he should have every luxury and indulgence 
that the rules permitted ; she should put by enough money for his 
burial, and keep all the rest for the years of sickness that might 
lie before him. ‘ His children shall see what I thought of their 
father. I have arms to work, and the children will do very well.’ 
And so it was. She cleaned and scrubbed for 12s. a week; the 
sick man lived a few years, the money was all spent upon him. 
The children have grown to be a credit to their mother, and are 
doing good work in the world. Are we to encourage men and 
women to cast off the partner who has fallen wounded by the 
way, to be cared for in public institutions or by the good Samari- 
tans of the world, while they, forgetful, start off on a fresh quest 
of pleasure and interest? It cannot be. 

In certain Scandinavian countries the ties that bind married 
couples are of the slightest, if the following story may -be taken as 
typical. I was writing letters one morning when a card was 
brought to me with a long German letter, at the end of which I 
discovered the name and style of my visitor, the eminent Pro- 
fessor ——. An old and venerable-looking man, with long white 
hair, came into the room, followed by an old lady, his wife, also 
white-haired. We began to talk, and by-and-by the Professor. 
turning to his wife, said, ‘ You remember, my dear, it was the day 
we dined at ——, and your late husband took you in to dinner.’ 
I gave a little jump, but bethought myself that they had not 
mastered the use of the word ‘late’ in English. In a short while, 
however, the wife said, ‘ You know, dear, when we go to your late 
wife’s garden.’ I then could be under no misapprehension. I 
ascertained when they were gone that both husband and wife had 
divorced their previous partners for political or religious differ- 
ences, but were in the habit of meeting them. Since then the 
Professor, despite his white locks, has divorced the lady he brought 
to see me, and has married again—a young girl this time. A 
story goes that a husband and wife sitting down to bridge one 
evening at a friend’s house found themselves playing with their 
“Tate’ wife and husband! Not an impossible situation in a 
matrimonial game of ‘ General Post.’ 

A young Scandinavian, coming one day to call, told me that 
after his long absence he should spend Christmas with his mother, 
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the new year with his father and ‘Madame.’ In such a poly. 
gamous society the family cannot be said to exist. What effect 
does it have on the children? 

_The American Minister, Mr. Lowell, many years ago, was 
wont to declare that one of the greatest dangers that threatened 
America was the laxness of the divorce laws. ‘ We have got to 
change all that, and we shall change it,’ he used to say. It would 
be strange if when a reform of this kind is proceeding in America 
we should be pressed in the old country to extend divorce for mere 
inclination’s sake ! 

In the decline of ancient Rome, when divorce was made easy 
and accessible to all, there was a complete break up of the family, 
with great laxity of moral life. We know that Christianity 
attacked these evils, smiting with unsparing hand, finally estab. 
lishing a new and purer order. Roman divorce under the Empire 
has been recently compared to divorce in the modern world in 
America for the insouciance with which it was sought and the 
ease with which it could be obtained. May not the moral health 
of a community be gauged by the respect in which marriage and 
the family are held? 

No consideration of the law of divorce can be of real value 
without a study of the laws affecting marriage in other countries 
in Europe and in America. Mr. Mesnil, speaking to the Com- 
mission, told of how more than 200 divorces had been decreed in 
a single day at the Tribunal of the Seine. What, we may ask, 
happens to all these discarded partners? Do they do better in 
their next attempts, or do they become mere wreckers to devour 
other lives in turn? How do the women fare as compared with 
the men? A sequel-history of these ‘ divorcés’ would be interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The result of a constant change and shuffle of marriage 
partners must be a great blow to family life and a permanent 
injury to the children. In all such cases the children are deprived 
of a father or a mother. In the case of re-marriage after divorce 
a child may have his own mother and a step-mother at one and 
the same time, or two fathers in the same way. And whereas 
under separation the child has to realise that his parents no longer 
live together, that one has caused pain to the other—has perhaps 
wronged the other; under divorce and re-marriage the child has 
to realise the wrong, and to realise also that after all it has not 
hurt much. He is not likely to approve of the substituted parent, 
and his sympathies will almost certainly go out to ‘ poor papa’ or 
‘ poor mama’ left in the cold, who might have been forgiven, and 
who, although the real culprit, has probably been kind to him, has 
probably loved him. M. Bourget, in his most interesting book 
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Un Divorce, has presented such a case with his customary skill 
and ability. Again we ask, What of the children? 

In setting forth these considerations we by no means intend 
to suggest that the marriage law is without blots and anomalies, 
or that marriage itself does not need to be infused with a new 
spirit, with a greater sense of civic responsibility, with a larger 
sympathy, a deeper sense of parental duty, a more reverential love 
and tenderness to the partner in the bond. A higher morality 
inside as well as outside marriage has to be evolved, nay, in spite 
of appearances, is being evolved day by day. 

Meantime, to plain folk it appears that a few alterations in 
the marriage code might be made to adjust things more fairly, 
and yet not greatly disturb existing conditions. Where one or 
the other turns marriage into a sorry farce, as by the wife’s action 
in the ‘ Jackson ’ case, it would seem possible to annul a marriage, 
which has never taken place, so as to prevent the defaulting partner 
from taking any profit under possible marriage settlements, which 
should also be annulled. Should a wife be allowed costs 
against her husband when the suit is discovered to have no 
bona fide character of grievance? Again the meaning of cruelty 
might be more definitely defined. Wicked and slanderous public 
accusations by man or wife against the other are a very 
definite and special form of cruelty, while there are many other 
forms of cruelty, apart from personal violence, which are not 
beyond the skill of the law to recognise. ‘ Deliberately to cause 
suflering ’ has been suggested as a possible definition. It would 
not be necessary to go so far as the court in America, which, the 
story goes, found a man guilty of cruelty for not speaking to his 
wife at breakfast. 

The Eugenists have a message to the modern world which is 
making itself heard, of the duty of parents to the unborn, to the 
new generation. Many good and conscientious persons may suffer 
with the new duty, as it may appear, of denying themselves 
marriage where there is hereditary blot, whether mental or 
physical. But is it quite certain that this must be so? Are there 
not many happy marriages without children? Why should not 
men and women marry who are resolute against a family but who 
love one another? Why should there be sad, lonely individuals 
who might find in-marriage the highest happiness and usefulness? 
A counsel not, perhaps, for the very young, but for the mature, 

who realise the difference between love and passion. 

We are persuaded that in any loosening of the marriage tie 
women must lose infinitely more than they can gain, and immea- 
surably more than men. The marriage laws, with all their short- 
comings and defects, have been designed and instituted in the 
interests of Woman : to give her protection, materially, and raise 
Vou. LXIX—No. 408 Z 
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her to a position of dignity in the family. I am well aware that 
this is not a popular view, but I think any impartial student must 
come to this conclusion. That there are failures in married life 
is not wonderful, for human beings are often selfish, and always 
imperfect. Easy divorce will make every failure more complete, 
each rupture more definite. The removal of all stigma from the 
public avowal of failure and the search for release will benefit the 
guilty while it penalises the innocent ; especially if divorce should 
ever be granted to the ‘fancy free.’ It is amazing to find some 
advanced women advocating more and easier channels of divorce, 
Divorce means failure, and failure means fault, probably on both 
sides. Increased divorce must injuriously affect the children, who 
are, after all, the chief thing that matters ; it must jeopardise the 
position of the woman as wife and mother. Men and women 
would then take one another for richer, not for poorer ; in health, 
not in sickness ; for better, not for worse. Marriage must become 
a contract like any other contract to be broken at discretion—with 
@ money penalty. 
Woe betide the weaker partner—woman. 


E. B. Harrison, 





THE CRISIS IN THE GROWTH OF FRENCH 
ROYALISM 


Tar history of Pretenders in every time and every country is often 
arecord of bravery and devotion, but it is quite as often a record 
of rivalries, estrangements and insubordinations of all sorts. 
Their followers take almost inevitably to the habit of plotting, and 
when they are tired of conspiring against the common enemy they 
conspire against each other with the same gusto. All this they 
do professedly from the highest motives, and, while taxing one 
another with treasons, they proclaim the purity of their intentions 
and will not allow the least suspicion to be cast on their devotion — 
to their King. Frequently the latter gets tired of their divisions 
and of the outcry which they cause, and dismisses the most tur- 
bulent from his service. When these are not numerous they retire 
to some secluded place, where they wear out the rest of their 
existence in cursing their enemies’ perfidiousness and lamenting 
the blindness of kings. When, on the contrary, they happen to 
be numerically considerable, they seldom resist the temptation of 
punishing their ungrateful master by setting up another Pretender 
against him. 

It is curious that history—not the history of eighteenth-century 
England or Russia, but the contemporaneous history of France— 
should afford us an instance of a totally different situation : a Pre- 
tender solemnly warning a large section of his adherents, then 
blaming them, and finally excommunicating them and forbidding 
the remnant of his faithful from holding any converse with them, 
but the excommunicate averring more loudly than ever that they 
love and respect their King, that it is out of mere loyalty that they 
feel themselves compelled to disobey his orders, and that they will 
restore him in spite of himself. 

I must confess that two years and a-half ago, when I noticed 
in this Review the revival of the Royalist idea in France,’ I neither 
expected that the Duke of Orleans would sever himself from the 
only men who were likely to gain him popularity again, nor that 
in 8 comparatively short space of time the movement initiated by 


**The Neo-royalist Movement in France,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
August 1908. 
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the writers on the staff of the Action Francaise, and bearing the 
name of their then almost unknown periodical, would spread suffi. 
ciently to command universal attention. The success of this 
movement is undoubtedly one of the most interesting phenomena 
in the history of the few past years. However, if I had been told 
that the Duke of Orleans would have, at some future date, to take 
the step he has just taken, I could have foreseen that the Action 
Francaise men would draw the line between their ideal and its 
representative, and prefer their work to their chief. Their animus 
is unchanged, and now, as in 1908, it is above all as instancing 
the extraordinary power of ideas in this country that they are 
interesting. 

They are primarily ideologists, which is not quite so bad as 
being idéologues. They are mostly writers or professors—that jg 
to say, men with a professional inclination towards systems, and 
though the tendency, in a time when most people talk at random, is 
not to be regretted, it is a fact that they are systematic in every- 
thing. 

To begin with, they are systematic in their literary views, with 
which it is not amiss to begin the examination of their intellectual 
tendencies, as their political does not differ much from their 
literary spirit. One feature common to them all is their resolute 
anti-romanticism. M. Emile Faguet, in an article* in which he 
brilliantly defended the school of 1830 against them, has tried to 
find political causes for their violent hostility against the Roman- 
ticists : the latter were supposed to have been the importers of 
foreign formulas, and, above all, they have been Republicans. I 
will not deny that these causes are really active among the Royalist 
writers, but there are others—more psychological than political— 
which I am afraid I detect in almost everything from their pen. 
The Royalist writers seem to me to monopolise with undue exclu- 
siveness the tradition of the best French writing and the best 
French thinking. Under pretence that they love whatever is 
classical—I should like to know of how many besides their four 
or five leaders it is really true—they have a tendency to attribute 
to themselves all that is immortal in the seventeenth century. 
Only the other day they hooted down a conférencier at the Odéon 
who they thought had spoken disrespectfully of Racine: they 
seemed to be avenging a personal offence. With a little practice 
men of very ordinary mental capacity persuade themselves in this 
way that they are lineal descendants of Moliére or Bossuet. The 
method is really too easy. The best four or five journalists on the 
Action Francaise write with almost unfailing correctness and con- 
sistency, and the editor of the paper, Léon Daudet, though a 


* The Action Frangaise, let it be noticed from the outset, is the name both 


of the party and of its chief periodical. 
* Vide Les Marches de (Est, 15th of November 1910. 
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Romanticist himself, is a most amusing humorist and a writer of 
yeal originality ; but it is a far cry from mere correctness and con- 
sistency to the equilibrium of the classics. In fact, the real affini- 
ties of M. Maurras, the chief theorist of the Action Frangaise, and, 
above all, of M. Pierre Lasserre, its chief critic, are more with the 
solid affirmations of the so-called classics who held the rod about 
1800, than with the subtle likes and dislikes of Fénelon’s Lettre 
4lAcadémie. The true classic spirit connotes a poetical sensi- 
tiveness, as emotional in its essence as the lyricism of Lamartine, 
and altogether beyond the reach of ninety-nine in a hundred even 
educated moderns. But the intellectual virtues already mentioned 
are natural to the French mind, provided it be not distorted by 
artificial culture, and when a man has been groping his way to 
the truth of which he is capable through the numberless pitfalls of 
exaggeration, pretence and sham profundity, with which it must 
beadmitted that the individualism of Romanticists has been strew- 
ing French literature for nearly a century, and suddenly finds 
himself on this forgotten classic plane, he experiences a sense of 
relief which nothing in his mental adventures had equalled before. 
He feels he holds a formula both clear to his mind and congenial to 
his deepest tendencies, and he immediately makes use of it with 
the delighted avidity with which young Benjamin Franklin 
applied Socrates’ method to everything, and, above all, against 
everything. Nearly all the leaders of the Action Francaise are 
literary people who have passed through a variety of intellectual 
and spiritual experiences,‘ and are more or less converts. They 
generally have the convert’s intransigeance, but, being literary 
converts, they have more pride than gratefulness, and the shade is 
easily perceptible even in their propagandism. There is some- 
thing forward and defiant in their attempts at persuading, and the 
method in which they delight is not winsomeness, but confutation. 

When they are right—which is not exceptional, so many 
people being wrong—the confutation is generally excellent. They 
have not only sound average principles, but knowledge and a wide 
illustration, and their demonstrations are often entirely satisfying. 
Lasserre especially is a literary martinet—by no means the sym- 
pathetic critic of the Jules Lemaitre type—but his bullying is 
often in the right quarters. It is the same thing whenever the 
Action Frangaise men confront what they call les blagues, the 
empty words which had a meaning in 1790 and 1848, but have 
none now, the stereotyped humbug of professional politicians. 
These bubbles they burst with admirable facility. But it is not 
always so. Maurras and his friends are not always right, and 
though one can hardly expect of journalists that they will confess 
a mistake, they are confident to a degree. They have gone to a 

* Vide Nineteenth Century and After, August 1908, pp. 289-290, 
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school where humility and self-distrust were never taught. Their 
masters are de Maistre, de Bonald, Comte, Veuillot—much mon 
than Taine and Renan, whom they often quote but hardly inj. 
tate—and those were men who might regard themselves as sinners, 
but, the moment their system was at issue, never doubted they 
own infallibility. 

No mental attitude is more reposeful. The Action Frangaise 
men have every one of them adopted it, and they are not likely t 
adopt another. They seldom—even Maurras, who is rather losing 
than gaining by the enormous amount of work he is compelled 
to do—condescend to consider an objection. They dispose of it by 
an apparent reverting to general principles, which is often a mere 
evasion, or by an astonished raising of eyebrows at its futility, or, 
I am sorry to say, in a great many cases by an insult. I read the 
Action Frangaise every day, and I often forget to read it critically, 
so sensible and terse is a great deal of what I read, but hardly an 
issue is free from unpleasant insults. The habit has been intro. 
duced into the paper no doubt by Léon Daudet. This well-known 
son of Alphonse Daudet can be perfectly fascinating. He has an 
inexhaustible fund of drollery which nobody can resist, and a 
power of passing from a pun to a perfect sentence which can only 
belong to an exceptional writer. He can also be most gentle- 
manly in his ways, and he is one of the best orators of his party. 
But he has an unfortunate propensity to make fun of everything 
and everybody, which must be contagious, for it has infected all 
his collaborators. And what his wit and gaminerie keep within 
the limits of the funny becomes unendurable when coming from 
more ponderous pens. It was amusing to the national irreverence 
to hear him speak of President Falliéres as the ox, and even of 
M. Briand as the fish, for a few days, but the daily use of these 
nicknames—one of which could not be explained in decent society 
—palls on one as coarseness always does.* It is astonishing that 
the many aristocratic subscribers to the Action Frangaise ‘never 
enter a protest. I dislike almost as much the habit of challenging 
opponents—Sorbonne professors or politicians of all degrees—to 
accept public controversy which everybody knows they will not 
accept. It really reminds one too much of Tartarin. But this 
cavalier tone delights a congenial audience. One should see how 
easily young men, country noblemen, and inferior journalists catch 
it. Certainly Maurras and his school have been instrumental in 
reclaiming a great many minds from jejune declamation: or pre 
tentiousness ; but I am afraid they are also responsible for a spirit 
which I have found embodied in a remarkable little speech froms 
writer in the Univers, despising the feeble intellects ‘ in which the 

* The extent to which this method—for it is one—is carried would appear 


incredible to many. Even booksellers’ lists in the Action Francaise are relieved by 
insulting epithets. 
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superstition of the opponent’s superiority is still harboured.’ This 
facile arrogance is rampant in most of the Royalist press, and, I 
am sorry to say, is not absent from the religious press. 

So much for the intellectual temperament of the Action Fran- 
qaise. We shall find the same characteristics, good as well as bad, 
in its political attitude. Lucidity, defiant outspokenness, violence 
in language and action, are its main features. 

Nowhere since the disappearance of those uncompromising 
Royalists—de Bonald and de Maistre—has the Monarchist doctrine 
been expounded and defended with so much mastery as in the 
Action Frangaise. Maurras, who is much more of @ political 
philosopher than a journalist, knows its history thoroughly, and 
handles it with unquestionable authority. The strong points of 
the monarchy will never find a better advocate. It takes a deeply 
rooted and somewhat stupid attachment to the Republic to resist 
the picture he often draws of a monarch tied by all his fibres to the 
vital interests of the country, and turning its resources of all sorts 
toaccount with the concurrence of all the good and sensible French- 
men. The contrast with a great deal that we have seen in the last 
forty years is too startling not to be convincing as well. 

The pity is that the picture, even when some of its details 
stand out clearly, remains rather vague in its entirety and leaves 
the uncertain in their uncertainty. What will be this wonderful 
régime in which the monarch will be absolute and yet not tyran- 
nical ; in which the French territory will be decentralised so as to 
restore to the old provinces as much as possible of their autonomy 
and yet will not escape from the royal authority ; in which the 
masses will be deprived of their franchise, but will find a compen- 
sation in the strengthening of all the corporative privileges? The 
picture is wonderful, but it is vague. 

As I said above, the Royalist writers have little patience with 
questions and objections. They have a pretty way nowadays of 
saying that the question you ask them has been answered a 
hundred times, or they meet an objection from the past history of. 
the Monarchy by pointing out that we are a hundred years ahead 
of the Revolution, or an objection concerning the future by 
reference to the past. Sometimes they will speak of even 
Louis XVIII. as ce grand roi, which is not a little comical ; some- 
times they hint that all post-revolutionary monarchies have been 
tainted and ought not to be taken into account. The melancholy 
truth is that there is no perfect constitution, no perfect historical 
period, and that, in spite of knowledge and shrewdness, one cannot 
tum the shabby reality into an ideal without quibbles; when 
history is made to serve politics it has every now and then to 
become more than flexible. However, it must be confessed that, 
thanks to its intransigeance with many, in spite of it with some, 
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the doctrine which is the basis of Maurras’s political attitude 
alone possesses an appearance of solidity and coherence. The 
counterpart would only be found in the Republican views of the 
ex-Sillon members, and they have been so shaken that their ex. 
pression has become loose and counts for little at present. 

The love of intellectual regularity which appears in the literary 
standpoint of the Action Frangaise satisfies itself as well in this 
political rigidity. But here the stiffness of the doctrine changes 
itself into violence whenever there is a chance. Disdain and 
sarcasm abound in the speeches of the chief orators of the party— 
Daudet, Lasserre, Montesquiou, Dimier—but disdain and sarcasm 
are the offspring of intellectual pride, and there is more than that 
in these men. They are all patriots, of a patriotism which the 
evident purity of their public life places beyond all suspicion. But 
their patriotism expresses itself not in the warm outpourings of 
Dérouléde or Madame Adam, but in the hatreds—no matter how 
reasoned—of Drumont. They love their country, but their 
mental habit is chiefly a detestation of its enemies. Ask any of 
them whom he hates, he will never hesitate a second before giving 
an answer. He hates the Jews with his main and might—in 
practically every case he is a recanting Republican whom the 
Dreyfus Affair has converted, and he has Drumont’s works on his 
finger tips—he hates all the météques, or foreign intruders, whom 
he meets in literature, in the universities, in Government offices, 
&c., and whose disguises he never tires of pulling off ; he hates the 
Freemasons as the chief guardians of the revolutionary humbug 
which has deceived France for five generations; he hates the 
Republican Government, the Presidents, the Premiers, the 
Ministers, and all the deputies; and last, but not least, he hates 
the Bonapartists, the Liberal Catholics, the Liberal Royalists, the 
wishy-washy of all shades and parties, and, at the present 
moment, I am afraid that it is only through resolute exercise of 
his will-power that he does not hate the Duke of Orleans. 

Certainly the Action Frangaise is an overheated party, and its 
atmosphere is the most electric that has been known in this 
country since 1848. The results are such as may logically be fore- 
seen. There is something distinctly revolutionary in the language 
and ways of the Neo-Royalists. 

Their meetings, their daily paper, the Action Frangaise, might 
be conducted by the most extreme Socialists. I have noticed 
several times that when their orators mention the Revolution— 
the future, not the past, of course—they raise the same applause as 
when they mention the King. The Action Frangaise is full, not 
only of bravadoes, but threats. There is a permanent one, which 
they call the coup de force—i.e. the bodily removal of the Repub- 
lican authorities and the substitution by surprise of a Royalist 
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Government instead. Maurras has published a little book in 
which he sets forth the advisability and practicability of this 
method, and references to it are so frequent as to leave no doubt 
that the notion is familiar. As to minor instances they would be 
numberless. In the last few days I copied two frora articles by 
Daudet ; in one place he said that in case of a Bonapartist restora- 
tion he and his friends would be with the people on the other side 
of the barricade against the usurper’s government ; in the other, 
he hinted as clearly as possible that Briand would never dare 
suppress the Action Frangaise, knowing well that his ‘hide’ 
would be at stake. 

A good deal of all this is mere talk and Southern bombast, but 
these fire-eaters are no cowards, and pass easily from words to 
deeds. The Action Frangaise announced a few weeks ago that 
André Gaucher, one of its staff, possessed an excellent revolver, 
which he always carries. Every now and then you will read in 
some paragraph, describing a row in which the writer played a 
part, some such sentence as the following: ‘My cane’ or ‘ my 
fist administered to the ruffian the castigation he deserved.’ The 
reader cannot have forgotten the riots at the Sorbonne against 
M. Thalamas, the insulter of Jeanne d’ Arc, nor the repeated mutila- 
tion of statues representing objectionable individuals. The 
Camelots du Roi, as they call themselves, certainly fight the police 
bravely, and submit to the prison cheerfully. The assault, a few 
months ago, of M. Briand by the camelot Lacour deserves special 
attention. The Neo-Royalists, chiefly under the inspiration of 
Daudet, rely very much on the influence of ridicule. It appeared 
to them that if M. Briand got his ears boxed by a camelot, as 
President Fallieres has had his beard pulled by Mathis, the 
ludicrousness of his situation would weaken him more effectively 
than a parliamentary campaign. Whereupon a young man of the 
name of Lacour carried out the plan, broke through a file of soldiers 
and a group of official gentlemen surrounding M. Briand, and hit 
him. Since then the assaulter has been in a penitentiary, where 
he is not treated as a political prisoner—which is absolutely unfair 
—but Léon Daudet never lays down his pen without recalling the 
fact that M. Briand has been publicly punished and disgraced. 

Even a cursory examination of the daily L’ Action Frangaise 
leaves an impression of incredible vitality. This paper is, from 
the modern journalist’s point of view, the worst one can read in 
Paris, but for the man attentive to ideas and tired of chit-chat and 
tameness not one is more interesting. The space given to ordi- 
nary news, which in Le Matin for instance will occupy two pages, 
is about thirty square inches. Political news is almost as scarce. 
No terms could convey an idea of the contempt these men have 
for Chamber gossip. The leader is either a thoughtful disquisition 
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by Maurras, or one of Daudet’s indescribable lampoons, which 
produce the effect of a pantomime, and would be masterpieces of 
their kind if they had not the trick of winding up with rodomon- 
tades. Every day the same Daudet, under the pseudonym of 
Rivarol, tells personal news, in which the phrases bandit, brigand, 
thief, etc., occur plentifully, and which are interspersed with 
doggerel couplets, sometimes clever, often delightfully and 
deliberately silly. Maurras, also under a pseudonym, Criton, 
makes a review of the papers, and indefatigably puts them 
right. The articles on literature by Lasserre, on the theatre 
by André Gaucher, and on Art by Louis Dimier, ar 
positive, trenchant and biassed, but virile and refreshing after 
the platitudes with which the daily press is flooded. Every 
now and then one may read articles, signed or not, o 
religious questions. Most of them, of a violently reactionary 
character, are incredibly poor stuff. I have no doubt that Daudet 
never reads them, but what must Maurras—who does read them— 
think of such inferior collaborators? The concurrence of the 
Action Frangaise in a revolting deformation of Catholicism, glori- 
fied with the name of orthodoxy, is its most objectionable point. 
It is difficult to account for it otherwise than by political con- 
tingencies, raised as best they may to the rank of part of the 
monarchical doctrine. Maurras and most of his friends, being 
confessedly unbelievers, cannot possibly admit the basis on which 
their theological correspondents are standing, and if they welcome 
this trash it must be for some reason which they would probably 
not like to explain. The rest of the paper is of entirely local 
interest : column after column of minor Royalist news or fiery 
letters from provincial correspondents, showing what hold the 
paper and its doctrine have on distant subscribers. Every day 
the reader is reminded that Briand has confessed the power of the 
Action Francaise, and that the Court of Cassation could only 
rehabilitate Dreyfus by falsifying an article of the code. Reprints 
of all kinds are frequent, and nobody seems to mind ; the readers 
love what they get, and never have enough, for the paper is their 
mirror. Nothing can give a better idea of its general tone than 
some revivalist organs. The Action Francaise is a religion, I 
might say sect—for charity is absent from its propagandism—and 
it has the zeal, the fervidness, and the violence natural in sects. 
Compare at present with these enthusiasts the decorous pro- 
prietors, readers, and writers of a newspaper like the Gaulois, the 
best representative of the older Royalist party. The contrast is 
almost ludicrous. With the very few exceptions which were men- 
tioned in the debates before the Haute-Cour in 1899, the Royalism 
of ten years ago, even of three or four years ago—when the Action 
Francaise was yet much more the effort of a few literary men to 
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pass from dream to action than a political reality—was not dying, 
for the phrase implies a struggle, nor was it dead, for a certain 
number of people still cherished it: it was one of those things 
which are kept, not for themselves, but for their associations. It 
was an heirloom, a part of one’s coat-of-arms, or an elegancy, or a 

The Royalists of the real school not only did not try to 
win adherents to their creed, they would have resented any 
attempt at joining them as a familiarity. In writing this I 
remember how even one of the most open-minded Royalists spoke 
of Maurras himself, less than four years ago ; I remember the tone 
of his voice, the slightly pouting mouth, and the raised eyebrows, 
as he dropped his final and careless verdict : Ces gens-la n’ existent 
pas pour nous. Loyalty was administered as an estate, from 
which the owner reaped the credit of being noble at a small ex- 
pense and of being faithful without any sacrifice. It is true that 
all the appearances of a living party were kept up. The Duke of 
Orleans was represented in Paris—as he is still—by a Bureau 
Politique, and sent messages through an official organ, the Corre- 
spondance Nationale. There were then, as now, local committees 
in each département, which were supposed to prepare elections, 
etc. If one was to believe M. Anatole France, there existed com- 
plete lists of the prefects, high functionaries, ambassadors, etc., 
who were to be appointed if—not the coup de force, as Maurras 
says, but the ‘ shifting of the wind,’ took place. All this was so 
like child’s play that the local committees seemed almost as 
apocryphal as the lists. The Royalist deputies—five or six in all— 
were not elected on their ticket. The Royalist papers hardly ever 
spoke of the King : they opposed the Government, some violently 
in the style of Drumont or Cassagnac, many in a decent perfunc- 
tory way—that wasall. Among these courteous adversaries of the 
Republic shone Le Gaulois, which is a less amusing Figaro, giving 
all the fashionable news, and read much more on account of the 
births and weddings than for its politics. The Gaulois was the 
very image of its readers : dignified , though frivolous, and so pleased 
with itself as to have no wishes. Its editor was, and still is, M. 
Arthur Meyer, a Jew who was on the wrong side of fifty when he 
became a Christian. M. Arthur Meyer is the béte noire of the 
Action Francaise, and comes in for a tremendous share of abuse. 
I think he can easily be described by a comparison which must 
have occurred to Daudet, but which probably he regards as too 
good for him. M. Meyer is exactly a man of the intellectual type 
of old de Blowitz on the Times. Both are harmless persons, who 
could live three lives and rise to the highest position, and still 
remain reporters. Nobody becomes more easily than a Jew what 
it is agreed to call a Parisien, but nobody is more apt to rest satis- 
fied with that. 
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Against the Gaulois the Action Frangaise carried on an open 
warfare, which the other paper with great dignity ignored. But 
it was evident that beside M. Meyer there was somebody whom the 
Neo-Royalists hated quite as much, but whom for some reason 
they only mentioned in veiled allusions. This, as it appeared, 
was no other than the Comte de Laregle, the successor of M. 
d’Haussonville at the head of the Bureau Politique, and the sole 
official representative of the Duke of Orleans in France. The 
gentlemen at the head of the Bureau Politique could not be in 
amity with those in the Action Francaise. Their spirit and 
method, and even their aims, are too different. M. de Larégle 
was something like the semi-recognised ambassador of a prince 
whom the Republic feared no longer, while Maurras and his friends 
were desperadoes, pitching into the Cabinet, the Parliament, the 
financiers ; in short, into all that the Bureau Politique made it a 
rule to treat respectfully. The same flag could not shield such 
antagonistic tendencies very long. Sooner or later, M. de 
Larégle was sure to denounce indiscipline, and Maurras to expose 
treasonable neglects of duty. The Action Francaise had always 
professed itself an entirely independent section of the Royalist 
party and accepted the full responsibility of its acts; but indepen- 
dence of this kind is only possible theoretically, and there must 
have been numberless causes of friction. Maurras and his friends 
claimed with regard to the official Royalist organisation exactly 
the same freedom as Sangnier and the Sillon with the Episcopate. 
Logic made it a necessity for the Bureau Politique to act very 
much as the French Episcopate have done. M. de Larégle could 
not issue an Act of Conformity, but he could enforce discipline, 
and he tried to do it. 

On the 25th of November 1910 he drew up par ordre de Mon- 
seigneur le Duc d’Orléans a confidential circular which was sent 
round to the Royalist committees. This circular only designated 
the Action Francaise by the phrase ‘independent Royalist 
groups,’ but it was too clear that every word was aimed against it 
and meant to place it at last under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the regular authorities. Its independence was recognised in the 
opening paragraphs of the document, but, immediately after- 
wards, the abuse of Royalists by other Royalists was forbidden, 
the heads of the official Royalist committees were enjoined never to 
accept the presidency of an Action Francaise meeting, while, on 
the contrary, the Action Francaise groups were requested to 
attend the banquets, meetings, etc., organised by their superiors, 
to give the latter due notice if they held a public assembly, etc. ; in 
short, were duly placed among the rank and file instead of being 
the brilliant free-lances they really are and intend to remain, 
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Five days later a leader, entitled ‘A Necessary Execution ’ and 
signed by all the staff, appeared in the Action Frangaise. It was 
the denunciation of the Comte de Larégle as ‘a Dreyfusist 
of yesterday and probably of to-day, a man with no intelligence 
but a rare capacity for intrigue, and finally very nearly a 
bankrupt.’ This was only a beginning : more revelations were to 
follow. 

In fact—in spite of a letter which the Duke of Orleans wrote 
immediately to his representative, in which he assured him of his 
confidence and threatened the Action Francaise with public dis- 
approval—a great deal followed. More about the ‘ Bandit’ 
Larégle—as henceforwerd he was uniformly called—about 
‘Judas ’ Arthur Meyer, about the Comte de Lamarzelle,the Comte 
de Ramel, the Comte de Janjuinais, the Comte de Castillon, 
ete., etc., all fools or more or less unworthy, all disloyal servants 
of the Exiled Prince. During a fortnight Maurras daily filled 
three columns of his paper with these denunciations, the tone of 
which recalls unpleasantly the dangerously personal tone of the 
Jacobin clubs, and the substance of which often appears ex- 
tremely slight, but full of literary talent, of the most prudent 
tactics in spite of the style, and of incredible energy. At that 
stage the Duke of Orleans dealt a second and final blow by 
declaring all the leaders of the Action Frangaise taboo. The 
Prince gave their names in full and forbade any communication 
with them. Maurras and his friends received this sentence with 
renewed protests of loyalty and love, but they knew that the 
Prince was deceived; their duty was to enlighten him, and he 
could only be enlightened if all the facts of the case were placed 
before the public so as to dispel the atmosphere created by traitors ; 
therefore they would continue to say everything. 

What came afterwards seems to me only like an ingenious 
novel. The Action Francaise owes a great deal, as I said above, 
to Edouard Drumont. Now Drumont is one of those men who, 
while being very intelligent, eager for facts, and fundaméntally 
honest, Have a taste for the mysterious in politics, which is as mis- 
leading as the other extreme of thinking everybody straight- 
forward and everything plain as the newspapers make it. We 
cannot forget that he thought a Bill restrictive of the Press 
entirely directed against himself, and flew to Brussels as if he had 
had the police after him. Maurras, Daudet, and their friends 
seem to have the same propensity to see plots and conspiracies 
everywhere. Here is the explanation they give of the attempt on 
the part of the older Royalists to gag and shackle them. The 
reader will see that it implies an admirable belief in the wicked- 
ness of mankind. 
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M. de Larégle—so contend Maurras and Daudet—is deeply in 
debt and personally despicable; he is an unscrupulous beggar, 
Consequently he is ready to do everything and anything. Arthur 
Meyer, on the other hand, is a Hebrew, and the only cause he ig 
not capable of betraying is the Hebrew cause. Now, it is a sort 
of received axiom among the people who know anything of modern 
politics that the big Jews are making use of the Republic, but if 
the financial conditions under this régime seemed to them to 
become precarious they would immediately take the necessary 
steps to restore the Empire. The reign of Napoleon the Third 
was the heyday of their rising power, and they know that Bona- 
partism now, as then, means the triumph of the wealthy 
bourgeoisie and the deceiving of the people. Add to this that 
Aristide Briand has no conscience, and you will have all the 
elements for a correct view of what was the plan framed by the 
Bureau Politique. On the instigation of Meyer and of his friends 
—Jewish financiers or French aristocrats who have married into 
Jewish familics, or members of Parliament who think themselves 
statesmen—Briand was ready to get the decree of banishment 
against Prince Victor Napoleon repealed. In due time the Prince 
could have become President of the Republic, and, if advisable, 
Emperor. That he was in collusion with Briand was evident. Had 
he not solemnly approved the policy of the Premier in his interviews 
with journalists at Moncalieri? Had he not given positive earnests 
to the Freemasons by being in Rome without visiting the Pope 
almost on the morrow of his marriage with a Catholic princess? 
On the other hand, there were numerous proofs of communications 
between the writers on the Royalist Accord Social and those on 
the Briandist Démocratie Sociale. All this evidence was clear. 
But the plan could only be carried out if the faithful ‘sheep-dogs in 
the Action Francaise were muzzled or hung, and that was what 
the bandit Larégle promised to do, and did try to do, through his 
confidential instructions. Was it not fortunate that the poor dogs 
had turned against the false shepherd? 

Such is the very black account we have read many times, al 
can see every day taken for granted, in the Action Frangaise. 
Whether the plot which they congratulate themselves on having 
exposed had any reality, and whether the conspirators are what 
they are described, does not concern us. All we have to do is to 
tell the facts as they appear to the dispassionate outsider. We 
can, however, point out that the evidence on which the existence 
of the plot is based is entirely circumstantial, and we can also 
say that Maurras and his friends are in good faith in thinking 
themselves as clear-sighted as loyal; belief in the reality of huge 
machinations against them is part of their intellectual tempera- 
ment. 
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But what is the position in which the Royalist party is placed 
in consequence of these strange occurrences ? 

Officially the Action Frangaise is blamed and M. de Larégle is 
approved. If the same events had taken place only four years 
ago the sentence of the Duke would have been final, and the 
Action Frangaise would have vanished and little commotion would 
have been raised, for the history of Royalists in those days interested 
nobody except themselves. But to-day things are very different. 
Approved as he is, it is M. de Larégle who sinks, and, blamed as 
he is, itis Maurras who triumphs. First of all, he gets the benefit 
of unexpected attention from the most different quarters. The 
Royalist rows at the Sorbonne were only faits-divers, the Royalist 
schism is the subject of serious comments in every paper, ranging 
from M. Aulard’s to M. Sangnier’s opinion. Then the Action 
Frangaise has a unique chance of numbering its adherents as 
compared with those of the orthodox section of Royalism, and the 
advantage is undoubtedly on its side. An ominous sign for 
the Bureau Politique was the secession—from the very first day 
following the decision of the Duke—of M. de Lur-Saluces, his 
personal friend, and one of those who had been exiled by the 
Haute-Cour for their attachment to his cause. This gentleman 
has been followed since by many others, who profess the same 
aversion to what they generally call Jewish domineering. 

Long lists of names published in a newspaper are likely to 
secure more attention than they deserve, and to leave one unduly 
under the impression that there is a considerable movement 
started. I have tried to resist that impression, and, in fact, it is 
still true that the followers of the Action Frangaise are an infini- 
tesimal proportion in France. But one change has occurred in 
the last few years which has its importance. Practically all the 
provincial papers which used to oppose the Republican Govern- 
ment and Constitution with polemical arguments borrowed from 
the Libre Parole, for instance, now copy the Action Frangaise and 
are avowedly Royalist. Whether their readers follow them is not 
always evident, but this evolution is sure to tell in time. It is also 
certain, as a Royalist from the North of France said in a letter to 
the Action Francaise, that the faces you see at a Catholic Congress 
all reappear at a monarchical meeting like those conducted in 
December at Lille and Roubaix by M. Jules Lemaitre; the in- 
difference—as contrasted with Leo the Thirteenth’s partiality— 
of Pope Pius the Tenth to the Republic is gradually winning back 
to their old convictions a good many insufficiently republicanised 
Catholics, and preparing once more the alliance of the Throne and 
the Altar. And all this means success, not for the Bureau Poli- 
tique and its parliamentary methods, but for the intransigent 
doctrine and revolutionary spirit of the Action Francaise. It 
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seems evident that Maurras is rapidly reconstructing the Royalist 
party, but with the concurrence of its hitherto most unknown 
elements—viz. the country gentry, almost anonymous army 
officers, a sprinkling of clergy, tradespeople, etc. His decided 
aloofness from the rich aristocracy, and his uncompromising 
attitude with regard to the Bonapartists, have gone far towards 
bringing about these results. His policy has been, like that of 
Pius the Tenth, one of concentration and elimination. He has 
sifted the monarchical doctrine from all its impurities and taken jt 
away by just making it alive—if not ready to work—from those 
who held it as a useless jewel in a casket. This in itself wag a 
revolution and has already had the contagious effects of a revolu- 
tion. 

The last question we have to answer concerns the country at 
large. How far is it affected by the influence of the Action Fran. 
gaise? Questions of this nature are never solved by the rough 
production of numbers. The large majority in France would call 
itself Radical, and yet nothing at the present moment is more 
inert and passive and, to be plain, more negligible than the Radical 
party, because they have only their name left and neither a pro- 
gramme, nor men, nor convictions. They are just what the old 
Royalists used to be. The Action Frangaise, on the most favonr- 
able calculations, cannot rely on more than a hundred thousand— 
that is to say, one in four hundred Frenchmen—but they are all 
in a yeasty condition, and that changes the position of the 
problem. One ought to ask, not the proportion of Royalists among 
Frenchmen, but their proportion among the small section of 
Frenchmen who take an active interest in politics. No answer is 
possible, but the proportion would certainly be considerable. The 
progress made by the Action Francaise in the last three years is 
an indisputable reality. 

Perhaps if Maurras, who is a true idealist, could see the curve 
of his advance he would not be entirely satisfied. The Action 
Francaise men seem very anxious to make proselytes among the 
working classes. They have borrowed (from the Marquis de la 
Tour du Pin) a complete sociology, the main lines of which ought 
to make them popular, and their constant pampering of the 
national anti-Semitism is another element of success. Yet it 
seems very unlikely that the syndicates with which the Action 
Francaise is coquetting should accept the Royalist theory that 
corporative privileges are only safe under a monarch. They are 
too strong already to look round for protection, and they are aware 
that their movement develops itself independently throughout the 
world, no matter what Constitutions it finds on its way. Daudet 
may well, as he says, be at the elbow of the Parisian workers on 
a day of riot, but they would part company the next day. In fact, 
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the class, outside his faithful, to which Maurras appeals most 
strongly is that of the smaller proprietors or manufacturers whom 
syndicalism scares, and who have gradually come to mistrust a 
Government in which energy is exceptional because responsibility 
is almost non-existent. He has re-awakened among them the 
long dormant yearning for ‘a man,’ or, as it is often put, for a 
gendarme. This, it cannot be doubted, is now alive in France. 
But will it turn to the profit of the Prince, will it even turn to the 
profit of any prince—Victor Napoleon rather than Philippe 
d'Orléans? It is exceedingly doubtful. Perhaps its sole effect 
will be to strengthen the tendency evident in M. Briand as well 
as in M. Clemenceau to play the ‘ man,’ or the gendarme, when- 
ever there is a chance. Both have been ‘ princes’ more than 
once, and been loved or hated accordingly. As it is, the system 
cherished by the Action Frangaise cannot be popular, and that 
accounts for their instinctively showing mostly its negative or 
revolutionary aspect, while praising afl the time its positive virtue. 

There is one person whom I have throughout mentioned rather 
as a quantity than as an individual—the Duke of Orleans. We 
cannot conclude this chapter of his history without a word con- 
cerning the relation between him and the Action Frangaise. For 
the present the latter have made his position so uncomfortable that 
he may'never forgive them. They have actually ‘kidnapped’ 
him just when he had the greatest reasons for being discontented 
with them, and while lavishing the most respectful expressions of 
attachment for him, they still continue day after day to lead away 
old soldiers from his regular troops. One may imagine the day 
when he will find himself practically alone on one side and his 
adoring rebels on the other, compelled at last to go over to them 
and to confess that they were right and he was wrong. 

Maurras and his friends seem never to have realised the false- 
ness of the situation in which they placed him. They simply 
revel in the pleasure of fighting and the sense of victory. Once 
more their hatreds get the better of their love. But do they love 
the Duke of Orleans as much as they imagine? Perhaps not. In 
an article published in the hottest of the crisis Daudet as much as 
confessed that the Duke believes little or not at all in the success 
of his own cause, and Maurras has tried to justify his disobedience 
by a remarkable reasoning. As long as the Pretender is not 
restored, he contends, his authority is conditioned, first, by the 
very fact of the existence of the Republic and, secondly, by the 
supreme necessity of getting rid of the present Constitution. 
What does this mean? Nothing, unless it be that the King is as 
yet an ‘idea’ to which everything else ought to be sacrificed, 
chiefly the semblance of authority held much more by the Jews 
than by the Duke himself. And the conclusion to which we are 
Vou. LXTX—No. 408 AA 
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brought now, as in 1908, is that the Action Frangaise men ar 
undoubtedly sincere in wishing the return of a king and 4 p. 
modelling of the political frame of France, but their attention js 
fixed a great deal more on the present than on the future, on the 
pleasure of fighting enemies than on the results of victory, on the 
consciousness of thinking right than on the rights of the Pr. 
tender ; and finally that they are very much, with respect to the 
latter, in the position of the lover bullied by his mistress in the 
popular comedy, and expostulating with her in an immoral 
speech : ‘ Is it any business of yours that I am in love with you?’ 
Their situation is a paradox, but I have said enough to show that 
the »aradox may be productive of tangible effects. 


ERNEST Dimer, 





NATIONAL INSURANCE AGAINST 
INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE 


A REPLY TO MR, CARSON ROBERTS 


I 


In the December 1910 number of this Review Mr. Carson Roberts 
gives an alarming account of the expenditure to which the 
country is committed under the provisions of the Old-Age Pension 
Act and of the additional burden on national finance which would 
be the result of the intended proposal to supplement the system 
of old-age pensions by a subsidised scheme of insurance against 
invalidity on lines resembling those characterising the German 
scheme of invalidity. As a remedy he proposes a scheme of his 
own, which in the further course of this article will be referred to 
as ‘the scheme,’ and which, according to its inventor’s allega- 
tion, will, besides providing much more extensive benefits than 
the German scheme, enable the State subsidy to be permanently 
reduced to the annual sum of ten millions, being twenty-six 
millions less than the annual cost which the combined effect of 
the Old-Age Pension Act and of the projected invalidity insurance 
would finally entail according to Mr. Roberts’s estimate.’ I 
propose to show : (a) that the scheme cannot carry out what it 
seems to promise; (b) that it is to a large extent of an illusory 
character; and (c) that the saving which it would effect could 
only be obtained by taxing adult persons now living for the benefit 
of those who are unborn or still in their early childhood. The 
scheme, in fact, bears a very strong resemblance to the will of the 
celebrated Mr. Thellusson, who, by starving his children and 
grandchildren, tried to turn his great-grandchildren into multi- 
millionaires. 


II 


The scheme, when in full operation, is to compel every wage- 
earner who has attained the age of sixteen years and whose yearly 
income does not exceed 1561. to pay 4d. on every £ of wages 

* As to the trustworthiness of the estimate see my observations sub XVI. 
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received, and in return to provide the benefits mentioned 
below (sub III). Every wage-earner belonging to this clay 
who has not attained the age of twenty years when the scheme 
comes into operation is to be deprived of the benefit of the (jj. 
Age Pension Act and to be compelled to join the scheme ; persons 
above the age of twenty and below the age of sixty years are to 
have the choice between retaining the benefit of the Old-Age. 
Pension Act or joining the scheme.* The carrying out of this 
method of option is practically impossible, as the following obser. 
vations will show. 

Large classes of persons who are now entitled to the: benefit 
of the Old-Age Pension Act would be unable to join in the scheme 
as they are not wage-earners, or as they earn wages exceeding 
the prescribed maximum. Shopkeepers and hucksters, farmer 
and market gardeners, fishermen, boatmen, cab-drivers, tailors, 
dressmakers,. cobblers, barbers, hairdressers, and many other 
classes of traders working on their own account; children who 
assist their parents without receiving wages may all become 
entitled to old-age pensions, and none of them can acquire any 
claim to the benefits of the scheme.* 

The option would therefore have to be exercised exclusively 
by the persons subject to compulsory insurance, but how are they 
to be ascertained? Is a paper resembling the census paper to be 
sent round to every householder, requiring him to state the names 
of all persons under his or her care who earn wages and whos 
yearly earnings do not exceed 1561.2? Are persons whose names 
are omitted to be deprived of the benefit of the option? Is there 
any time limit for the exercise of the option? Each of these 
questions requires an answer, and every possible answer points 
the way to fresh difficulties. 

But these difficulties are not the only ones nor the most 
serious. The scheme—as will appear hereafter—is of a compli- 
cated nature, and a considerable part: of the benefits which it is 
intended to confer are contingent on events which it is impossible 
to foresee. When the time comes at which the renunciation of 
the pension becomes a practical reality the persons suffering by 
that reality will say that they did not understand what they were 
doing, that they were induced by misleading representations to 
give up their birthright for a mess of pottage. Will it be possible 
to resist their appeals? 






































2 I assume that as to persons between the ages of twenty and twenty-one the 
scheme would provide that the election is binding notwithstanding the infancy of 
the declarants. 

* Voluntary insurance is to be allowed without limit; but persons not subjed 
to compulsion are not to have the benefit of the Government subsidy; th 
permission to participate in an unsubsidised scheme is no equivalent for the los 
of the claim to an old-age pension. 
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A compulsory scheme of insurance has no reason of existence 
if it is not intended to benefit those who by nature are improvi- 
dent and thriftless ; these, in so far as they have reached the age 
of twenty, will all be left out if their participation is to depend 
on their choice. If all the benefits of the scheme were as clear 
and certain as they are obscure and doubtful, no person of thrift- 
less habits would clog himself with a permanent charge of nearly 
2 per cent. on his wages if he could obtain an old-age pension | 
without paying any contribution. 

These considerations show that the introduction of the scheme 
on the proposed optional basis would, even if the scheme were 
satisfactory in itself, be neither feasible nor desirable from any 
point of view. 

III 

The main features of the scheme may be summarised‘ as 
follows : 

(a) As mentioned above, every wage-earner® whose annual 
earnings do not exceed 156I. is to be compelled to join and to pay 
contributions amounting to 4d. in the pound on the wages earned 
by him or her. 

(b) Old-age pensions are to be payable at the age of seventy, 
but the ‘age of claim’ is to be reduced ‘ by one year for each 
five years of contribution,’ with the result that a person who has 
contributed for fifty years becomes entitled to his pension at the 
age of sixty * (see p. 959). 

‘The minimum pension ’ is to be ‘ twenty times the average 
contribution, or one-third of the average earnings ’’ (p. 960). 

(c) ‘Permanent pensions of adequate amount’ are to be 
‘claimable by those who become permanently incapable of 
further work at any time after the age of twenty ’ (p. 960). 

(d) ‘For married women there are special survivorship 

‘ As far as possible, I shall use Mr. Carson Roberts’s own language. The 
pages indicated in brackets are the pages of the article referred to above. 

5 No definition of the term wage-earner is attempted. Are commercial and 
bank clerks, schoolmasters, chemists’ assistants, engineers, secretaries of 
companies, and others receiving salaries to be included ? 

* On page 966 it is stated to be one of the merits of the scheme that “it 
reduces the age at which pensions may be claimed to sixty.” This is misleading, 
as it is quite clear from the passage quoted in the text that the age of claim is to 
be gradually reduced, and that it will take fifty years before any person can claim 
an old-age pension on attaining the age of sixty. 

' The expression ‘minimum pension’ as used by Mr. Roberts is inaccurate 
and misleading. It gives the reader the impression that under no circumstances 
can a pension be less than one-third of the average earnings, but as shown below, 
sub V, this is far from being the case. The expression ‘minimum pension’ is used 
by Mr. Roberts to indicate the pension which may be claimed when a contributor 
has reached the prescribed age—seventy or sixty-five or sixty, as the case may be; 
if he postpones the claim for a few yeare the pension is increased, but the amount 
always depends on the amount of contributions paid, and there is no minimum 
smount in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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pensions, one half of the contributions during married life being 
taken into calculation, in addition to the woman’s own contri. 
butions’ (p. 960). The scheme gives a married woman ‘ 
when left with children under the age of sixteen, even though 
she be not of age to claim a pension’ (p. 968). ‘ Support is 
provided for the widow and orphans of a wage-earner until the 
latter reach the age of sixteen years’ (p. 960). 

(e) ‘ Emigrants and those who reach the wage limit of 31. and 
wish to set up in business for themselves are allowed to reclaim 
the contributions made by them or their employers’ (p. 960). 

(f) A subsidy is to be paid to ‘the friendly societies’ and 
‘those corporations who have worked to build up insurance by 
mutual effort,’ enabling their ‘ benefit scales to be increased 10 or 
15 per cent.’ (p. 969). 

(g) It is suggested that at some later stage the contributions 
could be increased by 2d., payable exclusively by the employers, 
whose liabilities under the Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation Acts would thereupon cease and be replaced by an 
enlargement of the benefits of the scheme (p. 972). 

(h) ‘The scheme . . . would not entail a tithe of the regula. 
tions and instructions which the German scheme requires’ 
(p. 963). ‘Wage classes, penalties and forfeitures, investiga 
tions of various kinds, adjustments and other administrative com- 


plications would be swept away’ (p. 970). Medical certificates 
are not to be made the basis of any claim (this is not asserted in 
direct language, but the question on p. 967: ‘Is it well to make 
medical certificates the basis of claim?’ as it appears in the con- 
text can have no other meaning). 

Each of the matters enumerated above requires separate 
examination. 


IV 


Mr. Carson Roberts, in bringing forward his ‘ simple ’ method 
of contribution, has overlooked the fact that there are many 
classes of the population whose remuneration to a large extent 
consists of board and lodging, or of lodging without board, or 
board without lodging, and that there are other classes who 
receive the whole or part of their remuneration in tips from the 
public, or by way of commission, or by means of a profit on the 
goods which they sell on account of their masters.* In the case 
of all these classes of persons some yearly income must be 
assessed, both for the purpose of ascertaining whether they come 


* An instance of this came before the courts in a recent case in which the 
question had arisen whether the yearly earnings of a ship’s steward, who claimed 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, exceeded 250/., and in 
which it was proved that part of his emolument consisted in the profit he was 
allowed to make on the sale of whisky to passengers. 
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under the compulsory provisions and for fixing the amount of the 
contributions. Even in the case of persons whose wages are 
entirely paid in money the assessment of the average yearly 
income is necessary, for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not their earnings are below the maximum limit of 1561. The 
assessment of yearly incomes for all classes must be continued 
from year to year, as otherwise it cannot be ascertained whether 
the earnings of a particular person, which were originally below 
the prescribed limit, have in the meantime been increased so as 
to exceed such limit and vice versd. . 


Vv 


The statement according to which the minimum’ old-age 
pension will be ‘ twenty times the amount of the average contri- 
bution or one-third of the average earnings,’ requires somewhat 
careful examination. It cannot mean that a pension equal to 
one-third of the average wages is to be paid irrespectively of the 
number of contributions received. This would contradict the 
rule repeatedly brought forward as one of the main characteristics 
of the scheme, according to which ‘the benefits vary in exact 
proportion to the contributions’ (p. 970). For the sanie 
reason it cannot mean that a person who has paid his or 
her contributions during the whole of the period during 
which he or she was compelled to insure is entitled to 
at least one-third of his or her average wages; for if 
that was the meaning the benefits obtained for seventeen 
years’ contributions *° by a person who is fifty years old at the 
time when the scheme comes into operation would be equal to 
those obtained for forty-six years’ contributions by a person who, 
at the commencement of the operation of the scheme, is only 
fifteen years old. There is, therefore, only one possible meaning 
~a pension equal to one-third of the average wages ** may be 
claimed by a person who has paid his contributions uninter- 


* As to the meaning of the word ‘ minimum’ in this context see above, sub ITT, 
note (f). In order not to complicate my argument I disregard the consequences of 
postponing the age claim. 

© In the case of persons who are respectively fifty and fifteen years old at 
the commencement of the operation of the scheme the pensions would be payable 
on their reaching the respective ages of fifty-seven and sixty-one years. 

™ The expressions ‘ average contributions’ and ‘ average wages’ require some 
explanation. ‘ Average contribution,’ as used by Mr. Carson Roberts, must mean 
the quotient arrived at, if the aggregate sum of the contributions paid by an 
insured person is divided by the number of weeks covering the full period of 
forty-five years. ‘ Average wages’ would generally be taken to mean the quotient 
arrived at by dividing the aggregate sum of weekly wages received in periods of 
full employment by the number of weeks during which the person concerned was 
in full employment. 
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ruptedly during the whole period ; that is to say, from the begin. 
ning of his or her sixteenth to the end of his or her sixtieth 
year. If during any part of the period the contributions haye 
remained unpaid the pension suffers a proportionate reduction, 
The practical effect of this is, that only in the presence of an 
almost impossible combination of circumstances can the full 
pension become payable to anyone. It is hardly conceivable that 
a person should have been in uninterrupted receipt of wages for 
forty-five years, that during the whole time he should never have 
been ill, mever have been unemployed, and that he should never 
have earned more than the prescribed minimum. Persons who 
during part of the time have been wage-earners, and during 
another part have earned their living in other ways, would only 
receive a small portion of the full pension, and the same would 
be the case with persons who during part of the time have earned 
wages exceeding the minimum. During the period of transition 
—that is to say, during the first fifty years after the introduction 
of the scheme—no one could possibly become entitled to the full 
pensions, and the pensions of a very large number of persons 
coming under the scheme would probably be considerably less 
than the five shillings to which many of them are entitled under 
the present law, without having to pay any contribution. 


VI 


The scheme is to include ‘ permanent pensions of adequate 
amount’ claimable by those who become permanently incapable 
of further work at any time after the age of twenty.’ What is to 
be considered an adequate amount? Is it to be equal in all cases 
irrespectively of the previous duration of the insurance? | Is it 
to continue until the age at which the old-age pension becomes 
payable is reached, or is it continued beyond that age? All these 
questions are left unanswered by Mr. Roberts, nor does he attempt 
to make an estimate of the cost of these pensions. The following 
statement appears on p. 967 : ‘ Although earlier infirmity is fully 
recognised, age and not invalidity is treated as the more important 
claim,’ but I cannot find any trace of the method by which this 
full recognition is carried out. On the contrary, the invalidity 
pensions are included in the so-called ‘ special benefits,’ as to 
which Mr. Carson Roberts says (on p. 971): ‘ No scale for these 
special benefits, other than that of the survivorship pension for 
married women, has as yet been named, because it is proposed 
to make this the element of elasticity in the financial chain.’ 
The old-age pensions (which he calls ‘ retiring pensions ’) are to 
be the only fixed element, the design being in other respects ‘to 
offer provisionally such special benefits as are safely within the 
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measure of the surplus income,” and to obtain final equilibrium 
between income and outgoings by increasing these special 
benefits, if and when the financial barometer—represented in this 
instance by an actuarial syndicate—indicates that it is safe to 
do so.’ Thus the ‘ permanent pensions of adequate amount ’ of 
p. 960 have on p. 971 become ‘ elements of elasticity.’ They are 
at present unsubstantial shadows which in a dim and distant 
future may become materialised by an ‘ actuarial syndicate.’ To 
use plain language, the ‘adequate permanent pensions of 
adequate amount, claimable by those who become permanently 
incapable of further work,’ only exist for the purpose of window- 
dressing ; they cannot be deemed a tangible part of the scheme, 
and they are not so looked upon by its inventor.’* 


VII 


As the survivorship pensions to be paid to widows and, the 
allowances to be paid to orphans are also to be provided out of 
that mysterious surplus income which has been referred to in 
connexion with the invalidity pensions, and, like these, belong to 
the ‘element of elasticity ’—that is to say, to the uncovenanted 
mercies of the scheme—it is unnecessary to refer to them at 
length, but one or two questions occur as regards the precise 
meaning of Mr. Carson Roberts’s somewhat loose phraseology. 
On p. 967 he says of the scheme : ‘ It treats the married woman 
as an active member of the community, who contributes her work 
to maintain her husband’s service and to tend the rising gene- 
ration, and it gives her a title to a special survivorship pension 
about equal to that of a woman who has maintained herself. It 
gives her help when left with children under the age of sixteen, 
even though she be not of age to claim the pension.’ (The italics 
are mine.) To an unsophisticated mind the expression ‘ sur- 
vivorship pension’ contained in the first part of this passage 
seems to indicate a pension payable to a widow as from her 
husband’s death, but this is inconsistent with the second part of 

™ The expression ‘surplus income’ requires explanation. In the case of a 
scheme involving accumulation, the income of any year must, of course, in the 
first instance be applied to pay the claims arising in the year for old-age pensions 
on the regular scale; the scheme may then provide that the whole of the surplus, 
or a fixed percentage of the surplus, is to be added to capital; in the latter case, 
the remaining income would be surplus income available for the so-called ‘ special 
benefits,’ but Mr. Carson Roberte’s huge accumulations would be quite impossible 
unless the whole surplus was capitalised. This also appears to be the meaning 
of the following passage appearing on p. 959: ‘ All surplus income is to accumu- 
late at interest, &c.’ If all surplus is to be accumulated what surplus remaine 
for the ‘ special benefits’? 

* Mr. Carson Roberts, on p. 967 (sub II), roundly abuses invalidity pensions, 
and refers to them as one of the specially objectionable features of the German 
tcheme (see my observations, sub XIII). 
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the passage, which leads to the inference that the survivorship 
pension, as distinguished from the allowance for young children, 
is not payable to a widow before she has reached the age at which 
an insured person becomes entitled to an old-age pension. Ag 
regards the scale of this so-called survivorship pension, it is stated 
on p. 960 that ‘one-half of the husband’s contribution during 
married life’ is to be ‘taken into the calculation in addition 
to the woman’s own contribution.’ The mention of the 
married woman’s contributions seems to assume that she herself, 
as @ Wage-earner, comes under the scheme, and might lead to the 
conclusion that a widow who is not herself insured has no claim 
to the survivorship pension, but I suppose Mr. Roberts means 
that a widow who is insured on her own account can, on attaining 
the prescribed age, claim the survivorship pension, as well as the 
pension to which she is entitled in her own right. As the amount 
of the survivorship pension depends exclusively on the contribu- 
tions made by the husband during marriage, it must in many cases 
be extremely small. Mr. Carson Roberts’s allegation (on 
p. 968) that the survivorship pension is ‘about equal to that of 
a woman who has maintained herself ’ is, therefore, not in accord- 
ance with the facts, and the rhetorical flourish about ‘ woman 
being treated as an active member of the community’ appears 
quite meaningless, when it is remembered that the benefit in 
question is only intended for a very limited class of married 
women, and, moreover, that it is one of those ‘ special benefits’ 
which are to come out of a problematical surplus. 


Vil 


The passage on p. 960 stating that ‘ emigrants and those who 
reach the wage limit of 3l., and wish to set up in business for 
themselves, are allowed to reclaim the contribution made by them 
or their employers,’ must, I assume, be interpreted as meaning 
that the following classes of persons are entitled to the return of 
the whole of the contributions made by them or on their behalf: 
(a) persons who leave the United Kingdom with the intention 
of establishing their home in another country ; (b) persons whose 
wages have been raised so as to exceed the yearly sum of 1561.; 
(c) persons who take up an occupation in which they are not 
wage-earners. As regards the persons coming under classes (b) 
and (c), it is not clear whether they are bound to take advantage 
of the right to the return of their contributions, or whether they 
may, if they prefer to do so, remain insured on the basis of the 
contributions actually made. If they are confined to the former 
alternative they will suffer considerably, should they, at a subse- 
quent period, again become subject to compulsory insurance ; for 
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in that case their pension would be computed exclusively on the 
basis of the contributions made after the beginning of their second 
membership. It is not stated whether Mr. Carson Roberts in his 
estimate has allowed for the sums required for the repayment 
of contributions, or whether these, like the invalidity pensions 
and the widows’ benefits, depend on the ‘surplus’ and the 
‘actuarial syndicate,’ and like these are ‘ elements of elasticity.’ 


Ix 


The promised subsidy to ‘the friendly societies and those cor- 
porations who have worked to build up insurance by mutual 
effort’ (p. 969) is clearly one of the contingent ‘ special benefits,’ 
but the light-hearted way in which these bodies are mentioned 
wholesale, without any regard to the many differences existing 
between them respectively as to scope and nature of work, 
financial position, conditions of membership, methods of manage- 
ment, &c., is only one of the many proofs of the superficiality 
of the methods by which the scheme has been constructed. 


xX 


On p. 972 an enlargement of the scheme is foreshadowed, 
involving the repeal of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. Mr. Carson Roberts says that at present 
the employers cover their liability under these Acts by insurance 
‘at premiums which range from one to two pence in the wage- 
pound.” When the proposed enlargement takes place they are 
to pay twopence in the wage-pound, and the compensation is to 
be paid out of the fund. The fatuity of this suggestion must be 
obvious to any person acquainted with the scope of the Acts in 
question. The scheme insures wage-earners whose yearly earn- 
ings do not exceed 156l.; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906,* refers to a much wider class than the class of persons 
which would be deemed wage-earners under the scheme, and 
includes all persons belonging to the class whose earnings do 
not exceed 2501.,—the scheme, even when .it is fully-fledged, 
tecognises total incapacity only as a ground of claim; the Act 
gives a claim for compensation in the case of partial, as well as 
total, incapacity,—the scheme, after its enlargement, will provide 
for widows and orphans in the half-hearted and ambiguous way 
described above, —the Act gives a claim to compensation to a wide 
class of ‘ dependants.’ Therefore, a repeal of the Acts in question 
and the substitution of the scheme, besides imposing larger 


“In order not to complicate the argument I leave the Employers’ Liability 
Act out of account. 
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sacrifices on the employers (on Mr. Roberts’s own showing), 
would be of considerable disadvantage to the workmen.** 

But this is not all. The insurance of accidents arising in the 
course of employment ought not under any circumstances to be 
mixed up with the general insurance against invalidity."* The 
former involves a classification of risks and a corresponding claggi- 
fication of premiums, and cannot be made dependent on the 
duration of the period of insurance, while the latter does not 
admit of classified premiums, and must, on any sound contributory 
system, depend at least in part on the length of insurance. To 
lump the two things together with a uniform system of premiums 
would be an injustice to everybody concerned, and create a com- 
plication of risks which no method of calculation could possibly 
manage to cope with.’ 


xI 


According to Mr. Carson Roberts ‘the scheme . . . would not 
entail a tithe of the regulations and instructions which the German 
scheme requires ’ (p. 963), and ‘ wage-classes, penalties, and for- 
feitures, investigations of various kinds, adjustments of account, 
and other administrative complications would be swept away’ 
(p. 970). In order to test the justification of these allegations it 
will be necessary to inquire into the machinery for the adminis- 


tration of the insurance funds and the methods for collecting 
contributions and dealing with claims for pensions. Mr. Roberts 
assumes that the funds will be invested at 3} per cent., and 
ultimately produce an income exceeding fifty millions (see his 
Chart opposite to p. 973). The capital value of the investments 
would, therefore, amount to over 1,400 millions (about twice 
the amount of the British National Debt).** The total 
income from all sources would ultimately amount to over 


4® Mr. Carson Roberts says that if the extra 2d. in the pound were added to 
the contributions ‘the insurances against premature invalidity or death would 
. .- be raised to an ample scale with one-third pay as a minimum,’ but the 
~forecast is mere guesswork, and not based on any actuarial calculation, and even 
if the predicted result were certain it would be of no advantage to the workmen 
who, under the present law, are entitled to claim more than one-third pay, or to 
those who are now deemed ‘ workmen’ under the Act, but would be entirely left 
out of the scheme. 

1® | entirely approve of ‘ Accident Assurance’ as a separate system of insurance, 
and would be glad to see it substituted for the liability existing under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906. The workifg of that Act has been very unsatis- 
factory in many respects. See on this subject a very interesting Paper by Sir 
John Gray Hill, read in 1910 at the London Conference of the International Law 
Association. 

" Any sound scheme of invalidity insurance would, of course, provide against 
the overlapping of accident claims and ordinary invalidity claims. 

* The investment of such huge sums would, of course, depress the rate of 
interest, but it is Hardly worth while to discuss the financial difficulties of th 
scheme. 
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eighty millions—the same sum would have to be dis- 
bursed in pensions, repayments of contributions, subsidies to 
friendly societies, ‘ preventive treatment for certain diseases, and 

. special incentives to attain proficiency or to acquire the 
qualities of greatest value to the nation’ (see p. 972). Not one 
word is said in the whole of Mr. Roberts’s article as to the con- 
stitution of the authority or board which is to superintend this 
huge financial undertaking. Is it expected that it should be con- 
ducted without regulations or without complicated accounts? 












XII 


The method of collection and payment proposed by Mr. 
Roberts is described on p. 971. As far as I understand, it is 
intended to work as follows **: In the case of persons subject to 
compulsory insurance the employers are to pay the contributions 
of each employee to the local post office (having previously 
deducted the employee’s share of such contribution from his or 
her wages). Each insured person is provided with a book, and 
each contribution is receipted in that book. When the time comes 
for claiming the pension its amount is ascertained by a process 
which Mr. Carson Roberts calls a ‘ simple summation of contri- 
butions ’; I suppose he means that the amount of the pension is 
such fraction of the aggregate amount of the contributions as is 
found when the proper formula of calculation is applied. The 
pension is then to be paid in regular instalments by remittances 
from the post office. In the case of a person not subject to 
compulsion the procedure is the same, except that the insured 
person himself or herself has to make the payment. The formula 
for computing the amount of the pension must, of course, be 
different from the formula applied in the case of compulsory 
insurance, as the benefit of the Government subsidy is to be con- 
fined to the class which is subject to compulsion.*° 

The subsidised funds must for obvious reasons be adminis- 
tered separately from the unsubsidised fund. The administrators 
of the subsidised funds have to see: (a) that every person subject 


® T have amplified Mr. Roberts’s somewhat bald statement on this subject, 
and in doing so have tried to give the most favourable interpretation to his 
directions. 

*° Mr. Roberts says, ‘ The scheme places no limit upon voluntary membership, 
but, on the other hand, it strictly limits the assistance given by the State in the 
case of those who earn over 1562. per annum. What it offers to them is a pension 
free of profit charge, and of any cost in regard to administration’ (p. 967). 
According to this the State is to insure every person, whatever his position or 
income may be, free of all charges. What possible reason can there be for such 
a course of action, and what would the insurance companies have to say to that 
kind of competition? In the case of all Continental State insurance schemes a 
maximum amount of earnings is always made a condition of admission to volun- 
tary insurance. 
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to compulsion pays his contributions; (b) that no one whi 
earnings exceed the prescribed limit is allowed to join the gub. 
sidised scheme; (c) that no one whose earnings have been below 
the limit, but have increased so as to exceed it, is allowed t 
continue his or her contributions ; (d) that the aggregate amount 
of the contributions paid in any year by any insured person be 
neither less nor more ** than the prescribed percentage of wages, 

The objects enumerated under (a), (b), and (c) cannot possibly 
be accomplished unless penalties be imposed on employers and 
employees who neglect to perform the duties incumbent on them 
under the scheme, or who make false statements. It must be 
remembered in: this-connexion that the employers include every 
householder who keeps one or more domestic servants, and every 
trader—however small his trade may be—who employs one or 
more assistants. 

As regards the object referred to, under (d), it has been shown 
above, sub IV, that the remuneration of the wage-earning class, in 
many cases, is not received in money from employers, and that, 
therefore, the payment of contributions by means of the deduction 
of a fixed percentage of the money wages is impracticable. It will 
be found on a consideration of the matter that if the compulsory 
contributions are to depend on the earnings of the insured persons, 
the class system is unavoidable.” If the class system is to be 
avoided the only alternative system would be the one adopted in 
France, where the compulsory contribution is a uniform fixed 
sum for each adult male, and another uniform fixed sum for each 
female and each youth. 


XIIT 


According to Mr. Carson Roberts there need be no adjudica- 
tion as to claims, because the contribution book tells its own tale, 
but surely this is not enough. Even in the case of old-age pen- 
sions, payable under the scheme, the claimant must prove his or 
her age, and the genuineness of the entries in the book must be 
tested, as well as the question whether the claimant did in fact on 
every occasion when a contribution was paid belong to the class 
entitled to the benefits of the compulsory scheme. But in the 
case of the ‘ special benefits’ some further proofs are obviously 
required. Thus a person who wants to have one of the ‘per- 
manent pensions of adequate amount . . . . claimable by those 


21 A person paying more than the proper percentage would take an undue 
proportion of the Government subsidy, as under the scheme the pensions depend 
on the amount of the contributions, and no maximum contribution has been fixed. 

22 In Germany the earnings of each class of employment are assessed by the 
local authority; on the basis of that assessment the division into five classes is 
effected. The Austrian Bill also adopts the class system. As pointed out, 
sub XIV., Mr. Roberts’s statements on Austrian law are founded on totally 
erroneous information. 
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who become permanently incapable of further work,’ must in some 
way convince some authority that he comes within the definition, 
and I am unable to see how, in the case of such a claimant, a 
medical certificate can be dispensed with. 

Thus it seems after all that organisation and regulations, c com- 
plicated accounts, penalties, wage classes, and medical certificates 
are necessary adjuncts of any scheme having the characteristics 
which are held out as special attractions of Mr. Roberts’s pro- 


posals. 
XIV 


The foregoing observations have proved: (a) that Mr. 
Roberts’s option proposal is unworkable, and that if the scheme 
were to be introduced at all the method for its introduction would 
have to be changed; (b) that under the scheme large classes of 
persons who are now entitled to the benefits of the Old-Age Pen- 
sion Act would be left unprovided for ; (c) that the old-age pension 
payable under the scheme would not reach the promised third of 
the average wages, except under quite special circumstances, 
that many of the old-age pensions would amount to less than five 
shillings a week, and that it would take fifty years before any old- 
age pension could be payable at the age of sixty; (d) that the 
invalidity pensions and other special benefits held out as attrac- 
tions of the scheme, having to be provided out of an undefined and 
problematical ‘surplus,’ are of a merely contingent and uncertain 
nature, and cannot be relied upon; (e) that Mr. Carson Roberts 
has failed to grasp the administrative difficulties which his scheme 
will involve, and has, in fact, shown that he has made no serious 
attempt to study the practical aspects of the subject of universal 
insurance. 

Under these circumstances his allegation on p. 958 to the 
effect that his scheme ‘has been worked out after an intimate 
comparison of the pension systems existing in this and other 
countries, and careful inquiries as to the actual results of each,’ 
creates a particularly painful effect, which effect is intensified by 
the presentation of the fruits of his ‘ careful inquiries ’ into foreign 
systems. One of his great battle horses is ‘the Austrian * law 
of December 1906.’ That law, according to Mr. Carson Roberts, 
‘is a very bold departure in the direction of obligatory, thrift ; it 
provides noble pensions and insurance of all kinds for every 
employed person, excepting those who earn less than 251. a year. 
It is based upon absolutely sound financial principles.’ This 


*? As the note on p. 977 speaks of Austria-Hungary, it is as well to point 
out that Hungary, on the subject in question, has an entirely independent system ; 
except as regards miners, there is no compulsory insurance of any sort against 
invalidity and old age in Hungary. 
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statement and other passages ** are clearly intended to convey the 
impression that the Austrian law in question, like the Germay 
law, is one for the insurance of the working classes, but this ig not 
the case ; it only concerns certain classes of clerks, and expr 
excludes the working classes from its scope. At the end of 1999 
only 160,000 persons were insured under the law in question, 
which appears to have been unsuccessful, even within its limited 
area. This is bad enough; but worse is to come. It seems to be 
unknown to Mr. Roberts that in 1908 a scheme for the geneml 
insurance of the working classes against old age and invalidity, 
intended to affect ten million persons, was brought forward by 
the Austrian Government, and has since been publicly discussed 
and made the subject of universal comment both in Austria and 
in other countries. This scheme includes and accentuates all 
the characteristics of the German scheme, particularly those which 
Mr. Roberts objects to. 

The information about Germany is not quite as far from the 
true facts as that about Austria and Hungary, but it contains 
number of misleading representations. 

As an instance of this I quote Mr. Roberts’s comments on the 
fact that in Germany ‘over 92 per cent. of the pensions ar 
claimed on the ground of invalidity or accident,’ ** and his state. 
ment that ‘the age claim is destined to vanish entirely from the 
scheme’ (p. 967). It is true that the amount paid on invalidity 
pensions (including the so-called ‘ Krankenrenten ’) in 1909 repre- 
sented about 90 per cent. of the total amount spent in pensions, 
but an entirely false impression is created by the allegation that 
the old-age pensions ‘are destined to vanish entirely.’ Every 
person who attains the age of seventy years is entitled to claim 
his old-age pension if he has not before that age become entitled to 
an invalidity pension, and there exists no intention whatever to 
take away that right from anybody ; but, as most insured persons 
become entitled to invalidity pensions before reaching the age of 
seventy ,?’ the number of those who claim old-age pensions be- 
comes naturally reduced. A person who has attained the age of 
seventy and still earns his livelihood to the full extent is entitled 


24 See p. 975, where it is said that the ‘ colossal error’ made by Germany ‘has 
been wholly avoided in Austria,’ and p. 977, where Austria-Hungary is said to 
have ‘cut the Gordian knot.’ 

25 In a poor country like Austria it would be a grim joke to say that the 
working classes are to be insured, but that all persons earning less than 50 
kronen are to be excluded. 

7° IT cannot here enter into any question as to German accident insurance, 
which is entirely distinct from invalidity insurance. The reference in the text 
to accident pensions is only another sign of the confusion of mind which is 
characteristic of most of Mr. Roberts’s utterances on the German scheme. 

27 Out of 129,178 invalidity pensions granted in 1909, 116,290 were granted 
to persons who had not reached the age of seventy. 
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Feb, 
ey the to his old-age pension notwithstanding this fact, and if he con- 
-rman tinues to pay his contributions until he becomes invalided he can 
is not then exchange the old-age pension for an invalidity pension, if the 
ressly amount of the latter is higher than that of the former. Mr. 
+ 1999 Carson Roberts says: ‘This is a joyless prospect to offer 
ation to the workmen. Are none to win a few years of honour- 
mital able rest save those who can no longer enjoy such years?’ It is 





strange that he has no pity with the 90 per cent. who become 






be invalided before they reach the age of seventy,”* but that the 
idity 10 per cent. who remain vigorous at the age of seventy are 
rd by the subject of his commiseration, because—as he erroneously 
| assumes—they cannot claim their old-age pensions. As the 





Austrian law to which Mr. Roberts refers does not exist, and as 
the French law has only just come into force, the only system of 
compulsory insurance against old age and invalidity of which the 
results can be tested is the German system. 

Mr. Carson Roberts speaks of these results as ‘paltry,’ but 
what will the benefits of his own scheme be when it has been 
twenty years in existence? The German invalidity pensions are 
to a large extent dependent on the duration of the insurances ; 
and another thirty-five years must elapse before the invalidity 
pensions can reach their maximum amount in the case of persons 
becoming invalided at the age of seventy. Under Mr. Carson 
Roberts’s scheme the old-age pensions after twenty years will be 
considerably less than one-half of the full amount, and the 
invalidity pensions will still be an ‘ element of elasticity.’ 

The complaint about the ‘paltry results’ of the German 
system comes with a particularly bad grace from a critic who finds 
fault with that system because it does not go far enough in the 
direction of capitalisation. If a larger proportion of the contri- 
butions and the whole of the Government subsidy had had to be 
capitalised in the manner suggested by Mr. Roberts, the German 
pensions at the present moment would be considerably lower than 
what they are now. ‘The criticism leads, in fact, to a reductio ad 
absurdum of Mr. Carson Roberts’s own scheme, for, if the 

* Mr. Roberts, referring to invalidity pensions, says (on p. 967): ‘In the 
years that have passed since the German system was designed, many pension 
schemes, national or local, have been enacted, but none of them have followed 
the early model in this matter.’ Could anything be further removed from the 
real facts? The only two important specimens of European legislation providing 
for old age and invalidity are the French and the British statutes. The French 
statute recognises invalidity as a ground of claim; the British statute only 
provides for old age, but the passing of a supplementary contributory scheme 
providing for invalidity pensions is so universally desired that even Mr. Roberts 
includes ‘ permanent pensions of adequate amount claimable by those who become 
permanently incapable of further work’ in his programme, though they are not 
included in his Budget. The scheme embodied in the Austrian Bill—as men- 
tioned above—entirely follows the German scheme in recognising invalidity as a 
ground of claim. 
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moderate German capitalisation has produced such paltry regulty 
in the first period after the introduction of compulsory insurangs, 
what would be the results in this country in the corresponding 
period if Mr. Carson Roberts’s immoderate capitalisation scheme 
were to be adopted ? 

The question as to the capitalisation of contributions ig one 
of degree ; if the benefits to be given within the first period ar 
not to be too insignificant, two alternative systems are possible: 
the system adopted in Germany as to invalidity pensions, under 
which the part of the pension coming out of contributions consist 
partly of a fixed amount, and partly of a variable amount depeni- 
ing on the number of contributions,” or the system adopted by the 
French law of 1910, under which the pension—except as to the 
sum added by the Government—depends entirely on the number 
of contributions, the additions to the deficiency of the intermediate 
period being made up by special Government subsidies. 

The question as to the capitalisation of subsidies is, on the 
other hand, a question of principle, the answer to which depends 
on the view which is taken as to the objects for which a Govem- 
ment subsidy ought to be granted at all. The only country in 
which Government subsidies are at present paid as an addition to 
the contributions of the insured is Belgium, where, however, 
insurance is purely voluntary, and the subsidy is intended as an 
encouragement to join the scheme; but even there it 
was impossible to dispense with additions to the pensions 
in the intermediate period, so as not to ijure older 
applicants, and the temporary provisions of the law of 
1900 accordingly provide for an extra subsidy in that shape. 
Under a compulsory scheme a subsidy in the shape of an 
addition to the contribution, and intended for capitalisation in 
the same way as the contribution, is objectionable on principle. 
The comparison with the subsidies given by employers to the 
pension funds formed by their employees is fallacious. As between 
employer and employee a contribution to the pension fund is in 
effect part of the employee’s remuneration. The remuneration of 
an employee ought not only to provide for his immediate wants, 
but also for the insurance against invalidity, but it is not part of 
the duty of the State to supply a part of the workmen’s remunera- 
tion. As between the State and the members of a pension fund 
a subsidy is only justifiable in one of two ways: (a) as a tem 
porary means of assisting rapid accumulation of contributions by 
providing additional pensions for the intermediate period (this is 


2° Mr. Roberts alleges, on p. 975, that ‘only a small fraction’ of the contri- 
butions is applied to accumulation, but this creates an entirely false impression. 
The accumulations in the year 1909 amounted to nearly half the aggregate amount 
of the contributions, and the accumulated funds had a value of over 75,000,000i. 
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done under the ‘French law of 1910); (b) as a form of assistance 
toindigent persons, taking the place of Poor Law assistance, though 
pot having the same disqualifying effect; (the Austrian Bill 
expressly recognises this by a provision, which declares that the 
addition of 90 kronen made by the Government to the invalidity 
and old-age pension is to be confined to the case of persons whose 
income does not exceed a prescribed limit). Whether the subsidy 
be given for the purpose of tiding over an intermediate period, or 
whether it be given for the purpose of replacing Poor Law assist- 
ance, it must be given so as to be immediately effective, and 
therefore take the shape of an addition to the pensions. For the 
same reasons the old-age pensions payable in future years under 
the Old-Age Pension Acts ought not to be provided out of con- 
tributions and subsidies furnished, to a large extent, by contri- 
butors and taxpayers to whom they will be of no advantage. The 
present generation has to relieve its own indigence, and ought not 
to be taxed for the purpose of relieving the indigence which is 
expected to exist in fifty years.** From the point of view of 
practical politics, it is clear.that no scheme which, like Mr. 
Roberts’s scheme, promises only scanty benefits to contributors 
who have passed middle age, and which imposes on the taxpayers 
of the present generation the double burden of having to relieve 
their own poor and having to provide for those of the next genera- 
tion, will have the smallest chance of acceptance. 































XV 


I do not wish to discuss Mr. Carson Roberts’s forecasts of the 
future cost of old-age pensions and of the supplemental Govern- 
ment measure. As regards the latter, his estimate must have 
been purely arbitrary, as he could not have known anything about 
the nature of the Government scheme. As regards the former 
Ido not feel satisfied that he has properly considered all the factors 
which influence the figures, and in any case a forecast covering 
such a very long period must always be of a speculative character.*" 







* Under the French law of 1910 the capital value of the annuities granted by 
the Government when the insured have reached the prescribed age or become 
invalided is charged to the expenses of the year in which such pension is granted. 
There is something to be said for this method, as a pension when granted is really 
apart of the National Debt, but to describe the capital value of pensions to be 
granted in the future as a part of the National Debt is absurd; one might as well 
assess the capital value of the salaries of all Government officials and say that 
that capital value is part of the National Debt. 

* Tt must also be remembered that the question whether the expenditure of 
aparticular sum in a particular year exceeds the proper limit, cannot be answered 
vithout knowledge as to the means which will exist in that year for meeting that 
expenditure. As the wealth of the country increases, its power to bear taxes 
increases. In fifty years a charge of twenty-five millions, in all probability, will 
tot be nearly as burdensome as it would be now. 
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But whether he be right or wrong, the remedy which he suggests, 
if it were possible to apply it, would be considerably worse than 
the disease he points out. The matter is, no doubt, one which 
requires the serious attention of every advocate of sound State 
finance, and it is to be hoped that the Government proposals, of 
which an outline has recently been published, will be jealously 
scrutinised by all competent persons ; but the issues ought not to 
be confused by the consideration of rival projects, based on 
unsound economics ** and constructed with insufficient technical 
knowledge and without adequate appreciation of the relevant 
facts. 
ERNEST J. SCHUSTER, 


*2 I have abstained from criticising Mr. Roberts’ economic doctrines; the 
following passage taken from p. 963 is a good specimen of their quality : ‘The 
subsidy voted to a pension fund is a debt due—a supplement earned by the toil 
which helps to build up the revenues out of which it is paid.’ This suggests that 
it is the proper function of the State to pay a part of the workmen’s wages, It 
is unnecessary to point out the disastrous consequences which the adoption of this 
doctrine would entail, but if the State is to supplement the reward of toil why 
should not the meagre profits of small artisans, shopkeepers, and farmers be also 
supplemented ? 








THE DEMAND FOR HOME RULE 


a SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Tue dominant factor in British politics being the question of 
Home Rule, the time has arrived when vague generalities must 
be discarded and clear definition given of the meaning of the 
demand. While in Great Britain Home Rule is described as 
merely a union of hearts of British and Irish democracies, in 
Ireland the hatred of the Saxon is not disguised, and in America 
the determination that Home Rule means a free and independent 
nation is proclaimed without reserve. 

To facilitate clear thinking upon this ill-understood but all- 
important question, it is well that the underlying causes and the 
various phases of the agitation be set out, and a possible solution 
of the present difficulty considered. In searching for the causes 
of the antipathy to England that animates a large proportion of 
the Irish people we may put aside ancient history, in the horrors 
of which each side participated with impartial ferocity. In 
securing the Act of Union the British Government and its 
Ministers in Dublin sounded the lowest level of political depravity. 
But the masses of the people were not moved. The beginning of 
the trials of the Irish peasantry came with the disfranchisement 
of the forty-shilling freeholders. Hitherto these voters were a 
valuable asset to the landlord, and as such were secure in their 
tenure; but with their disfranchisement in 1829 began the con- 
solidation of small holdings into farms approaching the economic 
standard, with the result that the Irish exodus began. But they 
did not relinquish their holdings without a struggle, and crime and 
outrage were the order of the day. Later on the introduction 
of Free Trade inflicted heavy losses upon the Irish farmers, 
who felt that they were sacrificed in the interests of the English 
manufacturers. This measure may have been sound or unsound. 
The Irish farmers probably took but little interest in the broad 
economic aspect ; they only knew that prices fell and life became 
harder, and were filled with bitter resentment against a country 
that had inflicted upon them what they conceived to be a great 
injustice. 
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At this period the great mass of the people lived on very small 
holdings and eked out an existence by taking con-acre for the 
planting of the potatoes that were the staple food of the peasantry, 
The small holder, having laboriously collected manure, took at q 
heavy rent—sometimes as much as 61. per acre—a plot of half ap 
acre or more, from which he gathered an enormous crop of 
potatoes. The smaller potatoes fed one or two pigs, which golf 
well and enabled the con-acre man to buy milk, while the farmer 
had the land manured and ready for a crop of corn for the next 
year. So long as the potato crop was abundant this system 
enabled the country to support a large population on the lowest 
level of comfort. Adam Smith saw the danger of the situation, 
and pointed out that the failure of the potato crop must. meap 
famine, as it left nothing upon which the people could fall back, 
In 1845 the soundness of his views was exemplified. In that 
year a blight swept over and utterly destroyed the potato crop, 
leaving the poorer cultivators dazed and starving. The landlords 
did what they could to help their unfortunate tenants, but their 
incomes had practically vanished. The Government, hidebound 
by economic ideas, determined that the people should not be 
pauperised by gifts of food. They must work for any relief. § 
roads were projected everywhere—roads that could never develop 
anything ; roads leading to morasses ; roads into the barren bogs; 
roads that were palpably useless. The starving people might 
with as much reason have been put to shot drill as a preliminary 
to a scanty meal. And the people laid down the spades and 
shovels that they were too weak to use, and died in thousands on 
the roadside. No pen could exaggerate the horrors of that awful 
famine of 1845-46. Then came the cruellest law that ever dis- 
graced a Parliament. A clause in the Relief Act provided that 
should any farmer who held land be forced to apply for aid 
under the Act for himself and his family, he should not have it 
until he had first given up all his land to the Jandlord except 
one quarter of an acre. The consequence was that men, who 
with assistance in food and seed might have tided over the 
crisis and preserved their families, were driven from their 
farms to join the ‘ working’ gangs or to struggle for a passage to 
America through never-to-be-forgotten horrors. At this time two 
American warships arrived in Cork Harbour laden with corn for 
the famine-stricken people, but were detained for some time, and 
permission refused to land the corn, while the question was being 
considered in London whether the corn could be permitted to be 
landed until it had paid the duty! No wonder that the thousands 
who sought safety and shelter in America left Ireland with curses 
on their lips, and in considering the attitude of the Irish in 
America, the majority of whom are the children and grandchildren 
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of these striken emigrants, we should not forget the causes that 
left a blister of hatred requiring more than two generations to 
assuage. 

The epidemic of cholera that swept over the country in the 
following year carried off many thousands of the enfeebled sur- 
vivors of the famine. Again the land was filled with wailing, 
and the people became desperate. The rebellion of 1848 was a 
hopeless evidence of exasperation, and was never dangerous; 
evictions became more frequent, and the tide of emigration was 
swelled by large numbers of tenants who, on giving up their small 
holdings, were sent to America, the late landlord contributing two- 
thirds of the cost of the passage of the man and his family, and 
the Guardians the remainder. In the meantime, the Encum- 
bered Estates Act had been passed, and thousands of properties 
were being sold at ridiculously low prices, and purchased by indi- 
viduals or companies as commercial speculations. The change 
on these properties of the relations between landlord and tenant 
was profound. Rents were in most cases raised and regular pay- 
ment was demanded, and as far as possible enforced. This may 
seem a matter of course, but under the old landlords irregularity 
of payment was the normal condition. The change was not 
received with favour ; it was resisted by means lawful and unlaw- 
ful, and laid the foundation of antagonism that afterwards 
developed against landlordism in general. 

The American Civil War attracted to the ranks of the Northern 
Army many thousands of Irishmen, who proved their valuable 
qualities as a fighting race, and who, at the conclusion of the war, 
found themselves with military training, experienced in warfare, 
and with a supply of officers who had experience in the field. 
Many were the emigrants of the bitter famine years, who, filled 
with desire to strike a blow at England, accepted the theory that 
the survivors who remained in Ireland were animated by a like 
enthusiasm. In 1866 many Irish-American soldiers came over to 
assist in carrying out the projected rebellion planned by James 
Stephens; but they found little enthusiasm and no prepara- 
tion, so they returned to assist in the two abortive attempts at 
the invasion of Canada. 

Down to this time the efforts of the Fenians had been directed 
towards an Irish secession. There was great folly, but nothing 
ignoble, in the idea, and its failure might have been remembered 
without bitterness but for the hanging of three young men, 
Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, in June 1867 for the constructive 
murder of a policeman, killed by a bullet fired into the lock of 
a police van for the purpose of bursting it open and releasing two 
Fenian prisoners being conveyed in the van. When one reads now 
the actual circumstances of the crime and the trial, it is difficult 
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to conceive how the executive of the day could have permitted 
the carrying out of the extreme penalty. No circumstance of the 
long series of disorders has sunk so deeply into the minds of the 
disaffected portion of the Irish people, and annually in many parts 
of Ireland processions in honour of ‘ The Manchester Martyrs’ 
are still formed on the anniversary of the executions. 

In 1873 Isaac Butt, Q.C., M.P., a Protestant and an able 
lawyer, formed a Home Rule party, which included members of 
both parties, and many Conservative landlords. His demand 
was the restoration of the Irish Parliament in its former 
component parts of Lords and Commons, with the right to sit in 
the Imperial Parliament and vote on Imperial affairs. The idea 
of the Home Rule party was Imperial Federation, preserving for 
the benefit of Ireland the aristocracy, who are now in process of 
being wiped out by the action of the land legislation. What the 
ultimate fate of persistent action in this direction might have been 
is now a fruitless speculation. The supercession of Isaac Butt by 
Charles 8. Parnell in 1878 put an end to the original idea of Home 
Rule, and 1879 saw the rise of the new departure in the demand 
for the expropriation of the landlords and the division of the land 
among a peasant proprietary. This change in the programme of 
the Irish party was brought about by the coalition between John 
Devoy and Michael Davitt. John Devoy controlled the Irish 
Skirmishing Fund, raised mainly by Patrick Ford, editor of the 
Irish World, for the purpose of injuring England, whenever and 
wherever possible, by means of dynamite, rifle, or dagger. The 
enemies of England were to be approached with offers of assist- 
ance; it is asserted that an arrangement was actually completed 
with Russia for the supply of privateers in the event of the then 
existing strain between Great Britain and that Power reaching 
the breaking point. A submarine was purchased, and lay for years 
in an American harbour, while money was forthcoming for the 
necessary action in Ireland. 

The following are the terms of the cable message sent to 
Parnell by Devoy : 


The Nationalists here will support you on the following conditions: 

First, abandonment of the Federal demand, and substitution of a general 
declaration in favour of self-government. 

Second, vigorous agitation of the land question on the basis of a peasant 
proprietary, while accepting concessions tending to abolish arbitrary 
evictions. 

Third, exclusion of all sectarian issues from the platform. 

Fourth, Irish members to vote together on all Imperial and home 
questions. 

Fifth, advocacy of all struggling nationalities in the British Empire 
and elsewhere. 
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Thus was changed the entire aspect of the original demand, 
involving the extinction of an independent landed class and leaving 
the country in the hands of an ignorant peasantry. It must not 
be imagined that this demand for the expropriation of landlords 
was confined to Parliamentary agitation. From the moment 
when the no-rent proclamation was made the country was filled 
with outrage. Murders, burnings, maiming of cattle, threaten- 
ing letters, and every form of intimidation were reported day by 
day. Boycotting followed. Landlords, agents, stewards, and 
bailiffs who had hitherto lived in friendship with tenants and 
neighbours now ventured abroad in danger of their lives, and 
every bond was broken that had hitherto bound the different 
classes together. The country fell into the hands of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, or Mollie Maguires, one of the most blood- 
stained of all the secret societies that have from time to time 
terrorised Ireland, whose orders are now paramount with the mass 
of the people of the south and west, the executive power of repres- 
sion having fallen from the hands of a Minister unhappily beguiled 
from the pleasant groves of literature, to stumble along the rugged 
path of Irish politics, crushed by a burden that Nature has unfitted 
him to bear. 

The inward history of the Mollie Maguires, against whose 
determination Mr. O’Brien is now making so stout a fight, is 
very fully set forth in a book, The Mollie Maguires and Detec- 
tives, by Allan Pinkerton, published by O. W. Dillingham Co., 
of New York. Pinkerton is the famous American free lance, 
who supplies everything from a detective to an armed force in 
support of law and order. The book has no literary merit, but 
it is the story of the work of a detective day by day for two years, 
during which he was engaged with the Molly Maguires. In 1873 
Pinkerton was approached by Mr. Gowen, the President of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company and the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, who informed him that for 
years the operations of the companies were hampered by a band 
of assassins, who had murdered many of the managers, and, 
having got members of their Order elected to the police and the 
judicial offices, had terrorised the district. Pinkerton sent down 
aman named MacParlan, who for two years lived the life of an 
apparently debauched miner, reporting, however, day by day to 
Pinkerton under extraordinary difficulties. He was admitted to 
the Mollie Maguires, and ultimately became ‘body master,’ or 
chief of a district, much against his will. The following is his 
account of his initiation and obligation. ‘To all appearances the 
society was animated by the purest motives : every meeting began 
with prayer, after which the orders were given for the ‘ removal ’ 
of obnoxious persons. MacParlan was known by the name of 
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McKenna. As he entered the room where the initiation took 
place each Mollie, ranged round the room, made the sign of the 
Cross. He was taken to the middle of the room, and, when all 
was ready, Lawler, the master, said, ‘ The neophyte will kneel,’ 

I will now proceed [said the presiding officer] to explain tp 
you the objects of the Ancient Order of MHibernians: We ap 
joined together to promote friendship, unity, and true Christian charity 
among our members, by raising money for the aged, sick, blind, and infirm, 
The motto of the Order is ‘ Friendship, Unity, and true Christian Charity’ 
—unity in uniting for mutual support in sickness and distress ; friendship 
in assisting each other to the best of our ability ; true Christian charity by 
doing to each other and all the world as we would wish they should do unto 
us. It is the desire to promote friendship among the Irish Catholics, and 
especially to assist one another in all trials. You are expected to keep all 
matters occurring within the division-room a secret in your own heart, 
None of the workings of the society are to be recalled to those not known to 
be members. 


The obligation was then administered to the still kneeling 
neophyte as follows : 

I, James McKenna, having heard the objects of the Order fully explained, 
do solemnly swear that I will, with the help of God, keep inviolably secret 
all the acts and things done by this Order, and obey the Constitution and 
by-laws in every respect. Should I hear a member illy spoken of, I will 
espouse his cause, and convey the information to him as soon as possible for 
me so todo. I will obey my superior officers in everything lawful, and not 
otherwise. All this I do solemnly swear. 


The signs, grips, and pass-words were then given. These 
being changed at intervals of three months by orders received 
from Ireland. 

The objects of the Order as thus laid down would seem to be 
not alone unobjectionable, but worthy of the widest publicity. The 
pledge of secrecy might be explained as the glamour that un- 
doubtedly attracts certain people to the membership of secret 
societies; but the obligation to obey superior officers, though 
guarded by the condition ‘in everything lawful,’ arouses the 
suspicion of a hidden meaning. 

MacParlan worked as a detective for two years, reporting 
whenever possible to Pinkerton, warning him of projected mur- 
ders, and cognisant of all the details of the working of the society. 
Suspected at last, he escaped with difficulty, and ultimately came 
forward as a witness. The result of the action of the public 
prosecutor was the conviction of twelve persons for murder in the 
first degree ; of four for murder in the second degree ; of four as 
accessories ; and of sixteen for conspiracy. The following extract 
from the speech of the prosecuting counsel, delivered on the 4th of 
May 1876, at Pottsville, where four men were arraigned for 
murder before three judges—the Hon, C. L. Flushing, D. B. 
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Green, and T. H. Walker—will show to some extent the real 
character of the society : 


The society (Mollie Maguires) sprang up at a time when there was an 
organised resistance in Ireland to the payment of rents. The malcontents 
became known as Ribbonmen, and they generally made their attacks upon 
the agents of the non-resident landowners or upon the constables or bailiffs 
who attempted to collect the rents. Their object was to intimidate and 
hold in terror all those to whom they owed money or who were employed in 
the collection. As a branch of this society, and growing out of it, sprang 
the men known as Mollie Maguires, and the name of their society simply 
arose from this circumstance—that in the perpetration of their offences they 
dressed as women, and generally ducked or beat their victims, or inflicted 
some such punishment as infuriated women would be likely to administer. 
Hence originated the name of the ‘ Mollie Maguires,’ which has been handed 
down to us at the present day ; and the organisation of the Mollie Maguires, 
therefore, is identical with that of the Ribbonmen in Ireland, who have 
terrorised over the Irish people to so great an extent. 

How this association came into this country we do not know. We had 
suspected for many years, and we know now, that it is criminal in its 
character. That is proved beyond peradventure. It will not do to-day to 
say that it was only in particular localities in this county that it was a 
criminal organisation, because the highest officer in the society in this 
county, the county delegate, Jack Kehoe, the man who attended the State 
Convention and was the representative of the whole Order in this county, 
is at present, as you hear from the testimony, in prison awaiting his trial 
for murder. Whether this society, known as the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, is, beyond the limits of this county, a good society or not I 
cannot tell ; but I have believed at some times that it was, and I am willing 
to be satisfied of that fact now,’if there is any evidence of it. But there has 
been an attack made upon this organisation, and up to this time we have 
not had furnished to us any evidence that in any place its objects were 
landable or commendable. Criminal in its character, criminal in its pur- 
pose, it had frequently a political object. You will find the leaders of this 
society the prominent men in the townships. Through the instrumentality 
of their Order, and by its power, they were able to secure offices for them- 
selves. You see here, and know now, that one of the commissioners of this 
county is a member of this Order. You know that a previous commissioner 
of this county was a member of this Order, convicted of a high offence, and 
pardoned by the Governor. You know that another county commissioner, 
before that, was a member of this Order, convicted of an offence and par- 
doned by the Governor. High constables, chiefs of police, candidates for 
associate judges, men who were trusted by their fellow-men, were all the 
time guilty of murder. 

But in addition to the criminal and the political motives, these people 
claim national characteristics. They claim that they were par excellence 
the representatives of the Irish of this county. They claim more than that 
—that they represent the Irish Catholics of this country. I shall say but 
little about the Irish, except that I am myself the son of an Irishman, proud 
of my ancestry and proud of my race, and never ashamed of it except when 
I see that Ireland has given birth to such wretches as these! These men 
call themselves Irishmen! These men parade on St. Patrick’s Day and 
claim to be good Catholics! Where are the honest Irishmen of this county ? 
Why do not they rise up and strike down these wretches that usurp the name 
of Irishmen? If a German commits an offence and engages in murder, do 
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all the other Germans take his part and establish a false alibi to defeat the 
ends of justice? If an American becomes a criminal, do the Americans 
protect him? Do they not say, ‘Away with you! You have disgraced the 
country that bore you’? If an Englishman becomes an offender, do the 
English nation take him to their arms and make him a hero? Why, then, 
do not the honest Irishmen of this county come together in public meeting 
and separate themselves widely from and denounce this organisation? It is 
a disgrace to Ireland that the honest Irish of this county, probably five or 
ten thousand in number, should permit a few hundred wretches like these to 
say that they are the true representatives of the Irishmen of Schuykil] 
County. 


I give this lengthy extract as the result of the trials bore out 
the statements of MacParlan as to the action of this terrible 
society, the name of which is still prominent in Irish politics. 


So far I have dealt with the forces of antagonism that have 
been working from abroad; that have supplied the greater part 
of the funds that support the Irish Nationalists ; and that control 
positively the Parliamentary action of the Nationalist party, and 
probably the extra-Parliamentary pressure exercised at present 
with a practically free hand. At home the agitation has been 
carried out with an entire disregard of every principle that forms 
the foundation of a civilised society: the law of contract, the 
security of property, the protection of life and of individual liberty, 
obedience to the law have been contemptuously put aside by a 
body of agitators, paid by foreign enemies, and many of whom 
have no greater stake in the object of the agitation than the salaries 
they receive. 

In all large towns there is an element on which apostles of 
unrest may always count, and during the land agitation this dis- 
turbing element has been utilised to the fullest extent. It has 
supplied the ingredients for disorderly meetings, and taken its 
full share in the intimidation that has been so marked a character- 
istic of the land campaign. These people will always raise their 
voices against a possible compromise, and work with all their 
force for the continuance of the troubled waters in which they 
have fished, not without success, for thirty years. In the mean- 
time, England has struck her colours to the agitation, and yielded 
to the demand that the landlords must go. Irish Land Acts have 
been passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1885, 1896, 1903, 1904, 
and 1909, the result of which is that up to the present some 
36,000 ,0001. have been advanced for the purchase of Irish pro- 
perties from the old landowners and their resale to the tenants, 
on terms that leave them owners in fee, subject to an annual 
payment for sixty-eight and a-half years of instalments amount- 
ing in some cases to about one-third of their former rent. Further 
sales to the amount of 40,000,0001. have been agreed upon, and 4 
still further sum of about 100,000,000/. will be required to com- 
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plete the land transfer. The repayment of these advances when 
all the properties have been transferred will require a sum of ap- 
proximately 200,000,000/. That is being, and will be, paid to one 
single absentee landlord in the shape of the British Treasury, 
while, though the Irish farmers have 50,000,000. in the savings 
and other banks, there is no circulation of money, and credit has 
been shaken to its foundations. Only a few months ago a solvent 
municipality in the south of Ireland desired to consolidate its 
debts, small in amount, and under two years of the annual rating. 
Banks were applied to in vain, and at length two of the principal 
insurance companies were approached, the security being ample 
and the proposed interest and sinking fund being reasonable. The 
answer was that no money could be advanced upon any Irish 
security. 

The attitude of the farmers towards Home Rule is complex. 
They have undoubtedly a sentimental dislike to England, stimu- 
lated by influences both lay and cleric, but those who have pur- 
chased their farms only desire to be left in peaceable enjoyment of 
the advantages that they have gained, and have a lurking fear 
that when the agitators have finished the landlords, the next army 
to be led to victory will be the labourers, who are already whisper- 
ing that the cry of ‘the land for the people,’ which has been 
so successful, was not meant to stop short with the farmers, from 
whom they must have their share. It is so clear that no flaw 
could be found in the logic of such a demand that the uneasiness 
of the farmers is reasonable. 

Then, it may be asked, why do the farmers vote for the removal 
of the protecting hand of England? They do so because the 
political weakness of the mass of the Irish people in the South 
and West is moral cowardice. They shrink from opposing what 
they consider a great majority, and it must be remembered that 
in this portion of Ireland there would be for the mass of the voters 
no secret in the ballot. Whatever the cause, we must accept the 
result, in sending a pledge-bound party of some seventy members 
to Parliament, as an assurance that the great mass of the Roman 
Catholic voters are in favour of Home Rule. 

To this day the details of Home Rule have never been defined. 
It is assumed by its advocates that the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
the education grant, the old-age pensions, the agricultural grant 
and Irish development grant will remain as grants from the 
Imperial revenue—they amount to about 4,868 ,000/.—and that no 
contribution will be demanded for the upkeep of the Army and 
Navy. This is an assumption that Ireland will be treated under 
Home Rule with exceptional generosity. Every colony of the 
Empire, whether Crown Colony or self-governing, has to devote 
8 considerable proportion of its revenue to its defence, and it is 
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unlikely that Ireland would be relieved from this burden while 
being granted practical autonomy. The Act of Union is often 
quoted as at least a contract, and the amount of over-taxation, ag 
reported by the Royal Commission, is looked upon as a reserve fund 
from which Irish demands must one day be satisfied. The fact 
remains that the contract is as dead as the Treaty of Berlin. If 
was broken the day that the Irish Church was disestablished, 
Granting everything that can be said for the expediency of that 
measure, it put an end to the contract or agreement of the Act of 
Union, and restored to the Imperial Parliament complete freedom 
of action in dealing with the joint finances of the United Kingdom, 

Now, putting aside the question of finance, it is well to consider 
how far the expressed desire of the majority of the Irish people 
for some measure of Home Rule, involving the session of a legis- 
lative body in Dublin, can be satisfied. 

Here it may be remarked that whatever measure of Home 
Rule be granted to Ireland will be insisted upon by Scotland and 
Wales in equal fulness. If this be conceded, we shall have each 
division of the dis-United Kingdom arranging its own provincial 
affairs without interference, and then assembling in force in 
Westminster to take a hand in the legislation affecting England; 
or as an alternative there will be four independent Parliaments, 
each of which will nominate a few delegates to meet for Imperial 
purposes if a definition of that term can be arrived at. 

If we leave out the financial aspect, on which I do not pretend 
to pose as an expert, the next lion in the path is the attitude of 
the Protestants of Ulster. I use the word ‘ Protestants ’ because, 
while there are undoubtedly some Protestants who are in favour 
of Home Rule, the overwhelming majority are opposed to it. We 
are assured that in the event of a Parliament in Dublin attempting 
to impose any taxation upon that portion of Ulster in which the 
Protestants predominate, they will resist, if necessary, with arms 
in their hands. The strength of Protestant feeling in Ulster is 
well known, and, however imprudent such a course would be, it: 
cannot be denied that such an uprising might light a flame of 
fanaticism, not alone in Ireland, but in England, that would pro- 
duce calamitous consequences. They feel that Home Rule as 
demanded would hand them over to a Parliament in which the 
Roman Catholic element would leave them in a hopeless minority 
and deprive them of the comfort of feeling that they are an in- 
tegral portion of a Protestant United Kingdom. Every Irishman 
must sympathise with a desire to see restored to Ireland’s capital 
some measure of its former vitality by attracting to it annually 
the presence of the classes that made Dublin in days gone by 4 
gay and prosperous city. Can this be done without weakening 
the bonds that bind Ireland to the United Kingdom? We have 
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in Ireland every local institution that England and Scotland 
enjoy. County and Urban Councils, Poor Law, hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, are all in the hands of elected boards. The only 
institutions over which Government retains control are the police 
and gaols and the appointment of the judiciary. The proposal to 
abolish the Royal Irish Constabulary is tantamount to a demand 
that the operations of a widespread secret society shall be com- 
bated by a series of local police without cohesion, arms, or train- 
ing. To hand the force over to an Executive that, in the event of 
the demands of Mr. Redmond’s party being conceded, would be 
composed mainly of men who from their antecedents could not 
be expected to encourage an impartial enforcement of the law 
against the tactics of the United Irish League; to place in the 
same hands the appointment of the judges, would shake the con- 
fidence that is now reposed in our superior Courts of Justice. 
Still, beyond the control exercised by local elected bodies, there 
are matters of Irish interest, such as railways, canals, or drain- 
‘age, that could be more satisfactorily dealt with in Dublin than 
in London, and so relieve the Imperial Parliament of questions 
that now occupy an undue amount of time. The strongest 
objection of Ulster to a Parliament or Council sitting in Dublin 
is that they would be in a hopeless minority. I see no reason 
why Irish business should not be sent to a Committee of Irish 
members of Parliament and the twenty-eight Irish elected Peers, 
sitting together in Dublin during the recess and reporting to 
Parliament on its reassembling. Such a Joint Committee would 
make a fair balance of parties, especially when the inevitable 
redistribution measure becomes law, and we should have the 
substance of Irish consideration of Irish measures, instead of 
straining after the shadow of an autonomy that England can never 
afford to grant except in such a form as would ere long be bitterly 
resented as Dead Sea fruit. 

I am not oblivious of the difficulties of the details of such a 
solution. It might even involve a change in Parliamentary 
practice to the extent of remitting Bills to a Joint Committee 
after the first reading ; but the more one considers the difficulties 
of the detail of any devolution, the more insoluble the problem 
appears, short of the status quo on the one hand or complete 
separation and autonomy on the other. 

The Irish Council Bill, introduced by the late Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in 1907, proposed to increase the expenses of Irish 
administration by creating an Irish Treasury Department. It 
created a Council of 107 members, whose election expenses were 
to be borne by the Irish Treasury. It handed over to the control 
of the Council every department, with the exception of the judi- 
ciary and the police, with complete power of loosing or binding the 
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various Officials employed. This control was to be exerei 
a series of committees, the least efficient of all means of cont 
ling a department of trained officials. It so effectually remg 
Trish business from the purview of the Imperial Porlton ; 
it secured the Imperial Treasury from all possibility of pre 
the event of more money being required. 
Sections 16 and 17 permitted a slight suspicion to leak out{ 
all might not be well with such a Council, by the proviso th 
the exercise of its large powers no preference should be show 
any religious denomination ; but the possible objection to st 
proviso was appeased by the difficulty under which the 
of payment made under such alleged preference could be bron 
under the notice cf the Judicial Committee, to whom an apy 
was given. The Bill was calculated to accentuate rather thai 
reduce the sectarian friction that is always too ready to open 
in Irish matters. ‘a 
The reports of such a Joint Committee as I suggest 
probably be accepted without question by Parliament ; a practi 
Home Rule would be established, while, instead of drifting i 
fragments, the United Kingdom would remain the soli 
cemented heart of the British Empire. i 
Henry A. BLAKE, 
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